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I 


TO  all  who  know  the  conditions  in  the  Far  East  it  was 
evident,  from  the  outset,  that  other  Powers  must 
eventually  be  drawn  into  the  conflict  between  China 
and  Japan.  In  the  November  Fortnightly  I  ventured  to  predict 
that  the  true  importance  of  the  Manchurian  issue  would  be 
found  in  its  reactions  on  the  internal  state  of  China.  But  no 
one  foresaw  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Chapei,  the  northern  Chinese 
suburb  of  Shanghai,  with  its  incalculable  destruction  of 
property  and  innocent  lives.  Apart  from  humane  considera¬ 
tions,  it  was  a  colossal  blunder  on  the  Japanese  part,  militarily 
and  tactically,  which  has  revolted  all  the  sympathies  of  the 
world.  Friends  of  Japan  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  ground 
that  Admiral  Shiozawa  ought  never  to  have  been  given  the  com¬ 
mand  in  a  place  like  Shanghai  at  such  a  time  of  stress,  and 
Tokyo  appears  to  have  admitted  it  in  quickly  superseding  him 
by  Admiral  Nomura.  There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest 
indication  that  Japan  will  budge  an  inch  from  her  resolve  to 
settle  her  quarrel  with  the  Chinese  on  her  own  terms.  Then 
the  question  is,  in  the  divided  and  anarchic  state  of  China, 
whether  she  can.  A  country  twenty-five  times  the  size  of 
Great  Britain,  fired  with  the  new  national  feeling  which  has 
become  so  conspicuous  in  China,  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  any 
single  Power  however  strong.  Strive  as  the  Western  Govern¬ 
ments  may  to  stand  back,  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  help 
themselves. 

II 


In  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  events  in  the  Far  East,  a  brief 
survey  of  China’s  internal  politics  during  the  past  year  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  There  is  the  unescapable  background  of  all 
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Japan’s  actions  and  of  our  own  direct  concern.  Leaving  all 
moral  judgments  on  the  Japanese  aside,  it  has  to  be  recognized 
that  a  crisis  in  China’s  affairs  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Nationalists  in  their  conquest  of  I 

China  in  1928  had  no  foundation  in  any  capacity  for  statesman-  [' 

ship.  In  fact  the  task  was  beyond  them.  Disappointment  J 

bred  discord,  impotence  tried  to  hide  itself  in  arrogance,  civil  j 

wars  quickly  broke  out  again,  and  all  the  gallant  efforts  of  a  few  ■ 

devoted  men  could  not  stay  the  headlong  course  down  hill. 

Nanking’s  victory  over  the  Northern  coalition  in  the  autumn 
of  1930  was  accompanied  by  a  definite  pledge  from  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  ally,  “  the  Young  Marshal  ”  Chang 
Hsueh-liang,  Governor  now  no  longer  of  Manchuria,  to  call  a  ’ : 

People’s  Convention  and  reform  the  Government  on  popular  y 
lines.  Although  a  member  of  the  Kuomintang  himself.  Gen¬ 
eral  Chiang  had  long  determined  to  break  the  tyranny  of  the 
party  created  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  (which  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  Nationalism  generally  as  the  Communist 
Party  does  to  the  proletariat  in  Russia)  and  in  this,  autocrat  as 
he  may  be,  he  had  the  support  of  all  the  best  minds  in  China. 

His  opponents  were  mostly  Cantonese,  headed  by  Mr.  Hu 
Han-min,  a  man  of  energetic  personality  and  an  implacable 
champion  of  Kuomintang  privilege.  The  breach  came  last 
March  over  the  drafting  of  a  Provisional  Constitution  defining 
the  people’s  rights  and  liberties  and  opening  up  to  them  a 
path  to  self-government.  It  may  here  be  said  that  the  promised 
People’s  Convention  was  held  in  May  at  Nanking  and  the 
Provisional  Constitution  adopted.  It  is  not  by  any  means  all 
that  was  expected,  but  none  the  less  constitutes  a  charter  of 
right  and  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  popular  government  on  which 
something  might  be  built  in  happier  days. 

The  Cantonese  wing,  however,  were  by  this  time  in  open 
rebellion,  excepting  Hu  Han-min,  who  was  arrested.  They 
fled  to  Canton  where  they  proclaimed  a  rival  Government, 
seized  the  Customs  revenues  and  announced  “  a  punitive 
expedition  ”  against  “  the  dictator  ”  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Eugene 
Chen,  the  former  associate  of  Borodin,  Moscow’s  agent  in  the 
Communist  Government  of  Hankow  in  1926-27,  hastened 
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back  from  Russia  to  rejoin  them  as  Foreign  Minister.  Dr.  C. 
C.  Wu,  the  polished  scholar,  who  ought  to  have  seen  enough 
of  the  evils  of  stupid  faction-fighting  in  China,  threw  up  his 
Legation  in  Washington,  to  make  common  cause  with  his 
brother  Cantonese.  The  aged  Tang  Shao-yi,  once  one  of  the 
extinct  Empire’s  ablest  officials,  emerged  from  his  country 
retreat  to  join  them.  The  impulsive  Wang  Ching-wei,  the 
Stormy  Petrel,  clean-handed,  personally  charming,  but  fiery 
and  impossible  as  a  coadjutor  in  any  galere^  came  flying  from 
the  North  to  join  in  the  fray.  Sun  Fo,  son  of  Dr.  Yat-sen, 
gave  up  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  manage  China’s  ruined 
and  bankrupt  railways,  and  accepted  a  mission  as  peace-maker, 
in  order  to  escape  to  Canton.  With  these  were  a  riff-raff  of 
politicians  and  generals  eager  to  get  their  fingers  in  the  pie. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  never  troubled  himself  much  about  his 
Southern  antagonists,  held  together  only  by  provincial  pre¬ 
judice  and  hatred  for  himself.  He  was  far  more  concerned  to 
crush  the  Communists  in  Kiangsi.  Eugene  Chen  tried  to  get 
money  from  Japan  but  was  firmly  “  turned  down  ”,  and  the 
“  punitive  expedition  ”  remained  a  dream.  It  was  the  clash 
with  Japan — and  the  students’  war  fever — ^that  gave  the  Can¬ 
tonese  their  chance.  The  obvious  need  of  presenting  a  united 
front  to  the  enemy  led  to  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
Nanking  and  Canton  in  Shanghai,  at  the  end  of  October, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  intervention  of  the  Shanghai  bankers 
when  the  delegates  had  been  wrangling  for  a  fortnight  with  no 
sign  of  agreement.  The  bankers  held  up  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and  general  election  in  Great  Britain  as  a  shining  example 
of  how  a  nation  could  stand  together  in  adversity,  they  told  the 
politicians  that  they  were  sick  of  them  and  would  find  no  more 
money  unless  some  practical  sense  of  realities  were  shown. 
The  result  was  magical.  The  Conference  in  Shanghai  gave 
way  to  a  general  congress  of  the  Kuomintang,  with  the  motto 
of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  all  men  except  the 
Japanese  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He,  in  any  event,  must 
subside  ;  and  on  December  15,  with  a  bedlam  of  students 
foaming  round  the  Government  offices  in  Nanking,  General 
Chiang  resigned  all  his  offices.  In  the  newly  formed  adminis- 
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tration  he  appears  on  the  Central  Political  Council  yoked  with 
Hu  Han-min,  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  and  Wang  Ching-wei, 
whom  he  had  helped  to  expel  from  the  Kuomintang. 

Many  motives  may  be  seen  in  Chiang’s  action.  He  is  a 
strange  man,  silent,  cold,  contemptuous,  a  genuine  patriot, 
head-and-shoulders  above  his  rivals  in  character  and  ability. 
Patriotic  desire  for  unity  at  any  cost  must  be  allowed  in  his 
resignation,  but  also  utter  weariness  of  a  hopeless  task,  anger 
at  the  useless  intractability  of  the  politicians  and  students,  a 
human  desire  to  let  them  see  what  sort  of  a  mess  they  woiild 
make  of  things,  a  conviction  that  sooner  or  later  they  would 
have  to  call  him  in  again,  as  happened  in  1928. 

Ill 

I  The  new  Government  was  proudly  proclaimed  as  the  union 
of  all  factions.  The  Cantonese  element  largely  predominated. 
But  some  of  them  had  served  wholly  in  the  North,  like  Mr.  Lo 
Wen-kan,  the  old  Oxford  man.  Inner  Temple  barrister  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  former  very  excellent  Supreme  Court  of 
Peking.  Two  or  three  were  actually  Northerners.  Several 
were  members  of  the  late  Nanking  Government  and  friends 
of  General  Chiang.  T.  V.  Soong,  the  brilliant  and  high- 
principled  Minister  of  Finance,  disappeared,  to  the  regret  of 
all,  but  his  successor  Mr.  Huang  Han-liang,  a  Shanghai 
banker,  was  as  good  a  substitute  as  could  be  found  and  a  notable 
innovation,  being  the  first  non-politician  to  hold  a  Ministry. 
Feng  Yu-hsiang,  the  Christian  General,  supposed  to  have 
been  extinguished  a  few  months  before,  bobbed  up  again  in 
his  common-soldier’s  uniform  and  shabby  old  trilby  hat, 
denouncing  everybody’s  luxury  in  familiar  style.  It  was  hoped 
he  would  carry  the  Northern  generals  with  him,  but  the  point 
is  doubtful. 

In  fact  such  a  Government  could  never  have  held  together, 
even  without  the  Japanese  disaster.  Its  elements  are  far  too 
mixed,  in  a  country  where  provincial  and  class  feeling  dom¬ 
inates  every  individual.  It  was  woefully  short  of  money  ;  an 
estimate  published  on  January  13th  showed  a  monthly  deficit 
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of  about  $14,000,000,  while  years  of  living  on  borrowed  money 
have  made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  borrow  more.  The 
Government  was  floated  on  a  wave  of  war  fever.  But  from 
the  first  it  was  divided  on  that,  not  to  mention  other,  matters. 
As  soon  as  the  Japanese  landed  at  Shanghai,  it  vanished  into 
Honan,  just  as  the  Emperor  Hsien  Feng  fled  from  the  Anglo- 
French  advance  on  Peking  and  the  Empress-Dowager  fled  in 
the  Boxer  year — with  this  difference,  that,  in  i860  and  1900,  the 
essential  machinery  of  government  remained,  somebody  with 
whom  to  treat.  Now  there  is  nothing. 

In  its  best  days  Nanking’s  authority  was  limited  to  three  or 
four  provinces  and  imperfect  there.  The  great  western 
province  of  Szechuan,  as  big  as  France,  has  long  been  the 
private  preserve  of  six  generals.  Yunnan,  next  door,  is  vir¬ 
tually  an  independent  state.  The  southern  provinces,  nom¬ 
inally  supporting  Nanking,  can  only  be  relied  upon  to  take  a 
purely  parochial  view.  The  North  and  Northwest  are  split 
up  among  a  number  of  buccaneering  militarists.  And  through 
everything  the  poison  of  Communism  creeps  ever  more  in- 
insidiously.  No  one  would  deny  the  existence  of  many  new 
and  most  hopeful  impulses  among  the  Chinese  people.  These 
will  yet  bear  good  fruit.  But  such,  politically,  is  China  to-day. 
The  problem  is  with  whom  Japan,  or  anyone  else,  will  make 
terms. 

IV 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  students,  most  conspicuous  emblem 
of  China’s  anarchy,  prime  cause  of  Japan’s  attack  on  Shanghai. 
The  extraordinary  licence  they  enjoy  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
respect  in  which  learning  has  always  been  held  in  China.  They 
claim  to  have  inherited  the  scholar’s  prestige,  and  no  one 
gainsays  them.  They  number  hundreds  of  thousands  among 
the  different  provinces  and  their  solidarity  is  perfect.  The 
majority  would  secretly  prefer  to  stay  in  their  classrooms,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  thousands,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
devote  themselves  in  spare  time  to  social  work  of  no  little 
importance,  particularly  the  really  wonderful  Mass  Education 
Movement  among  the  peasants.  But  a  violent  minority  can 
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sway  the  multitude  more  easily  in  China  than  anywhere,  and 
few  youths  of  any  spirit  could  sit  still  under  the  affront  from 
Japan. 

A  National  Salvation  Army  was  formed,  every  member 
sworn  to  sacrifice  himself  or  herself — for  the  girls  are  hardly 
less  forward  than  the  boys — ^for  country.  A  “  Song  of  Hate  ” 
has  been  composed  for  them,  with  a  tune  exactly  calculated 
to  rouse  a  mob  to  frenzy  : — 

Kill  the  enemy  1  Kill  the  enemy  1 
Hasten,  hasten,  kill  the  enemy ! 

The  island  barbarians  have  invaded  our  country. 

The  key  to  the  north  gate  is  lost. 

Beneath  a  tumbled  nest  one  cannot  find  a  good  egg. 

Stay  not  till  we  have  killed  the  dwarf  slaves 
And  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  uncivilized  State. 

Kill  the  enemy  I 

Because  some  students  had  been  arrested  at  Shanghai,  several 
hundred  of  them  camped  round  the  Mayor’s  offices  and  forced 
him  to  release  their  comrades.  The  Mayor,  an  exceedingly 
able  official,  subsequently  resigned.  In  December  over  50,000 
students  from  different  parts  of  China  invaded  Nanking, 
clamouring  for  war.  When  the  railways  tried  to  refuse  them 
passage  they  simply  beat  up  the  stationmaster,  smashed  his 
office  and  lay  on  the  tracks  to  prevent  the  trains  moving. 
They  wrecked  Government  offices  and  the  expensive  Kuo- 
mintang  headquarters.  Many  of  them  are  deeply  bitten  with 
Communism,  and  attacks  on  Kuomintang  offices  and  destruc¬ 
tion  even  of  the  sacred  portrait  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  have  not 
been  uncommon.  Soldiers  employed  to  guard  public  build¬ 
ings  were  not  allowed  to  bear  arms.  But,  finally,  the  new 
Government  lost  patience,  surrounded  the  houses  where  the 
students  were  asleep,  and  had  them  unceremoniously  bundled 
out  of  Nanking  in  trains  with  locked  doors.  They  continue, 
however,  to  riot  in  the  provincial  capitals. 

Their  excesses  in  pushing  the  boycott  are  too  many  to 
attempt  to  detail.  Shopkeepers  found  with  “  enemy  ”  goods 
are  stripped  of  their  property,  heavily  fined,  publicly  paraded 
with  insulting  placards  on  them.  Thousands  of  poor  people, 
notably  weavers,  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  for  want  of 
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raw  materials  which  they  can  only  buy  from  Japan.  Often 
the  goods  seized  are  not  Japanese,  but  the  owners  rarely  succeed 
in  recovering  them.  The  Municipal  Council  has  had  boy- 
cotters  arrested  and  charged,  but  the  Chinese  judges  of  the 
District  Court  refuse  to  sentence  them.  Japan’s  losses  from 
September  to  Christmas  have  been  estimated  at  nearly 
,000,000.  That  she  has  had  great  provocation  no  one  would 
deny.  But  other  nations  have  suffered  from  the  boycott — we 
did,  very  unjustly,  for  several  months  in  1925 — without  retalia¬ 
tion.  And  no  amount  of  boycotting  and  “  Songs  of  Hate  ” 
can  excuse  the  bombing  of  a  huge  rabbit  warren,  packed  with 
innocent  civilians. 

V 

Manchuria’s  story  must  be  recapitulated  before  we  come  to 
Chapei.  Here  the  world  has  not  denied  Japan  a  good  deal  of 
justification.  She  has  done  great  work  in  developing  riches 
that  no  one  had  ever  troubled  to  seek,  providing  employment 
for  millions  of  Chinese.  The  misgovernment  of  Manchuria, 
too,  has  admittedly  been  gross.  Since  the  late  Chang  Tso-lin 
unhappily  embroiled  himself  in  the  quarrels  of  China  proper, 
as  his  son  the  Young  Marshal  ”  has  continued  to  do,  Manchuria 
has,  even  by  the  agreement  of  persons  unfriendly  to  Japan, 
been  bled  white.  Farmers  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
crops  for  depreciated  paper,  the  officials  then  selling  the  produce 
abroad  for  silver  which  was  either  squandered  on  armaments 
or  simply  purloined.  When  Tsitsihar  was  taken  by  the 
Japanese  last  November,  there  were  heartrending  scenes 
among  the  poor  people,  who  were  left  with  wads  of  worthless 
paper,  the  officials  having  prepared  for  their  flight  by  sending 
away,  ahead,  every  ounce  of  silver. 

Yet  with  all  that  must  be  said  on  Japan’s  side,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  slightly  uncanny  in  the  machine-like  precision  with 
which  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  was  accomplished.  It  is 
averred  by  foreign  residents  in  Mukden  that  on  the  night  of 
September  i8th,  ten  minutes  after  the  blowing  up  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  Japanese  action,  the  South 
Manchuria  express  passed  over  the  spot  and  reached  Mukden 
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not  ten  minutes  late.  Thenceforward,  brigands  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  become  a  nuisance  with  curious  punctuality  at 
convenient  times  and  places.  After  the  Japanese  had  taken 
Mukden  and  Kirin,  Newchwang  was  threatened  by  bandits 
early  in  October  and  accordingly  seized.  The  centre,  south 
and  east  towards  Korea  were  thus  secure.  The  next  operations 
lay  northwest,  up  the  Taonanfu-Anganchi-Tsitsihar  Railway, 
where  Chinese  troops  under  General  Ma  Chang-shan,  a 
redoubtable  and  highly  popular  little  warrior  friendly  to  the 
expropriated  Young  Marshal,  had  destroyed  a  bridge  over  the 
Nonni  River.  This  railway,  which  connects  with,  and  is  an 
important  feeder  to,  the  S.M.R.  at  Ssupingkai,  had  been 
built  for  China  by  Japan,  who  had  never  been  able  to  collect 
interest  or  capital,  and  had  no  idea  of  seeing  its  cargoes  diverted 
to  the  Russian-owned  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which  it 
crosses  at  Anganchi.  Campaigning  in  the  fearful  cold  of  a 
North  Manchurian  November,  with  the  thermometer  often 
far  below  zero,  must  have  been  a  terrible  ordeal  for  the  Japanese, 
who  loathe  cold,  and  the  Chinese  fought  with  the  utmost 
determination.  But  superior  organization  and  equipment 
told,  and  Tsitsihar  was  duly  captured. 

The  marvel  was  that  Russia  made  no  resistance  to  this  in¬ 
vasion  of  her  sphere.  Even  when,  as  within  the  past  month, 
the  Japanese  have  been  sending  troops  over  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  to  Harbin,  where  in  the  course  of  faction¬ 
fighting  several  Japanese  are  said  to  have  been  looted  and 
killed,  Moscow  has  done  no  more  than  raise  a  protest  so  mild 
that  it  could  plainly  be  disregarded.  The  only  apparent 
conclusion  is  that  Russia  is  too  short  of  money  and  too  set  on 
the  Five  Year  Plan  to  interfere.  The  Far  East  for  her  must 
wait  on  the  fate  of  more  important  matters  nearer  Home. 

There  remained  only  the  southwest  of  Manchuria  where 
the  Young  Marshal  had  established  a  forlorn  capital  at  Chin- 
chow.  Already  in  early  October,  General  Honjo,  with  the  old 
Samurai  politeness,  had  despatched  his  belongings  to  him 
from  Mukden,  but  further  proceedings  were  stayed  while 
Japan  wrestled  with  the  League  of  Nations — or,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  stood  still  and  let  the  League  endeavour 
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to  wrestle  with  her.  But  shortly  before  Christinas  the  bandits 
in  southwest  Manchuria  became  unendurable.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  the  military  in  Chinchow  were  egging  them  on — 

Hiawatha  seemed  to  think  so. 

Seemed  to  think  it  not  unlikely. 

A  double  advance,  from  Newchang  by  the  seashore,  and  from 
Mukden  southwards  by  rail,  was  begun,  a  request  conveyed  to 
the  Young  Marshal  to  retire  ;  wisely  he  fell  back  behind  the 
Great  Wall  without  useless  bloodshed,  and,  on  January  3rd, 
all  Manchuria  from  the  sea  to  C.E.R.  passed  under  their 
control.  Washington  sent  a  rasping  protest,  emphasizing, 
particularly,  that  she  would  not  recognize  any  agreement 
which  Japan  might  enter  into  with  puppet  Governments  of 
her  own  creation.  But  Japan,  with  skilled  effrontery,  actually 
contrived  to  twist  the  American  Note  into  a  semblance  of 
support  for  her  own  action,  and  the  new  business  of  creating 
puppet  governments  went  on  undisturbed. 

Precisely  what  form  the  Manchurian  Government  will  take 
is  not  yet  seen.  According  to  some  reports  it  will  be  an 
independent  Republic,  not  impossibly  with  the  Ching  Emperor 
Hsuan  Tung  (to  refer  to  him  as  “  Mr.  Henry  Pu  Yi  ”  is  a  delib¬ 
erate  insult  concocted  by  the  Kuomintang,  much  as  Crom- 
wellians  spoke  of  “  the  man  Charles  ”)  as  President.  Among 
the  factions  hostile  to  the  Young  Marshal  Japan  has  had  no 
difficulty  in  creating  Committees  to  carry  on  pro  tem.y  though 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  of  their  members  have  done  so 
only  under  protest  and  to  maintain  China’s  lien  on  the  Depen¬ 
dency.  Japan  has  given  three  solemn  pledges  that  she  has  no 
territorial  designs  and  stands  firmly  by  the  “  open  door  ”. 
These  will  be  remembered.  But  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  be  a  case  of  “  the  voice  is  Jacob’s 
voice  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau  ”. 

Enough  has  been  written  elsewhere  of  the  vain  efforts  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  cope  with  a  situation  which,  with  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  facts  and — may  it  be  said  ? — more 
judiciousness,  might  have  been  recognized  as  unassailable 
from  the  first.  Japan  always  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  she 
would  brook  no  third-party  mediation  in  Manchuria.  In 
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December  she  agreed  to  receive  an  international  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  which  might  really  have  been  decided  upon  two 
months  earlier.  Another  two  months  were  wasted  before  the 
Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Lytton,  sailed, 
and  it  is  still  not  yet  in  Manchuria.  It  will  find  Japan  sweeping 
up  a  few  corners  and  with  a  perfectly  documented  case,  all 
ready,  for  every  step  she  has  taken.  But  Manchuria  has  become 
a  side  issue  compared  with  the  terrible  events  at  Shanghai. 

VI 

The  story  is  so  fresh  in  every  mind  that  a  very  brief  outline 
will  suffice.  A  small  riot  between  Chinese  and  Japanese — 
the  first,  be  it  observed,  of  any  seriousness  in  all  these  months 
of  stress  ;  and  the  fact  speaks  eloquently  for  the  merit  of  the 
Shanghai  Municipal  Council’s  control — in  which  one  Japanese 
monk  and  one  Chinese  constable  were  killed  and  two  on  each 
side  badly  hurt,  gave  Admiral  Shiozawa  an  opportunity  for 
which  he  had  probably  long  been  waiting.  In  the  balance  of 
events  it  would  probably  be  found  that  an  insulting  article 
about  the  Emperor  of  Japan  in  a  Chinese  paper  (which  the 
Japanese  subsequently  suppressed)  weighed  largely  with  the 
Admiral ;  for  naval  and  military  Japanese  the  Emperor  is 
sacred.  The  Chinese  Mayor,  after  vainly  waiting  for  two  days 
for  instructions  from  Nanking,  accepted  Admiral  Shiozawa’s 
demands  for  apology,  compensation  and  suppression  of  anti- 
Japanese  organizations.  According  to  neutral  reports  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Mayor  had  already  suppressed  one  or 
two  of  these  organizations,  when  Admiral  Shiozawa  declared 
that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  countrymen  in  order,  and 
forthwith  launched  i,ooo  Japanese  marines  into  Chapei. 
According  to  the  Japanese  report  to  Geneva,  the  marines  were 
merely  going  into  Chapei  to  take  up  their  prescribed  positions 
in  the  international  scheme  of  defence  of  Shanghai.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  misunderstanding  here.  Chapei  is 
Chinese  territory,  and  has  always  been  outside  the  line  of 
Settlement  defence. 

Chapei  is  a  densely  packed  maze  of  narrow  lanes  and  alleys, 
some  four  miles  in  extent.  Numbers  of  Japanese  live  there. 
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as  also  in  the  adjoining  Hongkew  district  of  the  foreign  area, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  them  were  long  ago  withdrawn 
into  the  Settlement.  It  is  the  abode  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  poorer  Chinese  workers.  Like  such  districts  everywhere, 
Chapei  is  a  natural  refuge  for  criminals,  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  are  peaceable,  inoffensive  folk.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  offices  of  boycotters  are  worse  in  Chapei  than  else¬ 
where  ;  in  any  case  they  could  easily  escape  the  Japanese 
clutches  by  moving  house.  There  are  25,000  Cantonese 
troops  at  Shanghai  and  the  Japanese  marines  were  met  by 
a  sharp  fire  from  roofs  and  windows  ;  aeroplanes  were  brought 
up  to  drop  bombs  on  the  snipers  ;  fires  were  started  ;  no 
brigade  was  available  ;  hundreds  of  flimsy  Chinese  houses 
were  burnt,  many  civilians  perished  ;  tens  of  thousands  have 
fled  to  the  International  Settlement,  where  hundreds  of 
families  have  been  camping  in  the  streets,  surrounded  by  such 
poor  belongings  as  they  could  carry  away,  because  there  are 
not  roofs  to  cover  them. 

With  little  intermission  fighting  has  continued  in  Chapei 
(at  the  time  of  writing)  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  while  for  the 
past  ten  days  Japanese  men-of-war  have  been  bombarding  the 
Woosung  forts,  where  the  Shanghai  river  enters  the  Yangtze, 
with  no  conclusion.  The  fury  and  tenacity ’of  the  Chinese 
troops  are  surprising  to  those  who  do  not  know  what  excellent 
fighting  material  there  is  in  Chinese  soldiers,  how  much  they 
have  been  inured  to  destruction  by  the  fearful  bloodthirstiness 
of  modern  Chinese  civil  wars,  and  the  depth  of  their  hatred  for 
the  Japanese.  But  Chapei  is  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  sprinkled 
with  festering  corpses.  On  one  day  fires  could  be  seen  stretching 
over  a  line  three  miles  long.  The  destruction  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Press,  which  published  most  of  China’s  educational  works, 
contained  priceless  Oriental  manuscripts  and  employed  3,000 
hands,  is  particularly  lamentable.  But  worse  still  is  the 
thought  of  ffie  thousands  of  humble  Chinese,  dead  or  reduced 
to  absolute  beggary.  To  invade  such  a  place  as  Chapei  with 
a  totally  inadequate  force  was  a  gross  military  mistake,  and  the 
whole  story,  after  every  extenuating  circumstance  has  been 
allowed  for,  is  an  indelible  mark  on  Japan’s  good  name.  It  is 
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only  fair  to  emphasize  that  in  Manchuria  her  soldiers  have 
behaved  conspicuously  well  towards  civilians. 

VII 

For  the  International  Settlement  and  the  French  Con¬ 
cession,  which  jointly  make  up  foreign  Shanghai,  the  anxiety 
and  danger  were,  and  are,  very  real.  This  area,  about  seventeen 
miles  square,  is  closely  ringed  about  by  teeming  Chinese 
districts,  the  boundary  at  many  points  indistinguishable  and 
always  difficult  to  hold.  Apart  from  the  obvious  perils  of 
fires  spreading,  shells  falling  within  the  boundary,  food  supplies 
unable  to  get  through,  there  are  a  million  Chinese  in  foreign 
Shanghai,  besides  no  one  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
homeless  refugees ;  and  although  the  great  majority  are 
peaceful  folk,  the  Shanghai  mob  is  particularly  nasty  and  the 
whole  Chinese  community  is  naturally  at  boiling  point.  The 
Council  has  an  admirable  force  of  5,000  police,  besides  a  most 
efficient  Volunteer  Corps  of  2,000,  and  since  the  fighting 
began  it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the  British  troops  under 
Brigadier  George  Fleming  to  a  full  brigade.  French,  American 
and  Italian  reinforcements  are  also  en  route  or  already  received. 
But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Chinese  mob  could 
make  itself  nasty — a  general  strike  for  instance,  or  incendiarism. 
It  is  a  particular  grievance  with  the  Chinese  that  the  Japanese 
marines  were  allowed  to  attack  Chapei  through  Hongkew 
(in  fact  they  could  not  then  be  stopped).  Since  then  22,000 
Japanese  troops  have  been  landed  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Shanghai — all  docks,  wharves,  warehouses  and  mills,  water 
and  electricity  works.  The  danger  of  Chinese  retaliation  here 
is  frightful.  Yet  who  could  blame  them  ? 

Since  the  famous  Battle  of  Muddy  Flats  in  1854,  during  the 
Taiping  Rebellion,  no  foreign  force  has  been  landed  at  Shanghai 
for  purposes  of  offence  (as  distinct  from  defence,  of  course) 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tacit  understanding  among  the 
Powers  against  any  individual  member  of  the  group  taking 
separate  action,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  quarrels 
of  one  may  affect  all.  This  fear  is  vividly  realized  to-day  and 
is  accentuated  by  the  inchoate  condition  of  China,  from  which 
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all  coherent  government  and  semblance  of  the  rule  of  law  have 
utterly  vanished. 

This,  not  without  justice,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Japanese 
case.  Her  newspapers  preach,  and  it  must  be  thought  that  her 
Government  also  holds,  that  China’s  militarists  and  politicians 
will  never  come  to  their  senses  till  they  have  been  taught  a 
sharp  lesson.  Japan  pleads  provocation,  and  that  her  actions 
are  guided  by  a  policy  of  the  common  interests  of  all.  It  may 
be  a  case  of  post  hoc  rather  than  propter  hoc^  but  in  the  upshot 
the  plea  cannot  be  ignored.  She  rejected  the  proposals  for 
general  cessation  of  hostilities  and  mediation  made  by  Great 
Britain  on  February  ist,  backed  though  they  were  by  America, 
France  and  Italy,  and  none  of  the  four  appears  inclined  to 
pursue  the  matter  further.  But  Japan  has  since  put  forward 
the  idea  of  neutralizing  all  Shanghai  with  a  surrounding  belt 
of  country,  as  well  as  Canton,  Hankow,  Tsingtao  and  Tientsin. 
The  argument  is  that  Chinese  merchants,  thus  protected, 
would  be  able  to  resist  their  misrulers’  demands  for  money, 
and  that  civil  war  would  languish  for  lack  of  funds.  Such  a 
scheme  has  often  been  mooted  and  the  case  for  it  is  over¬ 
whelming.  The  neutralized  areas  would  soon  radiate  a  pros¬ 
perity  which  would  go  far  to  heal  China  both  financially  and 
politically.  By  arranging  that  the  whole  scheme  should  be 
reconsidered  when  conditions  improved,  and  by  combining 
it  with  Mr.  Justice  Feetham’s  proposal  for  Shanghai  (joint 
administration  by  local  Chinese  and  foreign  business  men)  it 
could  be  managed  without  loss  of  “  face  ”  for  China. 


The  past  four  months  (or  four  or  fourteen  years,  for  that 
matter)  are  but  another  illustration  of  the  danger  that  all  weak 
government  brings  to  itself  and  to  others.  In  trying  to  appraise 
the  issues  between  China  and  Japan  one  finds  oneself  contin¬ 
ually  swinging  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that.  But  for  the  world 
at  large  the  general  upshot  has  merely  been  brought  on  a  little 
more  quickly  by  recent  events.  The  Kuomintang  have  failed, 
partly  by  an  incapacity  for  which,  in  view  of  the  huge  problem 
they  inherited,  they  cannot  wholly  be  blamed ;  partly  from 
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inability  to  see  that  China  is  a  continent,  not  a  country,  and 
can  only  be  handled  in  accordance  with  the  practice  and 
precepts  continuous  through  3,000  years.  A  year  ago  the 
best  of  the  Nationalists  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reform  the 
Government  in  harmony  with  realities,  and,  as  described 
above,  were  defeated.  Long  before  the  clash  with  Japan  many 
Chinese  were  saying  that  China  would  never  get  out  of  the 
slough  without  help  from  abroad.  No  single  Power  can  manage 
such  a  work.  Japan  left  to  her  own  devices,  can  neither  conquer 
nor  pacify  China.  As  fast  as  she  may  occupy  one  point,  trouble 
would  break  out  at  another.  The  obvious  agent  is  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  at  any  rate  is  above  suspicion  of  land¬ 
grabbing. 

But  action  is  needed,  not  words.  You  cannot  negotiate 
with  a  vacuum,  and  it  is  really  ridiculous  to  continue,  at 
Geneva  or  anywhere  else,  to  go  on  trying  to  deal  with  China 
as  if  she  were  a  responsible  organism.  She  is,  in  fact,  a  patient 
in  a  high  state  of  fever  and  weakness,  and  the  world  is  too  small 
to  allow  one  of  its  largest  members  to  languish  in  a  sick  bed. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  right  treatment  is  not  beyond 
imagination,  nor,  provided  the  doctors  will  only  be  firm,  the 
patient  beyond  hope  of  recovery  to  perfect  health.  For,  if 
given  a  fair  chance,  her  constitution  and  recuperative  powers 
are  very  strong. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  the  neutral  Consuls  at  Shanghai  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  commanders  to  a  conference  to  discuss  a  cessation 
of  fighting.  Whatever  the  result,  the  essential  problem  of  China  remains  unaffected — 
except,  possibly,  for  the  worse — which  is  to  restore  effective  Government  in  China, 
a  task,  by  common  consent,  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Chinese  themselves  unaided. 
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Analysing  The  Import  Duties  Bill 
By  The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P. 


I 

February  4th  was  a  momentous  occasion  in  the  annals 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  that  day  the  policy  for 
which  Joseph  Chamberlain  spent,  in  vain,  the  eloquence 
and  passion  of  his  crowning  years,  was  embodied  in  proposals 
“  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  which  he  loved,  in  the 
presence  of  one  and  by  the  lips  of  the  other  of  the  two 
immediate  successors  by  which  his  name  is  carried  on  **.  On 
that  day  was  fulfilled,  after  eighty-six  years,  Disraeli’s  prophecy 
that  the  “  dark  and  inevitable  hour  will  come,  when  their 
spirits  softened  by  misfortune,”  the  people  of  this  country 
would  awaken  from  the  intoxication  of  an  economic  theory 
and  return  to  those  national  principles  that  ”  made  England 
great  and  which  alone  will  keep  England  great  ”.  We  debated 
under  the  shadow  of  great  names  and  with  a  sense  of  mighty 
issues.  For  all  that,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  opening  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  new  tariff  proposals  rose  to  the  height  of  those 
issues.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  was  businesslike  and  effi¬ 
cient.  Mr.  Runciman  subsequently  won  high  praise  for  an 
hour  of  bland  and  neat  discursiveness.  Only  the  piquancy  of 
his  position  gave  to  Sir  Herbert  Samuel’s  hammer  and  tongs 
indictment  of  the  details  of  his  colleagues’  scheme  an  import¬ 
ance  otherwise  unwarranted  by  an  essentially  mediocre  per¬ 
formance.  There  was  no  Disraeli  to  set  forth  the  ideals  of  the 
defeated  cause,  no  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  new  era.  All  was  detailed,  relevant  to  concrete  and 
temporary  issues,  evasive  of  the  greater  underlying  principles. 
Nor  could  it,  perhaps,  have  been  otherwise  in  the  circum- 
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stances  of  a  coalition  government  where  the  defenders  of  the 
policy  had  to  consider  the  susceptibilities  of  recently  converted 
colleagues,  or  their  own  past  utterances,  and  where  the  record 
of  its  critics  was  not  altogether  free  from  suspicion. 

II 

Such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  may  have  been  politically 
convenient  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  fails  to  do 
justice  to  those  who,  like  Joseph  Chamberlain,  saw  deeper 
into  the  needs  of  their  time  than  the  mass  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  whose  warnings  might  have  saved  us  from  the 
misfortunes  from  which  we  are  now  struggling  to  extricate 
ourselves.  Nor  does  it  help  the  nation  to  understand,  to 
embrace  and  resolutely  to  maintain  what  is  not  a  mere  emer¬ 
gency  measure  to  meet  an  abnormal  situation,  but  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  of  policy  demanded  by  a  national  outlook  and 
by  world  conditions  utterly  different  from  those  of  the  days 
when  our  Free  Trade  policy  was  initiated. 

The  essential  postulate  of  Free  Trade  was  a  world  of 
individuals  recognizing  no  frontiers,  and  owing  no  loyalties 
and  no  responsibilities,  so  far  as  the  field  of  economics  was 
concerned.  Nations  were,  or  should  be,  nothing  more  than 
administrative  compartments,  justified  by  geographical,  lin¬ 
guistic  or  historical  convenience.  The  task  of  the  State  was 
to  see  to  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  and  the  suppression  of 
crime,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the  free  play  of  economic  forces, 
whether  between  different  sections  of  the  community  at  home, 
or  between  its  citizens  and  the  outside  world.  That  con¬ 
ception  dominated,  not  only  this  country,  but  the  intelligentsia 
of  Europe  for  a  generation  or  more.  Up  till  1870  no  one 
could  say  that  Cobden’s  dream  of  world  Free  Trade,  even  if 
as  yet  unrealized,  was  a  mere  illusion.  It  was  shattered,  so 
far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  by  the  sequence,  with  which  we 
have  again  become  familiar,  of  war,  indemnity  and  monetary 
disturbance.  The  demonetization  of  silver,  started  by 
Germany  on  the  strength  of  the  French  indemnity,  created  a 
world  depression  from  which  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
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could  only  shelter  themselves  by  the  establishment  of  definitely 
protectionist  tariffs. 

There  were,  however,  deeper  and  more  enduring  causes 
underlying  the  change  than  the  temporary  crisis  of  the 
’seventies.  The  individualist  conception  of  the  State  was 
gradually  being  displaced  by  that  alternative  conception, 
which  in  its  various  aspects,  nationalism,  social  reform, 
socialism,  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  State  is  an  organic 
entity,  whose  permanent  welfare  and  strength  transcends  the 
immediate  interest  and  convenience  of  any,  or  all,  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  it.  In  its  external  aspect  that 
conception  inevitably  called,  not  for  a  policy  which  might 
give  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  creation  of  wealth  to 
individuals  or  to  the  world  at  large,  but  for  one  which  secured 
the  greatest  possible  share  of  the  world’s  wealth  and  the  fullest 
all  round  development,  for  a  particular  nation.  In  its  internal 
aspect  that  conception  has  manifested  itself  both  in  the  ever 
widening  scope  of  social  reform  and  in  the  increasing  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  idea  of  a  national  standard  of  living.  Both  these 
ideas,  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  immediate  competitive  capacity 
to  ultimate  national  efficiency,  logically  justify  protection  to 
prevent  their  frustration  by  outside  forces.  The  high  expen¬ 
diture  on  modern  social  reform  constitutes  an  overhead,  a 
veiled  excise,  on  production  which,  even  on  free  trade  fiscal 
principles,  justifies  a  corresponding  customs  tariff.  A  high 
standard  of  living  among  the  masses  has  its  compensation  for 
the  manufacturer  in  the  strength  of  his  home  market,  but  only 
if  those  who  earn  the  high  wages  spend  them  on  buying  goods 
made  by  their  highly-paid  fellow  countrymen. 

Concurrently  with  the  loss  of  its  political  justification.  Free 
Trade  was  increasingly  losing  even  its  purely  technical 
advantages.  More  and  more  the  use  of  costly  machinery — 
the  supersession  of  manufacture  by  “  mechanofacture  ” — and  the 
employment  of  highly  paid  technical  and  research  staffs,  made 
a  secure  market  of  adequate  size  more  important  than  an 
uncertain  world  market.  Rationalization,  the  very  essence 
of  which  lies  in  the  adjustment  of  production  to  the  market, 
has  emphasized  the  same  demand.  Of  recent  years,  indeed, 
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this  technical  aspect  of  the  problem  has  set  its  limits  to  the 
increasing  tendency  of  every  nation,  great  and  small,  to  adopt 
indiscriminate  high  protection.  In  many  articles  to-day  the 
minimum  output  for  efficient  production  is  so  large  that,  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  there  are  no  national  markets  really 
adequate  to  sustain  it.  To  hold  its  own  nationalism  will  be 
forced  to  extend  its  outlook,  and  to  find  in  the  close  economic 
association  of  politically  or  geographically  kindred  national 
groups  a  new  basis  for  the  future. 

Ill 

All  these  considerations,  which  had  long  dominated  the 
outlook  and  shaped  the  policy  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  in 
this  country  telling  with  increasing  force  in  favour  both  of  Pro¬ 
tection  and  of  Imperial  Preference  before  the  Great  War.  They 
made  a  change  of  policy  imperative  when  we  emerged  from  the 
War  with  an  immense  burden  of  internal  and  external  debt. 
But  the  War,  so  far  from  opening  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the 
world  situation,  would  seem,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  plunged 
us  back  even  more  deeply  in  our  unreasoning  faith  in  the 
methods  of  the  past.  In  the  conceit  of  ignorance  we  continued 
the  policy  of  internationalism  in  trade  and  finance,  allowing 
our  gold  standard  policy  to  cripple  our  trade  while  our  trade 
weakness  was  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  aggravating  the  situation  in  respect  of  both  by  the 
ruinous  cost  of  the  measures  which  we  adopted  to  alleviate  the 
social  consequences  of  our  folly.  It  is  a  wonderful  testimony 
to  the  inherent  strength  of  our  economic  structure  that  the 
inevitable  crash  was  delayed  so  long. 

Now  at  long  last  we  are  realizing  that  we  have  got  to  recon¬ 
struct  our  whole  national  life.  We  have  to  build  upon  a  new 
foundation,  and  the  only  foundation  broad  enough  for  our 
needs,  under  modern  conditions,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire.  The  essential  first  step  towards  laying  that  foun¬ 
dation  lies  in  the  restoration  of  economic  security  and  financial 
stability  in  this  country  whose  market  and  whose  industries 
are  still  the  dominating  factor  in  Empire  production  and 
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Empire  consumption,  and  whose  finance  must  for  long  be 
the  mainspring  of  its  development.  The  next  is  to  work  out, 
in  consultation  with  our  partners  in  the  Empire,  a  common 
or  complementary  fiscal  policy,  an  Empire-wide  plan  of 
rationalization  both  for  industry  and  agriculture,  an  Empire 
monetary  and  investment  policy,  an  Empire  policy  of  com¬ 
munications.  Such  a  reconstruction  can  only  succeed  if 
behind  it  there  is  the  driving  power  of  a  positive  economic 
doctrine,  and  of  a  definite  vision  of  the  future.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  Empire  Economic  Unity  supplies  that  need  in  a 
form  appealing  equally  to  our  practical  sense  and  to  our 
instinctive  idealism.  It  is  internationalism  on  a  practical 
plane,  nationalism  on  a  wider  scale  and  with  a  more  generous 
outlook. 

IV 

The  Import  Duties  Bill  fulfils  one  essential  condition  for  the 
first  step  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  It  is  broad  in  scope 
and  Imperial  in  conception.  It  imposes,  subject  to  certain 
important  exemptions,  a  ten  per  cent,  duty  on  all  foreign 
imports  irrespective  of  category.  The  artificial  distinction 
between  manufactures,  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  is  dis¬ 
regarded,  the  only  test  being  the  adequacy  of  the  untaxed 
supply  to  our  requirements.  All  Empire  imports  are  free. 
Colonial  imports  without  reservation,  those  from  the 
Dominions,  including  for  this  purpose  Southern  Rhodesia, 
and  from  India  until  November  15th,  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  discussions  at  Ottawa.  This  great  instalment  of  “  Empire 
Free  Trade  ”  is  not  only  a  piece  of  wise  statesmanship  from  the 
point  of  view  of  preparing  the  ground  for  Ottawa.  It  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  one  immediate  and  vital  objective, 
the  maintenance  of  the  strength  of  sterling. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  the  position  of  sterling 
depends,  not  so  much  on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  wider 
sterling  area  which  at  this  moment  includes  the  whole  Empire, 
except  Canada  and  South  Africa.  By  transferring  to  the 
sterling  area  purchases  which  we  should  otherwise  have  made 
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from  foreign  countries  outside  the  sterling  area,  we  strengthen 
our  exchange  position  just  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  home  production.  The  same  applies,  though  in  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  to  Empire  countries  not  actually  upon 
the  sterling  basis,  in  so  far  as  they  are  normally  better  cus¬ 
tomers  than  foreign  countries,  and  imports  from  them  create 
a  proportionately  larger  return  trade.  This  aspect  of  the 
question,  as  well,  of  course,  as  the  effect  of  the  subsequent 
additional  duties  in  restricting  imports,  was  entirely  ignored 
by  Sir  H.  Samuel  in  his  contemptuous  disparagement  of  the 
Government’s  proposals  as  calculated  to  deal  with  the  sterling 
situation. 

The  list  of  exemptions  consists  of  all  articles  already  subject 
to  customs  duties,  and  of  certain  important  categories  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Among  the  former  are  wheat, 
meat,  including  ham  and  bacon,  and  tea.  Among  the  latter 
are  raw  cotton,  wool,  flax  and  hemp,  hides,  rubber,  iron  ore 
and  scrap,  tin  ores,  and  concentrates,  wooden  pit  props,  wood 
pulp  and  newsprint,  cotton  and  rape  seed  and  linseed  and 
mineral  phosphates  of  lime.  Of  these  some,  such  as  iron  ore 
and  cotton,  to  name  the  two  most  obvious  instances,  are  likely 
to  remain  permanently  exempted.  Others  like  wheat,  meat, 
wool,  and  wood  pulp,  may  secure  reconsideration  after  Ottawa, 
or,  so  far  as  meat  is  concerned,  upon  evidence  of  adequate 
organization  of  the  supply  capacity  of  British  agriculture.  Tea, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  already  indicated,  is  to 
wait  to  be  considered  along  with  coffee,  cocoa  and  sugar  when 
he  deals  with  his  Budget.  Rubber  looks,  at  first  sight,  an 
unnecessary  exemption,  but  may  be  justified  by  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  distinguishing  Malayan  from  Dutch  rubber  at 
Singapore  and  by  the  fact  that  our  market  is  too  small  for 
protection  in  it  to  be  of  any  immediate  advantage  to  our 
growers.  Hemp  is  a  more  doubtful  case,  for  its  inclusion  in 
the  scheme  would  be  of  immense  help  to  the  sisal-hemp 
industry  of  East  Africa.  Moreover  rope-making  already 
enjoys  protection  under  the  Abnormal  Importations  Act  and 
further,  under  the  present  Bill,  all  materials  required  for  the 
construction,  repair  or  equipment  of  a  ship  can  be  imported 
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duty  free  into  the  shipyard,  or  secure  the  same  drawback  as 
if  they  were  exported.  The  exemption  of  newspapers  and 
books  is  a  natural  and  proper  concession  to  Free  Trade  in  the 
realm  of  thought. 

A  real  defect  in  the  Bill,  whose  provisions  are  otherwise 
remarkably  elastic,  is  that  articles  now  on  the  exemption 
schedule,  or  subsequently  added  to  the  schedule  at  the  instance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  duty 
without  fresh  legislation.  Nor  is  there  any  discretion  to  the 
Committee  to  recommend  the  temporary  or  permanent 
reduction  of  the  ten  per  cent  general  duty,  which  in  some 
cases  may  prove  somewhat  higher  than  desirable,  at  any  rate 
in  the  first  instance.  It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  several  items  in  the  schedule  of  exemptions  are 
almost  certain  to  require  modification  after  Ottawa,  whether 
in  the  direction  of  removal  from  the  schedule  or  possibly,  in 
some  cases,  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  lower  than  ten  per 
cent,  in  order  to  give  a  measure  of  protection  to  British  agri¬ 
culture.  It  may  well  prove,  for  instance,  that  a  low  preferential 
duty  on  foreign  wheat  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  every¬ 
body  concerned.  Dominions,  foreigners,  com  merchants,  millers 
and  consumers,  than  an  Empire  quota. 

Meanwhile  the  general  ten  per  cent,  will  include  all  manu¬ 
factures  not  already  liable  to  duty,  wheat  flour  and  all  cereals 
except  wheat,  dairy  produce,  eggs,  poultry  and  game,  foreign 
caught  fish,  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  not  already 
dutiable,  and,  among  raw  materials,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
aluminium,  asbestos,  all  kinds  of  timber  except  pit  props, 
jute,  copra,  ground  nuts,  palm  kernels  and  cmde  petroleum. 
The  total  value  of  foreign  retained  imports  which  will  thus 
become  dutiable  amounted  in  1930  to  ^421,000,000,  in  addition 
to  £144,000,000  already  dutiable  at  that  date  and  £51,000,000 
since  made  subject  to  orders  under  the  Abnormal  Importations 
Act.  The  retained  import  of  articles  at  present  under  the 
Free  List  was  for  the  same  year  £314,000,000. 

For  the  purposes  of  British  industry  the  ten  per  cent  general 
duty  is,  avowedly,  only  the  starting  point  or  foundation.  The 
superstructure  of  a  more  scientific  tariff  scheme  is  to  be  left 
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entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee 
of  from  three  to  six  salaried  whole-time  members,  who  can 
recommend  “  additional  duties  ’*  which  may  then  be  put  into 
effect  by  Treasury  order,  subject  to  subsequent  Parliamentary 
approval  by  resolution.  The  articles  thus  to  be  dealt  with 
are  those  which  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  “  either 
articles  of  luxury  or  articles  of  a  kind  which  are  being  produced 
or  are  likely  within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  quantities  which  are  substantial  in  relation 
to  United  Kingdom  consumption  ”,  and  the  Committee  in 
considering  these  articles  are  to  “  have  regard  to  the  advisability 
in  the  national  interest  of  restricting  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  interests  generally  of  trade  and  industry  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  those  of  trades  and  industries 
which  are  consumers  of  goods  as  well  as  of  those  which  are 
producers  of  goods  The  provision  of  employment  as  a 
criterion  is,  curiously  enough,  not  mentioned,  though  it  is 
presumably  covered  by  the  general  reference  to  the  interests 
of  trade  and  industry.  Subject  to  these  somewhat  vague 
directions  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  is  apparently 
unfettered,  and  they  are  free,  on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  to  impose 
as  low  or  as  high  a  tariff  as  they  please,  and  on  such  principles 
and  at  such  times  as  may  seem  good  to  them.  They  are  at 
liberty  to  use  the  Government’s  foundation  in  order  to  put 
up  a  bungalow  or  a  skyscraper. 

V 

It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  new  tariff,  especially  in  its 
early  stages,  should  be  as  flexible  and  adjustable  as  possible, 
and  that  its  detailed  provisions  and  their  modification  from 
time  to  time  should  be  kept  outside  the  purview  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  lobbying.  For  this  purpose  an  independent  judicially 
minded  Committee  is  an  essential  element  to  success.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  too  great  a  responsibility  has 
not  been  thrown  upon  these  “  strong,  wise  men  ”,  as 
Mr.  Runciman  has  called  them,  in  leaving  to  them  not  merely 
the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  whose  general  outlines  have  been 
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given  them,  but  a  completely  free  choice  as  to  the  kind  of 
tariff  they  are  to  impose.  The  latter  is  a  question  of  policy 
which  can  really  only  be  settled  by  a  government  which  has 
to  decide  such  broad  issues  as  the  extent  to  which  it  wishes 
to  show  special  favour  to  agriculture  or  to  the  urban  consumer, 
the  margins  it  wishes  to  have  available  for  negotiation,  the 
relative  importance  which  it  assigns  to  home.  Empire  and 
Foreign  trade,  or  to  immediate  revenue  from  customs  duties 
as  against  indirect  revenue  from  increased  production ;  in  fact, 
the  broad  general  structure  of  its  tariff  scheme.  These  are 
matters  for  which  a  Government  is  bound  to  take  responsibility, 
and  which  should  not  be  left  to  the  chance  conclusions  of  a  small 
body  of  men  who,  however  painstaking  or  impartial,  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  afford  effective  guidance  with  regard  to  them. 

No  less  serious  an  objection  to  the  method  adopted  is  the 
gravely  critical,  and  in  some  cases  almost  desperate,  plight  of 
industry.  A  ten  per  cent  duty  is,  under  present  world  con¬ 
ditions,  quite  ineffective  as  a  measure  of  protection,  even  if  the 
prospect  of  higher  duties  later  on  were  not  a  direct  incentive 
to  dumping  or  forestalling  in  the  interval.  It  is  true  that  the 
ten  per  cent  is  additional  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
exchange.  But  that  protection  has  been  largely  offset  in  some 
countries  by  special  government  action,  e.g.y  in  Germany, 
where  all  wages,  salaries,  rents,  mortgages,  railway  rates  and 
prices  generally  were  cut  down  by  ten  per  cent  or  more  last 
December.  More  generally  the  desperate  state  of  industry 
everywhere  is  forcing  exports  at  prices  which  only  exceptional 
measures  can  deal  with.  The  abnormal  protection  of  the 
exchange  is  far  more  than  offset  by  the  abnormal  conditions 
which  are  driving  continental  makers  to  sell  their  steel  here 
at  £2  a  ton  and  more  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Industry  needs  help  immediately  and,  even  more,  needs 
certainty,  at  any  rate  in  broad  outline,  as  to  the  help  it  is  going 
to  get.  At  present  it  is  left  in  complete  uncertainty  with  the 
chaotic  and  unco-ordinated  elements  of  a  tariff.  Some 
articles  are  subject  to  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  duties 
which  can  only  be  altered  by  legislation.  Others  have  duties 
of  fifty  per  cent,  and  higher,’  based  on  no  principle  except  the 
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accidental  one  of  abnormal  importation  during  certain  weeks, 
which  at  the  end  of  six  months  may  be  dropped  to  ten  per 
cent,  or  varied  to  any  other  figure.  Others  have  ten  per  cent. 
No  one  knows  on  what  principles,  or  within  what  time  the 
Committee  will  deal  with  the  problem.  Meanwhile  no  one 
is  in  a  position  to  make  preparations,  to  raise  capital  for 
enlargements  or  re-equipment,  to  take  on  directing  staff  or 
workmen.  Foreign  manufacturers  prepared  to  set  up  factories 
over  here  will  prefer  to  wait  and  dump  until  the  situation  is 
more  clearly  defined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  course  to  pursue,  so 
far  as  industry  is  concerned,  was  the  one  which  a  Conservative 
Government  would  have  followed  if  it  had  taken  office  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  the  trammels  of  Coalition,  and  for  which  it  had 
made  every  preparation.  That  was  to  introduce  immediately 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  in  advance  of  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  forestalling,  a  general  emergency  ad  valorem  tariff 
with  three  grades  of  duty  (probably  five  in  the  case  of  iron  and 
steel),  leaving  it  to  a  tariff  commission  subsequently  to  readjust 
details  at  leisure.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  one  who 
took  part  for  six  months  and  more  in  that  preparatory  work, 
that  such  an  emergency  tariff  would  have  contained  very  few 
serious  mistakes,  and  that  the  task  of  the  Commission  in  dealing 
with  these  would  have  been  infinitely  lighter  than  that  which 
is  professedly  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  Advisory  Committee. 
I  say  professedly,  for  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  Bill  may 
mean  more  than  it  says,  and  that  its  apparently  unsatisfactory 
procedure  has  only  been  framed  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
passage  through  the  Cabinet  and  through  Parliament.  If  the 
Committee  are,  in  fact,  instructed  to  go  ahead  at  once  with  the 
framing  of  a  provisional  general  tariff,  utilizing  work  that  has 
already  been  done,  and  issuing  their  recommendations  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  no  great  harm  will  have  been  done,  and  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  previous  paragraphs  falls  to  the  ground. 
This  is,  in  any  case,  the  only  businesslike  procedure,  for  the 
real  detailed  adjustment  of  a  tariff  can  never  be  done  before¬ 
hand,  but  only  after  some  sort  of  a  tariff  has  been  in  actual 
operation. 
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In  giving  that  instruction,  or  advice,  to  the  Committee  the 
Government  should  equally  give  definite  advice  with  regard  to 
the  general  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  it  expects  the 
Committee  to  recommend.  On  that  vital  issue  two  main 
considerations  seem  to  me  essential  to  keep  in  view.  One  is 
that  the  tariff,  while  high  enough  to  give  reasonable  security 
to  efficiency,  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  protect  inefficiency 
or  encourage  profiteering,  and  should  in  no  sense  be  exclusive. 
It  should  always  permit  of  sufficient  foreign  importation,  in 
most  articles  at  least,  to  keep  up  the  stimulus  of  competition, 
not  only  in  respect  of  prices,  but  also  of  improvements  in  quality 
or  design.  The  experience  of  the  McKenna  and  Safeguarding 
Duties  would  indicate  that  a  duty  of  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent,  on  fully  finished  manufactures  has  certainly  encouraged 
enterprise  and  efficiency,  has  not  raised  prices,  and,  while 
securing  the  greater  part  of  the  home  market,  has  not  abolished 
the  stimulus  of  foreign  competition.  In  some  instances,  at 
least,  it  would  seem  definitely  to  have  encouraged  the  export 
of  the  protected  article. 

The  other  consideration  is  that  the  duty,  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  revenue  as  well  as  of  fair  competition,  should  not 
be  less  than  the  veiled  excise  involved  in  the  total  direct  and 
indirect  incidence  of  taxation  upon  British  production.  Lord 
Snowden  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  September  estimated 
industry’s  share  of  the  national  burden  of  £1,000,000,000  of 
rates,  taxes  and  insurance  levies  as  equal  to  a  third  of  its  whole 
output,  and  such  calculations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
would  confirm  the  view  that  the  total  cumulative  tax  overhead 
on  British  production  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  to  thirty 
three  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  fully  finished  manufactures.  A 
duty  of  thirty-three  and  a  third  on  these  articles  would  there¬ 
fore  be  little,  if  anything,  more  than  an  equalization,  correcting 
the  virtual  protection  which  foreign  imports  at  present  enjoy 
over  British  goods  in  our  own  market.  It  would  certainly 
not  amount  to  high  protection.  On  the  other  hand  I  do  not 
believe  a  higher  rate  to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  except  in 
special  circumstances,  or  possibly  for  bargaining  purposes. 
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The  duty  should  be  imposed,  in  my  opinion,  without  reference 
to  the  state  of  exchange,  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
but  also  because  the  exchange  situation  itself  demands  a  more 
restrictive  policy  than  is  normally  required,  and  is,  in  any  case, 
a  temporary  and  fluctuating  factor. 

VII 

From  the  point  of  view  of  British  agriculture  the  ten  per 
cent,  duty  again  offers  a  foundation  rather  than  a  complete 
edifice.  On  dairy  produce,  eggs,  poultry  and  fruit  the  help 
afforded  by  it  will  be  appreciable  and  possibly  sufficient.  Its 
adequacy  will,  however,  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  which,  according  to  Sir  J.  Gilmour’s 
statement  of  policy  on  February  nth,  will  devote  particular 
attention  to  “  certain  horticultural  products  ”  and  to  the 
practicability  of  imposing  a  higher  duty  on  malting  barley. 
There  ought  not  to  be  an  insuperable  diflficulty  in  establishing 
a  workable  discrimination  between  feeding  and  malting  barley, 
whether  by  insisting  that  the  former  should  only  be  subject 
to  the  lower  duty  if  rendered  unfit  for  malting  by  being  stained 
or  crushed,  or,  as  has  also  been  suggested,  by  weight,  only 
the  heavier  grades  of  barley  being  suitable  for  malting.  In 
addition  to  this  the  wheat  grower  is  to  be  made  secure,  within 
a  reasonable  acreage,  by  a  quota  and  a  price  guaranteed  through 
the  millers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  while  sugar  beet 
will,  no  doubt,  in  one  form  or  another  continue  to  receive  a 
measure  of  support  sufficient  at  least  to  maintain  its  present 
position.  Where  the  ten  per  cent,  duty  will  be  of  substantial 
importance  to  agriculture  is  in  the  encouragement  which  it 
will  afford  to  the  building  up  of  rural  industries  based  on  the 
tinning  or  bottling  of  milk,  fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry 
or  game. 

The  obvious  gap  in  the  scheme,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is 
the  exclusion  of  meat,  including  pig  products.  Meat  produc¬ 
tion  is,  over  most  of  the  United  Kingdom,  our  main  agricultural 
industry,  and  one  whose  development  offers  the  greatest 
prospects  for  the  future.  The  meat  grower  is  now  to  be 
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placed  in  the  position  of  being  himself  unprotected,  but  of 
having  to  pay  more  on  his  maize  (which  presumably  is  to  be 
taxed  pending  negotiations  with  South  Africa  or  Argentina), 
and,  possibly,  on  his  feeding  barley.  The  matter  clearly 
cannot  be  left  permanently  where  it  is.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Government  has  no  doubt  had  to  consider  the  effect  of  its 
whole  programme  on  the  cost  of  living,  the  defects  in  the 
existing  organization  of  our  production  in  this  country,  and  the 
possibilities  of  some  really  comprehensive  agreement  on  the 
question  of  meat  emerging  from  the  discussions  at  Ottawa. 
Sir  J.  Gilmour  has  already  announced  that  the  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  promote  some  form  of  quantitative  regu¬ 
lation  of  bacon  imports  if  a  satisfactory  scheme  for  the 
organization  of  the  bacon  industry  can  be  evolved.  But  in 
the  main  the  meat  problem  will  have  to  wait  for  its  solution 
at  Ottawa.  The  problem  of  British  agriculture  is,  indeed, 
over  a  large  part  of  the  field  at  least,  inseparable  from  the 
wider  problem  of  Empire  agriculture,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  case  of  agricultural  Britain  will  secure  no  less  full 
consideration  at  the  Conference  than  that  of  the  other  agri¬ 
cultural  Dominions. 

VIII 

For  that  Conference  the  Bill  makes  an  auspicious  beginning. 
The  wide  measure  of  preference  which  it  affords,  together 
with  other  preferences  already  in  existence  or  likely  to  be 
created  as  additional  duties  are  imposed,  will  enable  us  to 
start  the  whole  discussion  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  shortsighted  or  unstatesmanlike  than 
the  idea,  at  one  time  seriously  discussed,  of  imposing  the  ten 
per  cent,  duty  on  the  Dominions  provisionally  as  a  bargaining 
point  for  Ottawa.  To  approach  the  Conference  in  that  spirit 
would,  indeed,  be  a  fatal  misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
problem.  The  object  of  the  Conference  is  not  to  see  how  little 
we  can  give  to  the  Dominions  and  how  much  we  can  secure  in 
return,  but  to  see  how  far  we  can  enhance  the  value  of  prefer¬ 
ences  worth  giving  for  their  own  sake  by  businesslike  negotiation 
and  by  the  permanence  assured  by  definite  agreements.  The 
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other  Empire  countries  are  so  much  our  best  customers  that 
it  is  in  our  own  immediate  interest  to  give  them  preference 
without  any  careful  reckoning  of  the  precise  measure  of 
reciprocity  we  get  in  return.  But  preferences  thus  given 
obviously  cannot  confer  nearly  so  great  a  benefit  as  those 
arrived  at  after  intimate  consultation.  The  fullest  value,  indeed, 
can  only  be  secured  from  the  Conference  if  the  problem  is 
regarded,  not  as  one  of  bargaining,  but  as  one  of  inter-imperial 
rationalization  both  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

Behind  the  problem  of  our  own  tariff  and  of  Imperial 
preference,  and  rightly  relegated  until  after  Ottawa,  lies  the 
problem  of  using  our  new  found  powers  to  secure  better 
terms  for  our  trade  in  foreign  markets.  There  is  no  reason 
why  negotiations  to  this  end  should  in  any  way  prejudice  or 
weaken  our  Imperial  policy,  so  long  as  it  is  clearly  provided 
by  our  agreements  with  the  Dominions  that  any  special  terms, 
any  “  second  preferences  ”  given  to  foreign  countries  which 
are  prepared  to  make  concessions  in  our  favour,  are  given  not 
in  diminution  of  Imperial  preferences,  but  at  the  expense  of 
other  foreign  countries.  The  Bill  provides  for  such  negotia¬ 
tion  in  two  ways,  firstly  by  giving  the  Board  of  Trade  power 
to  lower  duties  for  that  purpose,  and  secondly  by  giving  it 
power  to  impose  additional  duties  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 
on  the  products  of  any  country  which  discriminates  against 
British  trade. 

These  provisions  raise  an  issue  of  the  first  importance.  All 
our  commercial  treaties  in  the  past  have  been  governed  by  the 
Most  Favoured  Nation  clause  which  we,  and  most  other 
nations  following  our  example,  have  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  any  concessions  granted  to  one  nation  must  be  automatic¬ 
ally  extended  to  all  other  nations  enjoying  most  favoured 
nation  rights.  The  underlying  idea  of  the  clause  was  that  in 
this  way  every  specific  concession  between  two  nations  extended 
the  area  of  freer  trade  in  every  direction.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  clause  has  probably  had  the  contrary  effect.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  chary  of  making  concessions  which  they  have  to 
extend  to  all  the  world,  especially  when  the  concessions  which 
they  would  wish  to  secure  from  others  in  return  may  possibly 
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be  granted  to  them  for  nothing  as  the  outcome  of  somebody 
else’s  sacrifice.  Moreover  the  clause,  in  its  present  form,  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  whole  trend  of  modern  economic 
development  towards  associated  groups.  It  directly  forbids 
any  closer  association  of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  mutual 
economic  support,  an  association  which  would  probably  do 
far  more  for  permanent  European  peace  than  wilPever  be 
achieved  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

IX 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  introducing  his  proposals  summarized 
under  seven  heads  the  objects  which  he  was  aiming  to  secure. 
They  were  the  correction  of  the  balance  of  payment,  the 
fortifying  of  the  revenue,  insurance  against  a  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  the  transfer  to  our  own  fields  and  factories  of  work 
now  done  elsewhere,  an  increased  efficiency  in  our  methods  of 
production  and  distribution,  effective  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries,  and  Empire  co-operation.  Taking  the  scheme  of 
the  Bill  as  a  whole  and  in  the  form  which  it  is  eventually 
destined  to  assume  it  is  well  calculated  to  achieve  all  those 
objects.  The  import  side  of  the  balance  of  sterling  payments 
should  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  protection  given  not  only  to 
domestic  production  but  also  to  the  sterling  area.  The 
export  side  should  be  strengthened  not  only  by  more  favour¬ 
able  terms  of  admission  in  the  Empire  and,  possibly,  in  certain 
foreign  countries,  but  more  generally  by  the  greater  efficiency 
of  production  which  will  follow  the  possession  of  a  secure 
home  market.  Efficiency,  indeed,  as  the  experience  of  other 
countries  and  of  our  own  safeguarded  industries  has  shown,  is 
the  natural  concomitant  of  conditions  under  which  enterprise 
has  a  reasonably  assured  prospect  of  reward. 

The  fact  that  the  policy  is  based  on  an  Empire  Free  list  for 
everything,  with  a  general  free  list  for  those  materials  or 
foodstuffs  in  respect  of  which  the  adequacy  of  the  Empire 
supply  is  not  yet  assured,  should  act  as  an  insurance  against 
a  rise  in  costs,  backed  by  the  effect  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole  in 
keeping  up  the  sterling  position.  Lastly  the  fortifying  of  the 
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revenue  will  result  partly  from  the  direct  yield  of  the  duties, 
but  far  more  from  the  increased  yield  of  taxation  consequent 
on  increased  production  and  from  the  diminution  of  our 
expenditure  on  unemployment.  It  is  from  this  latter  source, 
and  not  from  the  imposition  of  burdens  upon  the  poor,  that 
the  urgent  necessity  of  reducing  the  burden  of  direct  taxation 
will  be  met.  The  scheme  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  coherent 
whole  each  part  of  which  is  complementary  to  and  contributory 
to  every  other. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  millenium  will  be  attained 
when  the  Bill  reaches  the  Statute  Book  on  March  ist.  On 
the  contrary  the  immediate  effects  may  well  be  slow  and 
uncertain.  There  are  bound  to  be  mistakes  in  the  original 
fixing  of  some  of  the  duties.  In  other  cases  delay  on  the 
part  of  British  manufacturers  in  meeting  new  demands  may 
cause  irritating  shortages.  Agriculture  may  well  find  it 
even  harder  to  recover  and  take  longer  to  reorganize  itself 
than  industry,  and  in  the  process  the  consumer  may  at 
times  be  incommoded.  World  conditions  may  at  any  moment 
bring  about  the  much  desired  general  rise  in  the  price  level, 
and  thus  incidentally  afford  a  handle  to  the  critics  of  the 
new  policy.  A  more  serious  danger  to  its  success  would  be 
if  the  Government  and  the  authorities  responsible  for  our 
monetary  policy  endeavoured  to  forestall  that  criticism  by  a 
policy  of  credit  restriction  which  would  seriously  check  the 
expansion  which  should  normally  follow.  All  these  incidental 
difficulties  will  no  doubt  right  themselves  before  long.  But  it 
will  make  all  the  difference  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  nation 
will  face  and  overcome  them,  if  it  is  made  to  realize  that  it  is 
undertaking  a  great  task  of  reconstruction  offering  incalculable 
results,  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  immeasurable  opportunities, 
and  not  merely  submitting  to  an  experiment  of  dubious 
economic  validity  to  which  we  have  been  reluctantly  driven 
by  an  abnormal  emergency. 
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By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

A  FEW  months  ago,  a  distinguished  visitor  appeared  in 
London,  who  would  once  have  been  regarded  as 
nothing  less  stark  and  startling  than  a  naked  fakir  out 
of  the  desert.  He  would  have  been  far  more  of  a  monster,  in 
the  time  of  George  Washington,  than  a  Red  Indian  suddenly 
appearing  at  the  Cabinet  Council  of  Lord  North.  The  ladies 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  certainly,  would  have  shrieked  with 
horror  at  the  very  thought,  let  alone  the  very  sight  of  him  ; 
and  regarded  his  intrusion  as  something  like  the  unaccountable 
outbreak  of  a  leper,  a  lunatic  and  a  savage.  And  even  the 
twentieth  century,  which  had  progressed  to  the  point  of 
regarding  nakedness  as  the  elegant  element  in  drama,  and 
lunacy  as  the  most  subtle  distinction  of  literature,  certainly 
felt  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  person  as 
rather  embarrassing  and  even  alarming.  He  was  a  Mahatma, 
a  mystic  from  India,  who  prided  himself  on  wearing  nothing 
but  a  loin-cloth  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  ;  and  who  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  wanderings,  as  Homer  carried  his  antique 
harp,  a  still  more  antiquated  sort  of  spinning-wheel.  Of  this 
also  he  was  proud,  he  was  proud  of  it  because  it  was  antiquated  ; 
for  according  to  his  philosophy  (and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  that  part  of  his  philosophy)  mankind  had  only  walked 
into  an  iron  trap  when  it  went  in  for  machinery  more  modem, 
more  rapid  or  more  complicated.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  flat 
opposition,  not  only  to  British  rule,  but  to  all  civilisation  of  the 
sort  which  now  includes  British  civilisation.  This  was  Gandhi ; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  enemies  of  England.  And  when  he 
came  to  England,  England  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
Since  he  has  gone  back  to  India,  I  understand  he  has  been  put 
in  prison  ;  but  I  gravely  doubt  whether  they  know  what  to 
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do  with  him  there.  The  important  point,  however,  is  that  he 
did  come  to  England,  and  that  English  public  opinion  could 
not  really  get  beyond  a  very  vague  feeling  that  he  was  a  joke. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  caricature  and  comic  writing 
about  his  somewhat  simplified  costume,  and,  for  the  rest,  this 
extraordinary  and  enormous  incident  passed  like  an  earthquake 
that  rights  itself  and  is  quieted  in  an  hour.  A  naked  man  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  had  come,  carrying  an  instrument  histori¬ 
cally  classified  with  a  stone  hatchet  or  a  flint  arrow,  and  when 
he  went,  a  mild  amusement  was  succeeded  by  a  milder  calm. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  now  indeed  getting  on  for 
two  hundred,  there  lived  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  British 
Colonies  largely  concerned  with  the  growing  of  tobacco  for 
other  gentlemen  at  home.  He  was  a  man  of  tall  and  com¬ 
manding  figure,  that  went  with  the  stately  and  sweeping  manners 
of  the  time  ;  and  stories  were  told  of  the  stupendous  gravity 
with  which  he  removed  his  three-cornered  hat,  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  salute  of  a  negro  ;  saying  afterwards,  “  Would 
you  have  a  poor  ignorant  coloured  man  boast  that  he  has 
better  manners  than  I  ?  ”  There  was  much  about  him  that 
leaned  naturally  to  the  military  calling,  with  its  formality  and 
discipline  ;  and  he  had  already  seen  some  service  as  a  young 
man  in  the  British  expedition  against  the  French  in  Canada, 
serving  with  distinction  in  Braddock’s  unfortunate  army. 
But  in  other  ways  he  was  very  like  the  good  average  genial 
gentleman  of  eighteenth  century  Virginia,  who  was  still 
extremely  like  the  good  average  gentleman  of  eighteenth 
century  England.  Charges  have  been  brought  against  him 
in  later  times  ;  but  they  are  mostly  charges  of  not  being  the 
sort  of  prig  he  would  never  have  pretended  to  be.  To  say 
that  he  drank  wine  more  freely  than  is  now  the  common 
custom,  or  that  he  liked  the  society  of  ladies,  possibly  in  a 
free  and  easy  fashion,  is  merely  to  say  that  he  was  what  he 
obviously  was  ;  a  man  of  the  world  of  his  own  type  and  time  ; 
who  had  no  possible  motive  for  asceticism  ;  who  had  been 
fortunately  brought  up  outside  the  shadow  of  Puritanism,  and 
who  had  certainly  never  dreamed  of  Prohibition.  For  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  Episcopalian ;  and  the  fact  is  very  vividly  written 
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across  all  the  earlier  records  of  the  Republic.  For  the  rest,  in 
every  detail  of  his  costume,  of  his  daily  life  on  its  social  side, 
of  his  code  of  manners  and  conception  of  honour,  in  the 
private  relations  of  life,  he  was  exactly  like  any  of  the  aristo¬ 
crats  who  were  then  governing  England.  He  could  not  only 
have  dined  with  Lord  Rockingham,  he  could  easily  have  dined 
with  Lord  North.  If  he  had  dined  with  Lord  North  (to  use 
the  famous  phrase  of  the  Oxford  don)  they  would  not  have 
differed  much,  except  in  opinion.  He  was  rather  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  Burke  ;  he  was  much  more  of  a  dandy  than 
Fox.  He  would  have  got  on  extremely  well  with  General 
Burgoyne,  whose  defeat  was  his  victory.  But  anyhow,  generally 
speaking,  he  could  have  walked  about  Whitehall  and  St.  James 
Street,  without  any  human  being  noticing  anything,  from  his 
powder  to  his  shoe-buckles,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
ordinary  polite  and  prosperous  Englishman  walking  about 
there.  He  was  handsome  ;  he  was  well-bred  ;  he  even  had 
that  supreme  and  subtle  magic  which  appeals  most  perfectly 
to  the  large  and  liberal  soul  of  modem  times  ;  he  was  tolerably 
wealthy.  But  if  he  had  actually  come  to  London,  he  would 
have  been  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered. 

For  the  English  gentry  did  not  regard  this  highly  English 
gentleman  as  a  mild  joke.  Most  of  them  regarded  him  as  a 
traitor,  a  rebel  and  a  parricide  to  patriotism  and  his  own 
native  flag.  Some  of  them  indeed,  of  Lord  Rockingham’s 
faction,  sympathised  with  him,  but  seldom  so  much  as  it  is 
easy  and  conventional  to  sympathise  with  him  now.  But  the 
really  interesting  contrast,  as  it  concerns  the  comedy  of  history, 
can  best  be  realised  if  we  compare  his  case  with  that  of 
Gandhi.  They  are  the  disrupters  of  the  Empire  at  its  two 
extremes  of  Asia  and  America.  They  are  also  the  disrupters 
of  the  Empire  at  its  two  extremes  of  familiarity  and  un¬ 
familiarity.  And  the  point  is  that  where  there  was  familiarity 
there  was  fighting ;  and  where  there  was  unfamiliarity  there 
was  fumbling.  The  men  who  were  foes  were  the  men  who 
might  have  been  friends  ;  but  there  is  a  type  that  can  hardly 
be  a  friend,  even  if  he  is  not  a  foe.  He  is  a  stranger  who  has 
strayed  from  a  strange  culture,  as  if  from  a  strange  cosmos. 
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We  do  not  sufficiently  agree  with  him  to  disagree  with  him. 
The  primary  contrast,  as  I  say,  is  that  between  the  Virginian 
who  looked  just  like  an  Englishman,  and  would  have  been 
hanged  in  England,  and  the  Indian  who  looked  like  a  lunatic 
in  London,  but  who  could  not  even  be  put  in  a  London  lunatic 
asylum.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  alien  to  be  even 
deported.  Certainly  it  is  the  fact  that  a  mob  might  have  looked 
on  at  the  execution  of  George  Washington,  with  very  little  feel¬ 
ing  except  that  he  was  being  justly  punished  as  a  wanton  and 
thankless  traitor.  And  certainly  it  is  equally  true  that  even 
the  roughest  types  in  London  to-day  would  have  felt  some¬ 
thing  faintly  unsportsmanlike  even  about  heaving  half  a  brick 
after  Mr.  Gandhi.  It  is  usual  to  emphasise  such  a  contrast 
as  an  example  of  improved  manners  and  of  milder  and  more 
humane  punishments.  Certainly  there  is  a  degree  of  truth 
in  this,  which  should  be  allowed  its  just  importance.  Disci¬ 
pline  was  harsher  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  American 
army  as  well  as  in  the  British  army ;  and  Washington,  who 
would  then  have  been  called  a  traitor,  might  possibly  now  have 
been  called  a  tyrant.  But  we  have  had  rather  too  exclusive 
an  emphasis  on  this  comparison ;  because  it  is  always  easy 
and  dangerous  to  emphasise  too  exclusively  the  comparison 
that  is  complimentary  to  ourselves.  And  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  same  comparison,  which  is  much  more  liable  to 
be  neglected,  and  even  more  worthy  to  be  noted. 

Anglo-American  enthusiasts  sometimes  suggest  that  the 
Anglo-American  quarrel  was  a  mere  misunderstanding.  I 
should  say  it  was  the  great  glory  of  Washington’s  time  that 
there  was  quarrelling  because  there  was  not  misunderstanding. 
‘  Understanding  ’  was  a  favourite  word  among  the  men  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  they  used  it  very  rightly  in  the 
sense  of  intelligence.  When  they  understood,  they  understood 
intelligently  ;  and  they  quarrelled  because  they  understood. 
They  fought  precisely  because  they  had  a  common  ground  to 
fight  on.  Modem  Englishmen  do  not  fight  Gandhi,  because 
they  have  no  notion  of  where  in  heaven  or  earth  or  under  the 
earth  his  soul  is  really  to  be  foimd.  There  is  no  agreement 
about  terms  or  tests  or  the  true  nature  of  truth.  Now  between 
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George  the  Third  and  George  Washington  there  was  absolute 
and  complete  agreement.  They  did  not  disagree  with  each 
other  about  many  things  ;  they  did  not  misunderstand  each 
other  about  anything.  If  you  had  asked  what  is  actually 
meant  by  ‘  a  king  ’  or  ‘  a  nation  *  or  *  a  flag  *  or  *  a  gentle¬ 
man  *  or  ‘  a  citizen  *  or  ‘  a  subject/  you  would  have  found 
there  was  no  real  difference  of  definition  between  the  gentlemen 
round  Washington  and  the  gentlemen  round  Whitehall.  The 
only  question  was  whether  a  certain  gentleman  was  a  subject 
of  a  certain  king,  or  whether  he  was  a  citizen  of  a  certain 
nation  ;  which  some  said  was  no  nation,  but  which  was  anyhow 
admittedly  a  new  nation.  But  everybody  agreed  on  the  obliga¬ 
tions  that  would  follow,  either  on  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  or  on  allegiance  to  the  American  flag.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  uncomfortable  to  be  a  Conscientious  Objector  in 
Washington’s  army  as  in  Burgoyne’s  army.  And  Benedict 
Arnold  seemed,  simply  disloyal  in  American  eyes,  exactly  as 
Washington  seemed  disloyal  in  British  eyes.  But  what  would 
Washington  or  Burgoyne  (or  Benedict  Arnold  either,  for  that 
matter)  have  made  of  Gandhi  and  his  army  of  Conscientious 
Objectors  ?  Who  is  really  certain  whether  India  really 
attaches  any  importance  to  being  ‘  a  nation  * ;  any  more  than 
India  ever  attached  any  importance  to  having  ‘  a  flag  ’  ? 

The  truth  is  that  Washington  and  North  could  argue  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  the  same  reason  that  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  could  argue  inside  the  American  Republic.  They 
could  argue  because  they  had  some  common  ground  for 
argument.  The  logical  deduction  ultimately  drawn  by  each 
person,  from  that  common  ground,  might  easily  be  that  the 
other  person  ought  to  be  shot.  But  there  was  a  ground  of 
argument  and  therefore  of  action :  if  it  were  only  shooting. 
It  is  this  common  ground  that  seems  to  me  to  be  giving  way 
under  the  feet  of  mankind  at  this  moment.  The  combination 
of  the  expansion  of  geographical  knowledge,  with  the  wavering 
or  wobbling  of  ethical  or  theological  knowledge,  brings  people 
up  against  other  people  whom  they  have  never  yet  attempted 
to  understand,  and  even  now  have  no  real  intention  of  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  a  common  thing,  nowadays,  to  boast  that  the 
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nations  of  the  world  are  drawing  nearer  together.  It  is  even, 
strangely  enough,  a  common  thing  to  boast  that  the  world  is 
growing  smaller.  To  my  mind,  there  is  possibly  a  partial 
satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  it  is  growing  larger ;  that  is,  that 
we  are  beginning  to  open  up  the  vistas  and  the  visions  of 
philosophies  and  religions  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  whole 
civilisations  that  are  new  because  they  are  old.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  are  as  yet  really  getting  any  nearer  to  them  ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  we  are  not  getting  any  nearer  to  them  merely 
by  visiting  them,  or  receiving  visits  from  them.  An  English¬ 
man  is  not  nearly  so  near  to  Gandhi  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  as  he  was  to  Washington  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
Washington  and  he  meant  the  same  thing  by  waging  war ; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  Gandhi  and  he  would  mean 
the  same  thing  even  by  seeking  peace.  For  the  very  word 
*  peace  ’  has  a  connotation  in  the  transcendental  and  nihilistic 
religions  of  the  East,  which  it  has  not  in  any  of  the  vigorous, 
or  even  vulgar,  variations  of  religion  in  the  West.  I  am  not 
in  this  connection  expressing  any  hostile  opinion,  or  indeed 
any  kind  of  opinion,  on  the  mystical  theory  or  political  action 
of  the  Mahatma.  I  merely  remark  that  if  I  were  to  judge  him, 
or  in  so  far  as  any  modem  Englishmen  do  judge  him,  we  are 
all  of  us  quite  ignorant  of  how  far  he  would  really  accept  our 
principles  of  judgment.  Whereas  anybody  in  the  eighteenth 
centmy  could  have  argued  with  Washington  ;  just  as  anybody 
would  know  how  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  with  the  object  of 
fighting  a  duel. 

Nobody  in  England,  of  course,  is  likely  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him  now.  Nobody  in  England,  to  speak  of,  ever  has 
wanted  to,  for  what  is  now  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Ever 
since  the  historians  of  the  party  of  Fox  and  Burke  triumphed 
over  the  historians  of  the  party  of  Bute  and  Bolingbroke,  in 
the  teaching  of  English  history  in  the  Public  Schools,  Washing¬ 
ton  has  been  as  much  a  classical  and  even  conventional  hero 
in  the  schools  of  England  as  in  the  schools  of  America.  If 
anything,  our  own  Whig  historians  made  out  that  there  was 
less  case  for  the  old  Tory  King  than  there  really  was.  But 
though  the  historians  were  perfectly  right  in  respecting  the 
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real  virtues  of  Washington,  the  more  subtle  difficulty  I  have 
mentioned  comes  in  here  in  another  fashion,  as  may  be  seen  if 
we  compare  the  English  admiration  for  Washington  with  the 
English  indifference  to  Washington’s  great  colleagues  and  succes¬ 
sors.  There  was  something  that  was  English  about  Washington ; 
over  and  above  all  there  was  something  that  was  English 
about  Old  Virginia.  The  very  fact  that  he  seems  to  stand 
midway  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  holding  the  balance, 
makes  him  look  like  a  moderate  and  even  an  opportunist ;  the 
English  ideal  of  the  practical  man  with  his  practical  compromise. 
Hence  again  that  very  grave  gap  in  English  popular  culture ; 
the  admiration  for  Washington  combined  with  complete 
ignorance  about  Jefferson.  Jefferson  also  was  a  squire  of  the 
Virginian  tradition,  a  writer  of  splendid  English,  and  in  a 
thousand  things  similar  to  many  Englishmen  of  his  time. 
If  he  had  visited  England,  he  also  would  have  seemed  relatively 
English.  Certainly  he  would  not  have  clothed  himself  merely 
in  spectacles  and  spinning-wheels  ;  as  an  expression  of  Repub¬ 
lican  Simplicity.  But  though  it  would  be  highly  comic  to 
compare  him  to  Gandhi,  the  question  does  arise  in  connection 
with  him,  which  arose  in  connection  with  Gandhi. 

The  English  worship  of  Washington,  especially  what  we  may 
call  the  Whiggish  worship  of  Washington,  did  in  some  small 
degree  depend  on  the  fact  that  Washington  happened  to  be, 
if  not  an  English  sort  of  hero,  at  least  the  sort  of  hero  the 
English  could  understand.  He  was,  if  not  exactly  a  Strong, 
Silent  Man,  at  least  a  man  whose  strength  was  shown  in  things 
not  concerned  with  speech  ;  and  in  that  sense  not  concerned 
with  thought.  It  gave  the  English  a  natural  glow  of  native 
gratification  to  feel  that  even  the  great  Republic,  that  had 
been  founded  in  spite  of  them,  had  been  largely  founded  by 
a  sensible  man,  rather  than  a  man  of  sensibility.  Hence 
the  gross  neglect  of  the  great  man  of  sensibility,  who  is  also  the 
man  of  theory  ;  the  man  of  the  type  of  Jefferson.  The  English 
refused  to  leam  the  very  name  of  Jefferson  ;  just  as  they  long 
remained  incapable  of  spelling  the  very  name  of  Gandhi. 
They  refused  from  a  profound  practical  instinct ;  which  has 
both  helped  and  hindered  them ;  the  refusal  to  attempt  to 
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understand  a  philosophy  not  their  own.  They  have  never 
really  understood  the  creed  of  democracy  ;  any  more  than 
they  have  ever  understood  the  creed  of  Buddhism  or  Brahmin- 
ism.  They  are  quite  spontaneous  and  sincere  in  their  love  of 
liberty ;  but  they  have  never  bothered  to  enquire  what  any¬ 
body  ever  meant  by  the  love  of  equality.  It  may  be  that  the 
new  necessities,  of  the  crisis  and  crash  of  our  whole  civilisation, 
will  teach  every  nation  to  learn  what  it  has  never  learned 
before  ;  may  teach  even  an  Englishman  to  be  a  Jeffersonian  or 
a  Puritan  to  understand  liberty.  But,  broadly  speaking,  up-io- 
date,  it  has  been  both  the  success  and  the  failure  of  the  British 
spirit  that  it  refused  to  study  the  religions  and  philosophies 
with  which  it  came  in  contact.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
saying,  truly  enough,  in  that  sense,  that  we  were  impartial 
about  the  religions  of  India.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
astounding  fact  that  many  lovers  of  English  literary  style  have 
never  read  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  English 
have  never  had  any  difficulty  about  admiring  somebody  who 
has  fought  against  them  ;  even  somebody  who  has  defeated 
them.  That  is  true  about  Washington  ;  about  Wallace  ;  about 
Joan  of  Arc.  But  to  admire  the  people  who  have  not  fought 
but  thought ;  the  people  who  have  thought  against  them  ;  the 
people  who  have  thought  out  a  different  theory  of  life — that 
remains  the  great  problem  of  the  education  of  England.  It 
was  the  great  good  fortune  of  George  Washington  that  he  in 
some  sense  stepped  clear  of  all  this  theoretical  difficulty  ;  and 
managed  to  bestride  the  Atlantic,  with  one  foot  in  Virginia 
and  the  other  by  the  Washington  Inn  in  Sussex,  by  a  more 
epic  and  elemental  energy  in  virtue  and  in  arms. 
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By  Sir  John  Marriott 

ON  January  22nd,  1932,  the  following  official  statement 
was  issued  from  10  Downing  Street : — 

“  The  Cabinet  has  had  before  it  the  report  of  its  Committee  on  the 
Balance  of  Trade,  and  after  prolonged  disciission  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion  on  the  Committee's 
recommendations. 

"  The  Cabinet,  however,  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  paramount  import¬ 
ance  of  maintaining  national  imity  in  presence  of  the  grave  problems  that 
now  confront  this  country  and  the  whole  world. 

"  It  has  accordingly  determined  that  some  modification  of  usual  Minis¬ 
terial  practice  is  required,  and  has  decided  that  Ministers  who  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  support  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  their 
colleagues  on  the  subject  of  import  duties  and  cognate  matters  are  to  be 
at  liberty  to  express  their  view  by.  speech  and  vote. 

"  The  Cabinet  being  essentially  united  on  all  other  matters  of  policy 
believes  that  by  this  special  provision  it  is  best  interpreting  the  will  of  the 
nation  and  the  needs  of  the  time." 

As  to  the  constitutional  propriety  of  this  announcement,  as 
well  as  to  its  political  expediency,  opinions  may  legitimately 
differ  ;  but  no  serious  student  of  politics  can  question  its  high 
significance.  I  go  further :  I  confidently  predict  that  from 
henceforth,  so  long  as  the  history  of  Political  Institutions 
continues  to  interest  mankind,  that  announcement  will  be 
quoted  in  every  textbook  on  the  English  Constitution.  To 
that  extent  Mr.  MacDonald's  third  Administration  has  made 
history.  For — let  this  be  clearly  understood — the  outstanding 
contribution  of  England  to  the  history  of  Political  Institutions 
is  the  evolution  of  Parliamentary  Democracy ;  the  keystone  of 
that  species  of  Government  is  the  Cabinet.  Democracy  has  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  countries  at  the  same  time, 
assumed  many  different  forms.  The  Direct  Democracy  of 
the  City  States  of  the  ancient  world  had  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Representative  Democracies  of  the  modem 
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world.  Similarly  the  form  which  Democracy  has  assumed  in 
the  United  States  differs  widely  from  the  type  preferred  by 
Switzerland,  though  both  are  republics,  both  are  federal  in  struc¬ 
ture,  and  each  has  a  President.  France  and  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  much  in  common,  though  the  one  is  a  republic 
and  the  other  a  monarchy,  while  the  government  of  both 
differs  widely  from  that  of  Switzerland  or  the  United  States. 
Alike  of  English  and  French  Democracy  the  characteristic  and 
differentiating  feature  is  an  Executive  Committee,  maintained 
in  being  >  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  in  turn  ultimately 
responsible  to  a  popular  electorate.  Anything  which  affects 
the  working  of  the  Executive  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
of  high  constitutional  significance,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than 
a  temporary  expedient. 

How  will  the  latest  development  be  regarded  by  foreign 
students  of  English  institutions  ?  The  English  Constitution 
is  already  sufficiently  bewildering  to  them.  One  of  the  ablest, 
most  learned  and  most  sympathetic  of  French  critics  declared 
long  ago  :  En  Angleterre  la  constitution  pent  changer  sans  cesse  ; 
ou  plutot  n^existe  point.  Mr.  Baldwin  may  have  had  De 
Tocqueville’s  famous  aphorism  in  mind  when  in  the  debate 
on  the  Vote  of  Censure  (February  8th)  he  said  :  “  The  historian 
can  tell  you  probably  perfectly  clearly  what  the  constitutional 
practice  of  this  country  was  at  any  given  period  in  the  past, 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  living  writer  to  tell  you  at 
any  given  period  in  his  lifetime  what  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  is  in  all  respects.”  That  is  obviously  the  case.  I  have 
myself,  when  interrogated  by  a  foreigner  about  some  point  in 
our  constitutional  machinery,  frequently  excused  myself  from 
replying  on  the  ground  that  I  had  hot  read  the  evening  papers. 
Since  the  morning  editions  it  might  well  have  changed. 

The  Constitution  underwent,  I  submit,  a  momentous  change 
between  the  issue  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  papers  on 
January  22nd,  1932.  When  interrogated  by  telephone  about 
my  view  of  the  matter  I  had  been  more  prudent  perhaps  to 
have  given  my  accustomed  answer.  Before  my  answer  could 
be  published,  another  change,  not  less  momentous,  might 
well  have  occurred. 
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How  can  any  foreigner  be  expected  to  understand  these 
things  ?  The  foreign  jurist  when  commenting  on  his  own 
Constitution  has  almost  always  a  text  or  Instrument  to  work 
upon.  Such  Instruments  do  not,  of  course,  contain  the  whole 
truth.  The  student  of  American  politics  would  be  very 
imprudent  to  rely  for  information  exclusively  upon  the  text 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  even  upon 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  texts  of  the  State  Constitutions. 
As  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  in  his  classical  work  on  Con¬ 
gressional  Government  :  “  Ours  is,  scarcely  less  than  the 
British,  a  living  and  fecund  system.  It  does  not,  indeed,  find 
its  rootage  so  widely  in  the  soil  of  unwritten  law  ;  its  taproot  at 
least  is  the  Constitution ;  but  the  Constitution  is  now  like 
Magna  Carta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  only  the  sap-centre  of  a 
system  of  Government  vastly  larger  than  the  stock  from  which 
it  has  branched.”  Similarly,  Dr.  A.  B.  Hart,  another  high 
authority  :  “  The  permanence  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  may,  by  the  insensible 
effect  of  public  opinion,  slowly  be  expanded,  within  the  forms 
of  law,  to  a  settlement  of  new  questions  as  they  arise.”  Never¬ 
theless,  while  it  is  true  that  the  distinction  between  written 
and  unwritten,  between  rigid  and  fiexible  Constitutions,  may 
be  over-emphasized  in  the  textbooks,  the  words  of  George 
Washington  still  stand :  “  The  Constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole 
people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.” 

No  Englishman  could  make  a  similar  affirmation  in  regard 
to  his  own  Constitution — if  he  has  one  !  On  the  contrary,  it 
can  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  without  any  reference 
to  the  people,  or  even  to  Parliament.  Parliament  has,  indeed, 
a  negative  voice  on  such  changes,  if  they  are  so  obtrusive  and 
formal  as  was  that  announced  on  January  22nd  ;  but  such 
cases  are  very  rare.  The  changes  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more 
gradual  and  elusive.  Had  the  House  of  Commons  been  so 
minded  it  might,  in  effect,  have  imposed  its  veto  on  the  new 
development  by  carrying  the  Vote  of  Censure  so  ineffectively 
proposed  to  it  on  February  8th. 

Did  the  House  of  Commons,  by  rejecting  the  motion  for 
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censuring  the  Government,  thereby  register  its  approval  of 
the  Constitutional  innovation  announced  on  January  22nd  ? 
I  take  leave  to  doubt  it.  The  present  House  of  Commons  is 
determined  to  carry  through  a  drastic  revision  of  the  existing 
fiscal  system.  Until  that  work  is  accomplished  it  will  not  dis¬ 
place  a  Cabinet,  a  large  majority  of  whose  members  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  object  desired  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Electorate.  Had  the 
vote  of  censure  been  directed  only  against  the  dissentient 
ministers  for  consenting — under  whatever  pressure  and  suasion 
— ^to  remain  members  of  a  Cabinet  pledged  to  a  course  of  action, 
fundamentally  important,  of  which  the  dissentients  disapproved, 
the  result  might  have  been  different.  I  do  not  know.  The 
Cabinet,  it  is  said,  were  collectively  responsible  for  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  doctrine  of  mutual  irresponsibility.  More  skilful 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  might  have  placed  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  in  a  painful  dilemma,  which  was 
never  even  presented  to  them.  As  it  was,  risu  solmntur 
tabula.  Less  than  forty  members  remained  to  be  laughed  out 
of  court. 

But  if  the  performance  on  the  Vote  of  Censure  was  the 
wildest  form  of  extravaganza  ever  played  on  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  stage,  the  issues  are  none  the  less  intrinsically  grave. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  doctrine  of 
Cabinet  solidarity ;  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  historical  dissertation  on  the  evolution 
of  the  Cabinet  was,  I  am  content  to  believe,  unimpeachably 
accurate.  The  Cabinet  system  was  gradually  evolved  not  in 
deference  to  any  philosophical  theory,  but  simply  as  a  political 
convenience.  Its  attributes,  now  or  until  lately,  regarded  as 
essentials,  were  similarly  established  in  deference  to  the  dictates 
of  convenience  and  the  teachings  of  experience.  In  the 
country  of  origin  the  Cabinet  system  has,  by  general  consent, 
worked  exceedingly  well.  The  system  has  been  extensively 
copied :  not  invariably,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  complete 
success.  But  few  things  (except  German  prose)  show  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  translations.  If  some  foreigners  and  most  of  our  own 
kinsmen  overseas  have  copied  our  example,  there  is  one  notable 
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instance  of  definite  repudiation  of  the  English  model.  The 
United  States  of  America  deliberately  preferred  the  practice 
of  Cromwell  to  the  principles  of  Pym  ;  the  theory  of  Montes¬ 
quieu  to  the  experiment  of  Walpole.  The  American  Cabinet 
resembles  an  English  Cabinet  no  more  than  an  English  Consul 
resembles  a  Roman  Consul.  The  American  type  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  is  not  Parliamentary  but  Presidential.  It  is  based  on 
Montesquieu’s  doctrine  of  a  rigid  separation  of  powers — a 
clear  differentiation  between  the  functions  of  the  Executive, 
the  Legislature  and  the  Judiciary.  The  Executive  authority  is 
vested  solely  in  a  President,  who  may,  and  does,  invoke  the 
help  of  departmental  ministers,  but  an  American  President  is 
not  like  an  English  Prime  Minister,  primus  inter  pares  “  merely 
the  Chairman  (as  Lord  Rosebery  described  him)  of  an  Executive 
Committee”,  but  a  personal,  though  an  elected,  ruler. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  shares  one  very  important 
executive  function  (and  others  less  important)  with  the  Senate. 
Even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  entirely 
logical  and  self-consistent.  The  whole  world  was  made  aware, 
after  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  that  an  American 
President  is,  in  foreign  affairs,  not  even  a  temporary  autocrat, 
however  proudly  he  may  strut  for  a  few  months  on  a  European 
stage ;  no  covenant  that  he  makes,  no  treaty  that  he  signs,  has 
any  validity  unless  and  until  it  is  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

The  position  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  after  the  Paris 
Conference,  must  have  been  deeply  humiliating  to  a’man  of 
spirit.  But  the  American  Constitution  was  against  him.  His 
signature  was  dishonoured.  The  United  States  has  never 
become  a  party  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(largely  its  President’s  handiwork)  nor  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  whether 
the  Presidential  or  the  Parliamentary  type  of  Democracy  be 
the  better  suited  to  the  modern  State.  It  may  be  that  the  former 
is  more  consonant  with  Federalism  ;  the  latter  with  a  unitary 
Constitution  like  our  own.  The  world’s  experience  of  the 
attempts  made  to  combine  the  principle  of  Federalism  with 
that  of  Cabinet  Government  is  comparatively  recent  and 
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restricted,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  base  a  generalization  upon 
it.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Presidential 
system  has  worked  well  in  the  United  States,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Cabinet  system  has  worked  at  least  as  successfully 
in  England. 

Not  that  the  Cabinet  system  has  lacked  critics  on  the 
domestic  hearth.  Among  the  enterprises  and  investigations 
initiated  (at  great  expense  to  the  State)  by  the  happily  defunct 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the 
Machinery  of  Government  Committee  which  sat  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  late  Lord  Haldane  and  issued  an  interesting 
report  in  1918. 

That  report,  though  its  impressiveness  was  impaired  by  the 
doctrinaire  tone  which  pervaded  it,  has  received  less  attention 
than  it  deserved.  In  connection  with  recent  developments  it 
is  worth  studying  afresh.  The  Committee  recommended 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Central  Government,  and  a  drastic  redistribution  of  their 
functions,  but  it  is  in  relation  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  relations 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Departments,  that  the  report  is  relevant  to  the  subject 
now  under  discussion.  The  Committee  defined  the  main 
functions  of  the  Cabinet  as  (i)  the  final  determination  of  the 
policy  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament ;  (ii)  the  supreme  control 
of  the  Executive  in  accordance  with  the  policy  prescribed 
by  Parliament  ;  and  (iii)  the  continuous  co-ordination  and 
delimitation  of  the  activities  of  the  several  Departments  of 
State.  It  contemplated  that  future  Cabinets  should  be  small 
containing  ten,  or  at  most  twelve  members  ;  that  they  should 
meet  frequently  and  should  make  a  point  of  consulting  person¬ 
ally  all  Ministers  whose  work  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  their 
decisions.  The  Committee  put  aside  the  question  whether  the 
new  type  of  Cabinet  should  consist  of  Ministers  in  charge  of 
the  principal  Departments  of  State,  or  of  Ministers  “  without 
portfolio,”  able  to  concentrate  their  whole  attention  upon 
problems  of  high  policy,  or  of  Ministers  of  both  kinds  ;  but 
they  evidently  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  future 
should  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  War  Cabinet  than  to  the 
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older  type,  a  return  to  which,  after  the  war,  seemed  to  them 
eminently  undesirable. 

The  War  Cabinet,  it  will  be  recalled,  consisted  of  five 
Ministers,  only  one  of  whom,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  burdened  with  departmental  duties,  and  the  duties  of  a 
Chancellor  are  indeed  inter-departmental.  The  intention — 
very  imperfectly  realized  in  practice — ^was  that  the  members  of 
this  Directory — ultimately  enlarged  to  seven  members — 
should  be  entirely  free,  untrammelled  by  departmental  or 
parliamentary  duties,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

The  war  gave  birth  to  another  and  even  more  interesting 
Constitutional  experiment — an  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  In 
this  Cabinet  the  members  of  the  Directory  sat  side  by  side 
with  the  Prime  Ministers  and  other  leading  representatives  of 
the  Dominions  and  India.  So  unequivocal  was  the  success  of 
the  experiment  as  tried  in  the  spring  of  1917  that  on  the  17th 
of  May  in  that  year  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  Prime  Minister, 
announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  “  an^  event -that  will 
constitute  a  memorable  landmark  in  the  Constitutional  history 
of  the  British  Empire.”  The  “  event  ”  was  the  adoption  of  a 
unanimous  resolution  that  “  the  new  procedure  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,”  but  that  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  should  henceforward  meet  annually  or  more  often  if 
occasion  demanded.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  concluded  his 
announcement  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  “  the  holding 
of  an  annual  Imperial  Cabinet  .  .  .  will  become  an  accepted 
convention  of  the  British  Constitution.” 

How  vain  are  the  hopes  of  statesmen,  and  how  fallible  the 
predictions  of  Departmental  Committees,  even  of  Royal 
Commissions  !  The  Imperial  Cabinet  exploded  amid  the 
fireworks  of  the  Peace  celebrations.  After  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  it  never  met  again.  The  War  Cabinet  Directory 
quietly  disappeared  after  the  war,  and  was  superseded  by  a 
Cabinet  of  pre-war  type.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that 
the  procedure  of  the  modern  Cabinet  has  been  profoundly 
modified  by  wartime  experience,  notably  by  the  retention  of 
a  Cabinet  Secretariat,  and  by  the  more  business-like  methods 
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of  conducting  business  resulting  therefrom.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  once  more  got  Cabinets  containing  a  score  of  mem¬ 
bers  mostly  charged  with  the  supervision  of  Administrative 
Departments. 

But  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Cabinet  system,  as 
understood  and  operated  for  a  century  past,  one  of  the  most 
important  has,  under  the  pressure  of  recent  events,  been 
discarded.  The  solidarity  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  dissolved. 
On  no  single  feature  of  Cabinet  government  did  Victorian 
statesmen  and  publicists  insist  with  such  emphasis.  “  The 
Cabinet,”  said  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  “  is  a  unit — a  unit 
as  regards  the  Sovereign  and  a  unit  as  regards  the  Legislature. 
Its  views  are  laid  before  the  Sovereign  and  before  Parliament 
as  if  they  were  the  views  of  one  man.  It  gives  its  advice  as  a 
single  whole,  both  in  the  royal  closet  and  in  the  hereditary  or 
representative  chamber  . .  the  first  mark  of  the  Cabinet  as  that 
institution  is  now  understood  is  united  and  indivisible  re¬ 
sponsibility.”  {Life  of  Walpole t  p.  156.)  This  passage  has  now 
become  classical.  With  it  we  may  compare  an  even  more 
authoritative  passage  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 
“  As  the  Queen,”  he  said,  “  deals  with  the  Cabinet,  just  so  the 
Cabinet  deals  with  the  Queen.  The  Sovereign  is  to  know  no 
more  of  any  differing  views  of  different  ministers  than  they 
are  to  know  of  any  collateral  representation  of  the  monarchical 
office  ;  they  are  a  unity  before  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Sovereign 
is  a  unity  before  them.” 

Such  was  the  well-established  Constitutional  doctrine.  But 
memoirs,  autobiographies  and  the  like  have  now  revealed 
many  Cabinet  secrets.  We  now  know  that  differences  between 
Victorian  ministers  were  frequently  acute.  We  also  know  that 
the  Queen  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  individual  ministers — and  not  wholly  without  success. 
Notably  was  that  the  case  in  the  days  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston.  And  we  know  on  the  testimony 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  there  were  “  several  instances 
in  the  1880  Government  when  the  Queen  especially  re¬ 
quired  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  consulted  as  distinguished 
from  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Gladstone)  and  the  Foreign 
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Secretary  (Lord  Granville)  upon  views  stated  by  herself.” 
And  in  a  considered  memorandum  on  this  subject  Harcourt 
supported  the  Sovereign’s  view  of  her  prerogative,  more 
particularly  in  reference  to  despatches  submitted  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  not  approved  by  the  Queen.  The 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  against  individual 
Ministers  is — so  Harcourt  maintained — ”  a  very  practical  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  especially  where  there  is  a  strong 
Cabinet.” 

But  this  is  the  obverse  of  the  picture.  We  are  concerned 
for  the  moment  less  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  vis-a-vis 
the  Cabinet,  than  with  the  duty  of  the  Cabinet  in  relation  to 
the  Crown.  And  in  that  connection  there  is  a  question  more 
pertinent  perhaps  than  discreet  which  I  am  emboldened  to 
ask  only  because  it  will  certainly  not  be  answered — at  any  rate 
in  our  time.  It  is  this  :  Was  the  Sovereign  consulted  before 
the  announcement  prefixed  to  this  paper  was  issued  ?  Was  the 
Sovereign  made  aware  of  the  intended  breach  of  a  Constitutional 
convention  established  by  long  usage,  and  maintained  in 
principle  and  in  practice  by  unquestioned  authority  ?  Our 
grandchildren  may  learn  the  answer  to  that  question,  just 
as  the  mid-Victorian  era  is  revealing  its  secrets  to  us.  Should 
any  of  them  be  consulting  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  half  a  century  hence,  perhaps  they  will  press 
the  question  home,  and  thus  illuminate  the  dark  places  of 
Constitutional  practice  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  I 

But  that  is  to  anticipate  the  future.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  to-day — of  the  hour. 

The  problem  is,  in  reality,  twofold :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
a  question  of  Constitutional  propriety  and,  on  the  other,  of 
political  expediency.  The  preceding  paragraphs  will  have 
made  it  plain  that  I  am  less  indifferent  to  the  former  question 
than  are  some  of  my  friends  ;  but  I  agree  with  them  that  the 
latter  question  is  of  paramount  importance.  In  a  Constitution 
like  our  own  conventions  are  not  established  unless  they  are 
based  on  solid  reasons  of  expediency.  Nevertheless,  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  conventions  are  not  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
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and  Persians  ;  if  they  may  not  be  lightly  set  aside  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  modify  them  permanently,  or  to  disregard  them 
temporarily,  under  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment. 

Has  Parliament,  in  these  last  days,  given  assent  to  a  per¬ 
manent  modification  of  the  convention  of  Cabinet  solidarity, 
or  merely  to  temporary  disregard  of  it  ? 

If  the  deflection  is  merely  temporary,  the  only  relevant 
question  to  be  answered  is,  whether  it  had  become  essential 
to  national  safety,  or  desirable  in  the  interests  of  efficient 
administration.  If  national  safety  was  involved,  cadit  quaestio. 
Salus  reipublica  supretna  lex.  Even  if  the  efficiency  of  adminis¬ 
tration  was  at  stake  the  case  is  arguable.  But  could  either 
plea  be  advanced  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  can  hardly 
be  given  without  a  reference  to  the  personal  equation  which 
I  would  gladly  avoid,  for  it  happens  that  all  the  dissentient 
Ministers  are  good  friends  of  mine,  and  for  at  least  two  of 
them  I  have  a  high  regard.  But  they  have  themselves  very 
handsomely  acknowledged  that  they  do  not  regard  themselves 
as  indispensable.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that,  so  far  as  efficiency 
of  administration  is  concerned,  each  of  them  could  without 
difficulty  be  replaced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  frankly 
admitted  that,  in  a  situation  which  is  still  critical,  when  it  is 
still  imperative  that  the  British  nation  should  present  to  the 
world  a  united  front,  the  resignation  of  four  Liberal  Ministers 
would  have  seriously  impaired  the  national  character  of  the 
Government  were  there  no  other  Liberals,  equally  eminent, 
who  could  replace  them.  But  this  is  notoriously  not  the  case. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  still  a“  reservoir 
of  potential  ministers  ",  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  Liberals 
(including  pairs)  supported  the  Government  in  the  division 
on  the  main  tariff  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(Feb.  qth),  as  against  thirty-three  who  opposed  it. 

If  then,  the  “  agreement  to  differ  "  be  regarded  as  no  more 
than  a  temporary  expedient  the  case  in  favour  of  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  conclusively  established.  But  on  that  question 
great  weight  must  attach  to  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  are, 
at  the  moment,  at  the  centre  of  affairs,  the  leaders  of  the 
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several  parties  united  in  the  National  Government,  and  among 
them  there  seems  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  supreme  importance  of  retaining  their  dissentient  colleagues. 
The  latter  acted  with  entire  propriety  in  tendering  their 
resignations;  they  were  restrained  from  resignation  only  by 
the  pressure  exerted  by  their  colleagues. 

There  remains,  however,  the  other  question.  Have  we,  in 
these  last  days,  registered  an  important  stage  in  Constitutional 
evolution  ?  If  so,  whither  will  it  lead  ? 

The  Cabinet  system  is  peculiar  to  ourselves  and  to  those 
who  have  consciously  imitated  us.  It  is  not  essential  to  good 
Government.  It  has  not  been  universally  adopted  even  by 
Democratic  States.  It  is,  however,  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  parliamentary  Democracy.  If  we  abandon  or  even  weaken 
it,  we  are  to  that  extent  moving  away  from  parliamentary 
Democracy.  In  what  direction  ?  A  dictatorship  may  afford 
a  valuable  apprenticeship  to  the  craft  of  free  Government ; 
it  may  be  an  indispensable  stage  in  the  evolution  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  Monarchy.  We  English  folk  passed  through  our 
apprentice  years  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  we  have  left  that 
stage  of  evolution  long  behind.  We  are  not  likely,  I  think, 
to  renew  the  experiment ;  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should. 
Are  we,  then,  moving  towards  Democracy  of  the  Swiss  type  ? 
The  Government  of  Switzerland,  with  its  reliance  upon  the 
Referendum  and  the  Popular  Initiative^  approximates  more 
closely  to  Direct  Democracy  than  any  other  State  of  the 
modern  world.  The  Executive  Council  is  much  more  com¬ 
pletely  subordinated  to  the  Legislature  than  is  our  own  Cabinet; 
but  the  Federal  Legislature  in  Switzerland  (unlike  our  own)  is 
not  even  technically  “  sovereign 

Direct  Democracy  might  suit  the  aims  of  the  Socialist  Party  ; 
it  can  hardly  be  the  conscious  goal  of  the  present  Government 
sustained  in  office  mainly  by  the  votes  of  Conservative  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

What,  then,  of  a  Departmental  Executive  ?  If  we  are  to 
attribute  any  permanent  significance  to  recent  events,  it  is 
plainly  in  this  direction  that  we  must  look  for  it.  If  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Minister  for  Education  decline  responsibility 
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for  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  how  can 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Runciman  be  held  responsible  for 
the  riot  at  Dartmoor,  or  the  cuts  in  teachers’  salaries  ?  The 
whole  Cabinet  may  continue  to  accept  joint  responsibility  for 
national  policy  ;  but  where  does  national  policy  end  and 
departmental  policy  begin  ?  Will  Sir  Donald  Maclean  and 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  accept  responsibility  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates  ?  Or  for  the  vote  for  salaries  for  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Departments  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  answer  to  my  questions  would,  I  doubt  not, 
be  “  solvitur  ambulando  ” :  pedants  propound  logical  dilemmas  ; 
it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  carry  on,  as  best  they  can,  the 
business  of  the  State.  So  be  it.  Englishmen,  impatient  of 
theory  and  disdainful  of  logic,  will  wait  and  see  how  the  thing 
works.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  work  well. 


THE  BRITISH  PRISON 


By  T.  B.  Gibson  Mackenzie 
I 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  about  existing  Prison 
conditions  and  Prison  Reform,  but  in  practically  every 
instance  conflicting  elements  have  been  at  work 
which  have  made  a  clear  unbiassed  portrayal  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  impossible  and  rendered  any  attempt  at  a  solution  of 
little  value. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  defaulting  solicitor,  or  well-known 
public  man,  who  has  served  a  term  of  imprisonment.  It  has 
been  the  outstanding  experience  of  his  life,  and  whatever  his 
sufferings  have  been  he  proceeds  to  give  to  the  public  an  account 
of  his  imprisonment  and  his  views  upon  prison  systems  whilst 
still  influenced  by  these  sufferings.  He  is  approached  by  the 
Press  who  of  course  know  the  appetite  of  their  public  only 
too  well  and  that  anything  written  by  a  public  man  who  has 
fallen  from  a  great  height  will  be  eagerly  devoured.  The  fact 
that  he  may  be  devoid  of  any  literary  ability,  that  his  isolated 
experience  in  no  way  qualifies  him  to  criticise  the  Prison 
System  and  that  his  views  on  Prison  Reform  must  necessarily 
be  very  limited,  matter  little  to  the  public. 

Regarding  my  own  qualifications  to  write  upon  this  subject 
I  was  a  public  school  and  University  man — I  was  completing 
an  Honours  English  Literature  degree  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  sacrificed  my  career  to  give  my  services  in  a  famous 
Highland  Regiment,  1914-1918.  I  have  had  the  unusual 
experience  of  administering  a  native  prison  of  some  four 
hundred  inmates  in  Nigeria  where  for  a  time  I  was  a  District 
Officer,  and  serving  terms  of  imprisonment  in  America,  in 
England  and  Scotland. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  give  any  reasons  for, 
or  make  any  psycho-analysis  of  my  conduct.  I  received  a 
head  wound  and  suffered  shell  shock  during  the  Great  War. 
I  contracted  Blackwater  Fever  in  Nigeria,  and  later  sustained 
a  fractured  skull  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  Up  to  this  point 
my  record  was  a  blameless  one  ;  thereafter  followed  domestic 
tragedy,  and  drink  may  be  added,  to  make  up  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  my  own  downfall. 

My  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  outline  facts  and  facts  alone. 
Throughout  I  shall  deal  with  neither  exaggeration,  speculation 
nor  surmise.  My  perspective,  in  spite  of  everything,  is  a 
normal  one,  and  any  judgments  I  may  pass  will  be  without 
bias,  and  have  been  formed  without  bitterness,  prejudice  or 
ill-feeling. 


II 


To  approach  this  subject  rationally  let  us  take  the  well 
known  London  prison  Pentonville,  and  the  well  known 
Scottish  prison  Barlinnie.  I  have  served  sentences  in  both. 
Let  us  discover,  first,  something  of  the  inmates  or  population 
of  these  places,  and  second  what  methods  of  treatment  are 
adopted  towards  them,  and  to  what  end. 

The  types  to  be  found  in  all  large  prisons  are  relatively  the 
same  and  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  classes.  A  visitor 
to  one  of  these  large  first  class  prisons  will  find  a  large  mat 
shed  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  one  are  prisoners  making 
mats  at  frames  or  on  benches,  and  in  the  other  are  rows  and 
rows  of  bent  figures  seated  on  wooden  stools  teasing  coir 
rope  ends  or  oakum.  Those  bent  figures  which  present  a 
picture  of  misery,  dejection  and  hopelessness  nowhere  else  to 
be  equalled  belong  to  the  first  class.  Most  of  them  are  short 
sentence  men,  i,e.  serving  periods  of  from  five  to  sixty  days. 
Most  of  them  are  old  men,  whose  ages  run  from  fifty-five  to 
eighty,  and  there  are  usually  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
in  number.  This  class  represents  the  real  human  wreckage, 
the  real  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  life.  Over  twenty-five  per  cent, 
are  “  jake  **  or  “  feke  drinkers,  and  are  serving  short-sen¬ 
tence  periods  for  simple  drunk,  drunk  and  disorderly,  breach 
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of  the  peace,  etc.  They  drink  methylated  spirits  either  in 
water  or  beer,  and  the  vile  concoction  known  as  red  wine. 
The  jake  drinker’s  life  is  a  short  one  and  most  of  it  he  passes 
in  prison  suffering  the  agonies  of  a  terrible  reaction.  The 
analysis  of  his  case  is  a  simple  one.  Whatever  his  earlier  life 
was,  matters  little.  In  most  cases  he  was  bom  in  conditions 
of  penury  and  misery,  and  whatever  periods  of  honest  work 
and  steady  employment  he  may  have  experienced  were  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  bouts  of  drinking  and  with  the  brawling 
and  domestic  trouble  which  invariably  accompanies  them. 
In  the  expressive  terms  of  the  American  he  is  a  “  bum  ”  and 
a  “  hobo,”  and  immediately  upon  his  release  he  sets  about 
collecting  the  necessary  pence  which  enable  him  to  purchase 
at  least  a  temporary  escape  from  his  misery.  His  earning 
capacity  is  nil,  and  if  he  has  no  lair  of  his  own  there  is  the 
“  doss  house  ”  or  “  kip  shop  ”,  but  he  prefers  prison  to  the 
workhouse  or  poorhouse. 

Of  the  remainder  seated  on  those  stools  are  many  suffering 
from  physical  deformity  of  all  kinds,  cerebral  deformities  and 
various  types  of  paralysis  and  epilepsy.  The  bulk  of  their 
offences  come  under  drunkenness,  petty  thefts  and  begging. 
Some  of  them  as  the  result  of  heredity,  imperfect  nourishment 
in  early  life  and  environment  are  mentally  feeble  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  crazed  or  stultified  with  hunger  and  drink. 

As  a  mat-maker  I  have  laboured  alongside  them,  with  that 
picture  before  me  all  day  long  for  months  on  end — surely  the 
most  lamentable  picture  in  the  world.  I  have  seen  them  come 
and  go  to  return  again  and  again  irreclaimable,  homeless, 
hopeless. 

Their  condition  opens  up  a  question  only  the  outermost 
fringe  of  which  has  been  touched.  I  know  of  only  one  medical 
man — the  senior  officer  of  a  great  London  Prison — who  is 
fully  alive  to  this  question,  and  who  has  made  real  conscientious 
efforts  with  the  limited  facilities  at  his  disposal  to  introduce 
some  progressive  measures.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
certain  physical  deformities,  and  certain  physical  injuries  give 
rise  to  a  certain  type  of  crime.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  men  who  have  lost  a  right  eye  commit  a  definite  type  of 
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offence — so  with  men  who. have  lost  a  right  or  left  arm  or  a 
right  or  left  leg.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  medical  officer  whom  I  mentioned,  and  he 
told  me  that  when  he  saw  a  prisoner  on  admission  who  had 
sustained  a  physical  injury  or  loss  of  a  certain  nature,  he  was 
able  to  say  at  once  what  form  of  offence  he  had  committed, 
and  was  almost  invariably  correct.  The  effect  upon  the  brain 
caused  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  an  extremity,  an  entire  limb,  or 
above  all  by  even  a  minor  cerebral  injury,  opens  the  doorway 
of  a  vast  unexplored  field  for  patient  study  and  research.  With 
the  exception  I  have  mentioned  little  or  no  consideration  is 
given  to  the  subject  whatever.  This  M.O.  alone  is  endeavour¬ 
ing  now  to  segregate  the  various  cases  ;  he  is  endeavouring  to 
correct  the  mental  processes  which  have  become  tangled, 
warped  and  damaged,  and  I  am  confident  that  were  he  only 
given  the  necessary  facilities  and  support,  he  would  succeed 
in  what  is  really  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  towards 
true  prison  reform. 

As  things  are,  sufficient  importance  is  not  attached  to  the 
work  of  the  prison  doctor  and  the  remuneration  offered  is  not 
sufficient  to  attract  the  right  type  of  man.  Partly  through  lack 
of  facilities,  and  partly  through  lack  of  ability,  qualifications 
and  initiative,  the  medical  organisations  in  prisons,  and  the 
methods  adopted,  are  still  crude,  and  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  posts  of  prison  doctor  and  ship’s  surgeon  do  not  at  present 
represent  the  “  plums  ”  of  the  profession. 

Ill 

The  second  class  of  prisoners,  we  find  in  the  London  prison 
ward  set  apart  for  those  unfortunates  to  whom  the  appellation 
of  “  crackers  ”  is  given.  These  are  men  of  all  ages  who  have 
received  head  injuries,  or  such  injuries  to  the  cerebral  column 
as  to  render  them  at  times  at  least  irresponsible.  In  the 
crackers  ward  also  are  those  who  have  suicidal  tendencies, 
suffer  from  Jacksonian  and  other  forms  of  epilepsy,  and  others 
who  are  border  line  cases  of  insanity.  Attached  to  this  ward 
also  are  those  in  various  stages  of  tuberculosis  and  those 
suffering  from  venereal  disease  and  its  subsequent  ravages. 
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At  this  point  I  must  give  expression  to  the  deplorable  and  not 
generally  known  fact  that  this  country  of  ours  with  its  boasted 
civilisation,  its  humanity  and  love  of  freedom,  makes  no 
provision  for  its  adult  feeble  minded.  It  is  not  my  object  in 
this  article  to  compare  the  English  and  the  Scottish  Prisons, 
but  I  will  say  that  in  the  big  London  prison  a  genuine  effort  is 
made  to  help  the  sufferers  in  various  stages  of  phthisis.  These 
prisoners  have  specially  constructed  cells  with  windows  opening 
wide  and  furnished  with  special  bedsteads.  All  are  supplied 
with  a  sputum  pan,  they  have  special  diet  rates  and  are  given 
cod  liver  oil  and  malt.  In  addition  they  are  treated  with 
injections  and  together  form  the  “  Garden-party  ” — doing 
their  time  in  the  open  air.  Actual  sufferers  from  venereal 
disease  are  isolated  and  treatment  is  given  ;  whilst  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  past  history  of  the  disease  blood  tests  are  taken, 
and  in  cases  where  a  past  history  is  even  suspected  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  also  made. 

IV 

I  now  come  to  the  third  class  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
population  of  our  prisons,  and  I  consider  it  most  fittingly 
comes  under  the  designation  of  “  irresponsible  youth  In 
this  class  we  find  the  ex-Borstal  boy,  and  the  so-called  gangster. 
Their  offences  are  various  and  many,  running  the  length  of  the 
whole  gamut  of  crime.  I  have  studied  this  type  closely  and  it 
is  among  this  class  that  present  day  prison  methods  do  the 
greatest  damage.  I  make  so  bold  as  to  state  that  the -Borstal 
system  is  not  only  harmful  but  iniquitous  and  insidious. 
I  recently  read  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  boys  who  had 
undergone  this  treatment  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  and  a 
glowing  account  was  given  of  the  percentage  of  those  for  whom 
jobs  had  been  found  in  various  capacities.  No  statement  was 
made  of  the  percentage  of  those  who  have  undergone  Borstal 
treatment,  and  who  have  returned  to  prison  or  who  have 
become  habitual  criminals.  Figures  showing  that  a  consider¬ 
able  percentage  of  those  who  have  undergone  periods  of  Borstal 
treatment  have  been  placed  in  employment  prove  nothing. 
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In  a  shed  in  which  I  served  one  of  my  sentences,  stood  eight 
frames  and  eight  benches  for  mat-making,  ranged  along  the 
side  of  the  building.  Five  of  the  eight  workers  on  the  frames 
were  men  serving  long  sentences — nine  months — two  years — 
and  all  five  were  ex-Borstal  boys.  On  the  benches  four  of  the 
eight  were  ex-Borstal.  I  have  talked  with  these  boys  and  I 
have  discussed  the  system  with  head  warders  and  first  class 
warders  with  years  of  experience  among  them,  and  their  con¬ 
clusions  have  always  been  the  same.  In  the  words  of  an  old 
warder  grown  grey  in  the  service,  “  I’ve  known  many  a  decent 
enough  lad  come  into  the  Borstal,  but  Tve  seldom  known  one 
ever  do  any  good  when  he  went  out  ”.  How  can  they  do  good  ? 
They  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  prison  ;  learn  all  the  jargon 
and  the  little  tricks  of  the  prison.  In  Scotland  they  rub 
shoulders  with  the  real  prisoners,  and  they  eagerly  point  out 
and  regard  with  admiration  and  awe  a  man  who  has  done  a 
“  lagging  ”  (term  of  penal  servitude).  The  insidious  nature 
of  the  treatment  is  difficult  for  many  to  appreciate  fully,  but 
the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  Borstal  institution  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  “  hatchery  ”  for  criminals.  Apart  from  the 
ex-Borstal  boy  we  find  the  irresponsible  youths  scattered 
everywhere  throughout  the  prison,  in  the  mail  bag  shed,  the 
shoemakers’  shop,  the  cook  house  and  the  stoneyard.  For 
the  most  part  he  has  had  no  home  life  ;  no  upbringing.  What 
compulsory  board  school  education  he  has  received  has  had  little 
or  no  influence  in  the  moulding  of  his  character.  His  real 
education  has  been  in  the  gutter,  in  the  slums  of  London,  or 
at  some  close  mouth  on  the  south  side  of  Glasgow.  One  here 
and  there  has  come  from  a  good  home  but  has  drifted  as  the 
result  of  indifference  on  the  parents’  part,  through  lack  of 
control  and  guidance  at  his  most  impressionable  age. 

A  very  grave  responsibility  rests  with  the  parents  of  “  irre¬ 
sponsible  youth  ”,  and  an  equally  grave  responsibility  with 
the  government  of  this  country  in  its  failure  to  control  the 
cinema,  the  yellow  press,  the  cheap  literature  devoted  to  the 
“  cult  of  the  crook  ”,  and  even  the  best  seller  of  the  detective 
story  type.  All  these  things  have  come  to  be  very  real  and  very 
harmful  influences  upon  the  ”  irresponsible  youth.” 
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V 

The  fourth  class  of  prisoner  that  goes  to  make  up  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  prisons  may  be  described  as  the  **  crook  par 
excellence  ”  ;  the  real  and  only  existing  crook  who  exists 
outside  the  pages  of  the  best  seller,  who  has  tried  with  varying 
measures  of  success  and  failure  and  will  continue  to  try  to 
make  a  good  thing  or  a  livelihood  by  methods  of  crime. 

I  was  employed  for  some  months  repairing  mail  bags  in  a 
famous  London  prison  and  the  companion  seated  on  my  right 
was  one  of,  if  not  the  most  notorious  coiner  and  forger  in  this 
country,  and  the  man  on  my  left  was  a  notorious  motor-car 
thief.  I  was  in  daily  association  with  these  men  and  got  to 
know  them  intimately.  The  coiner  had  served  three  terms  of 
penal  servitude,  five,  seven,  and  ten  years,  and  his  activities 
had  not  been  confined  to  this  country  alone.  He  was  born  of 
quite  respectable  parents  and  had  himself  worked  in  a  brass 
foundry  in  his  earlier  days.  His  first  attempt  at  coining 
followed  upon  his  purchase  of  a  complete  outfit  from  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  the  same  offence. 
“  I  met  her  in  a  pub,”  he  told  me,  “  she  was  on  the  street 
and  dead  broke.”  He  was  genuinely  interested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  counterfeit  coins  and  had  passed  on  to  forgery  of 
bank  notes.  He  had  carried  out  experiments  in  duplicating  by 
photography  and  described  to  me  the  elaborate  plant  in  his 
possession.  His  entire  outfit  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
police,  but  fortunately  for  him  no  coins  or  notes  were  found. 
As  in  hosts  of  other  cases  a  woman  gave  him  away.  My  other 
companion  had  been  a  motor  mechanic  and  later  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  business  of  his  own.  He  had  two  garages  and  works 
in  the  suburbs  of  London.  As  he  admitted  to  me,  this  type  of 
“  business  ”  is  now  rendered  impossible. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  upon  character  studies  of  these 
men.  To  the  casual  observer  both  were  perfectly  intelligent 
and  ordinary  human  beings.  Yet  both  these  men  were  very 
far  from  being  normal  or  well  balanced  mentally.  The  coiner, 
save  on  the  one  topic,  was  a  profoundly  ignorant  man,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  years  he  had  spent  in  prison  had 
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dulled,  embittered  and  stultified  him  beyond  all  hope  of  re¬ 
covery.  The  other  man  told  me  that  his  father  had  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  He  himself  some  weeks  later  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  do  the  same  thing — and  very  nearly  succeeded. 

In  this  class  also  are  to  be  found  many  old  lags,  men  who 
have  seen  the  inside  of  every  penal  settlement  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.  They  have  spent  their  lives 
playing  a  hopeless  losing  game,  yet  each  one  of  them  is  satisfied 
that  he  should  have  won  and  that  he  can  still  win,  and  no 
representation  of  the  true  facts  will  convince  him  otherwise. 
I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  them  calmly  and  rationally, 
taking  the  exaggerated  sums  they  have  themselves  mentioned 
as  having  been  made  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  placed  against 
the  barren  profitless  years  they  have  passed  in  prison  the 
proposition  is  a  hopeless  business  one.  A  pitying  look  or  an 
incredulous  laugh  is  all  I  have  received  in  return. 

Only  on  one  occasion  do  I  recall  meeting  an  old  lag  in  a 
hospital  ward  in  Brixton  who  admitted  the  truth.  He  was  an 
old  man — a  cracksman  who  had  served  his  first  term  of  penal 
servitude  half  a  century  ago  when  conditions  were  very  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  He  had  been  burgling  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
Police  he  rushed  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  jumped  from  a 
second  storey  window,  breaking  his  right  ankle  and  spraining 
his  left.  I  had  many  talks  with  the  old  fellow  and  recall  his 
two  married  daughters  came  to  visit  him  one  day  unexpectedly. 
After  they  left  he  seemed  very  depressed,  and  I  went  over  to 
him  to  try  to  cheer  him  up.  “  I  don’t  mind  anything  nowadays,*’ 
he  said,  “  except  seeing  the  girls,  I  wish  they  hadn’t  come,  it 
always  makes  me  feel  bad.”  His  previous  sentence  had  been 
seven  years  and  now  he  feared  he  would  be  put  away  for  a 
long  time.  I  remember  the  last  words  he  said  to  me.  Oh 
well,  after  all,  I  suppose  honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  ”  After  all” 
— after  all  he  had  suffered  through  those  interminable  years 
in  prison  !  ' 

This  fourth  class  represents  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  population  of  our  prisons,  and  among  them  only  are  to  be 
found  the  real  professional  crooks.  That  they  are  clever,  each 
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in  his  own  particular  form  of  crime,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  one  without  exception, 
to  use  an  expressive  term,  “  has  a  kink  in  him  **  somewhere. 

In  all  these  four  classes  I  have  rarely  if  ever  come  across  a 
man  above  average  intelligence  and  certainly  never  one  with 
a  well  balanced  mind.  In  almost  every  case  the  perspective  is 
blurred  or  distorted  and  the  outlook  hopelessly  awry.  To  many 
life  is  intolerable  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  better 
things  and  have  never  been  taught  to  appreciate  them  even 
were  their  existence  known. 

The  few  that  go  to  make  up  the  last  class  which  completes 
the  prison  population  are  those  of  good  birth,  education  and 
social  position  who  have  been  victims  of  misfortune,  tragedy 
and  drink.  They  are  few  ;  mercifully  few  ;  for  to  them  more 
than  all  the  others  prison  is  a  hell  of  horror  and  suffering  awake 
and  asleep. 


VI 

I  have  described  the  inmates  to  be  found  in  any  of  His 
Majesty’s  prisons.  Let  me  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  say  something  of  the  methods  employed  in  dealing 
with  these  prisoners.  A  few  words  will  suffice  for  this.  The 
methods  in  force,  the  stock  in  trade  of  which  the  whole  system 
consists  can  be  readily  summarised — confinement,  monotony, 
bullying,  semi-starvation  and  to  these  may  be  added  dirt  1 

The  general  effect  is  a  deadening,  stultifying  one,  fostering 
morbid  introspective  and  general  hopelessness.  Be  it  said  for 
the  big  London  prison  that  bullying  and  unnecessary  nagging 
are  not  tolerated,  and  seldom  if  ever  is  a  prison  officer’s  voice 
heard  raised  above  level  tones.  The  diet  in  the  English  prison 
is  a  better  and  a  more  wholesome  one  than  in  the  Scottish 
prison.  Until  recently  the  daily  diet  in  Scotland  consisted  of 
Breakfast :  Porridge  i  pint.  Milk  J  pint ;  Dinner :  i  pint 
Lentil  Soup  or  i  pint  Broth  every  alternate  day  and  10  ozs. 
bread ;  Supper :  i  pint  tea,  12  ozs.  bread  and  margarine. 
The  only  change  was  on  Fridays  when  long  sentence  men  got 
fish — usually  three  small  haddocks — a  small  net  of  potatoes  in 
their  jackets  and  J  pint  of  butter  milk,  or  “  soor  dook  ”  as  it  is 
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called.  Short  sentence  men  got  milk  and  a  larger  quantity 
of  potatoes.  Recently  experiments  have  been  made  to  vary 
the  diet,  and  now  half  the  amount  of  porridge  is  given  for 
breakfast,  J  pint  of  tea  and  4  ozs.  bread  and  margarine.  When 
potatoes  are  plentiful,  a  smaller  quantity  of  soup  or  broth  is 
given  at  dinner  time  and  a  few  potatoes.  Potato  soup  is  also 
substituted  one  day  per  week  and  rice  soup  and  a  piece  of 
“  Duff  ”  is  given  another  day.  The  fish  has  been  entirely 
abolished.  Under  the  monotony  of  the  former  diet,  a  man’s 
digestion  was  inevitably  affected  if  he  were  serving  a  long 
sentence.  I  have  myself  with  good  reason  boasted  of  my  own 
cast  iron  digestion,  but  after  practically  twelve  months  of  prison 
fare  I  suffered  acutely  from  indigestion  and  gastritis  and  had 
to  be  treated  with  an  alkaline  mixture.  In  English  prisons 
the  diet  varies,  the  quantities  are  small,  but  one  gets  meat  and 
potatoes,  mince  meat  if  desired.  Pork  and  beans,  potatoes, 
and  on  Sunday  bully  beef.  In  addition  good  wholesome 
ship’s  cocoa  is  served  in  place  of  the  wash  called  “  tea  ”  in 
Scotland.  During  the  sentence  I  served  in  Pentonville  Prison 
I  suffered  from  hunger,  but  I  was  able  to  keep  fit.  In  Scotland 
I  was  hungry,  ate  my  food  mechanically  with  no  relish,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  in  condition.  With  something  of 
an  athletic  record  as  a  Rugby  football  player  and  an  inter* 
University  weights  man,  I  had  the  mortification  of  discovering 
I  was  unable  to  move  sacks  of  no  great  weight  without  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  found  myself  exhausted  after  very 
little  effort. 

Worst  of  all,  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
what  is  one  man’s  food  is  another  man’s  poison.  Calculations 
have  been  made  in  fixing  the  diet  rates  according  to  what  is 
estimated  to  be  a  “  sufficiency  ”  of  food.  A  sufficiency  for 
keeping  a  man  alive  no  doubt,  but  there  seems  little  point  in 
offering  a  man  2  ozs.  extra  bread,  when  his  digestion  has  gone 
stale  and  he  finds  the  only  way  he  can  swallow  it  is  by  washing 
it  down  with  copious  draughts  of  water.  For  any  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  on  good  wholesome  food,  prison  diet 
is  bound  to  have  its  eflPect.  The  general  result  is  to  produce 
an  extreme  irritability,  trifles  become  magnified  and  it  is  quite 
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a  frequent  occurrence  for  a  prisoner  to  fly  into  a  passion  over 
an  imaginary  slight.  I  have  discussed  the  effect  of  the  diet 
with  many  prisoners  who  have  all  had  the  same  experience. 
The  diet  in  America  is  pretty  much  the  same,  although  there 
is  a  laxity  “  over  there  ”  whereby  a  prisoner  can  usually  get 
enough  to  eat.  Smoking  is  permitted  “  over  there  also, 
indeed  an  ounce  of  leaf  tobacco  is  issued  to  each  prisoner  per 
week,  or  cigarette  tobacco  and  paper  in  lieu.  The  exercise 
grounds  in  America  are  in  wide  open  spaces  where  prisoners 
can  play  a  game  of  baseball  with  a  crudely  made  bat,  and  a 
ball  provided  by  the  Governor.  The  day’s  work  there  finishes 
early  in  the  afternoon  when  all  go  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  play 
baseball  or  walk  about  in  twos  or  threes.  The  ground  is  walled 
in,  of  course,  and  the  warders  on  duty  walk  up  and  down  with 
six-shooters  stuck  in  their  belts,  but  the  warder  there  smokes 
and  chats  with  the  prisoner,  and  rules  for  warders  are  stuck 
up  alongside  the  rules  for  prisoners  in  the  prison.  One  rule 
in  particular,  which  impressed  me  favourably,  was  to  the 
effect  that  “  warders  should  be  kind  to  prisoners  ”.  The  prison 
officer’s  job  in  this  country  is  not  a  highly  paid  one.  He  must 
bear  an  exemplary  character  and  undergo  his  period  of  proba¬ 
tion  before  he  is  confirmed  in  his  appointment,  he  has  his 
free  quarters  and  a  few  “  perquisites  ”  in  the  way  of  fuel  and 
light,  but  £2  los.  to  £4  per  week  does  not  go  far  when  a  man 
has  a  family  to  bring  up.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  must 
say  that  I  have  met  some  very  good  fellows  among  prison 
officers  of  all  ranks.  I  never  gave  trouble  or  cause  for  complaint 
and  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  receiving  reproof  or 
having  a  difference  of  opinion.  Their  life  is  a  very  monotonous 
one  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  prison  coupled  with  the  social 
conditions  under  which  they  must  live  renders  the  horizon  of 
their  outlook  a  very  small  one.  Drawn  from  various  classes, 
the  standard  of  intelligence  is  not  a  high  one.  Here  and  there 
one  finds  an  old  soldier  or  ex-naval  rating  who  has  seen  the 
world,  but  most  old  soldiers  and  sailors  are  able  to  find  more 
remunerative  jobs  than  this.  Promotion  is  painfully  slow, 
necessarily,  since  it  is  rarely  made  by  selection  or  on  account 
of  merit  or  qualification,  but  almost  entirely  by  seniority.  An 
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officer  may  remain  his  entire  service  in  the  second  class,  or 
may  be  promoted  to  first  class  or  P.O.  after  twenty  years.  In 
time  a  first-class  warder  or  Principal  Officer  may  be  promoted 
to  Head  Warder  or  Chief  Officer.  A  head  warder  may  become 
prison  steward,  or  eventually  Governor  of  a  remand  prison  or 
second  class  prison.  The  domestic  lives  of  these  officers  are 
passed  in  close  proximity,  in  quarters  in  the  same  building,  or 
next  door  to  one  another.  They  are  in  addition  encouraged  for 
various  reasons  to  pass  their  social  lives  together  in  something 
of  a  colony.  The  result  is  that  the  petty  jealousies  and  back¬ 
bitings  arising  mainly  through  the  wives  and  children — so 
inevitable  where  families  live  under  such  conditions — grow  to 
an  extent  before  which  the  most  exaggerated  tales  of  the 
neighbours  in  suburbia  pale  in  comparison. 

VII 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  prison  governorship,  I  turn 
to  the  real  question  of  prison  reform.  The  importance  of  the 
post  of  governor  of  a  large  prison  in  this  country  has  never 
been  fully  realised.  Surely  of  all  administrative  posts,  whether 
under  the  Colonial  Office  or  Home  Office,  it  is  the  one  carrying 
the  greatest  of  responsibilities  and  the  most  onerous  of  duties. 
Surely  it  is  a  post  to  be  filled  by  one  who  has  had  a  wide 
experience  of  handling  men.  A  regular  soldier  with  a  life¬ 
long  experience  of  commanding  and  handling  men  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  his  additional  administrative  experience,  is 
the  type  best  fitted  for  the  post.  I  know  of  only  one  prison  in 
this  country  governed  by  such  a  man  and  I  have  served  a 
sentence  in  it.  I  know  what  it  means  from  every  point  of  view 
for  a  prison  to  be  governed  by  a  man  of  this  type.  He  com¬ 
mands  the  respect  not  only  of  the  prisoners  but  of  the  prison 
officers  under  him,  and  all  alike  know  that  they  will  receive 
fair  treatment  and  justice,  and  they  are  never  disappointed. 
There  are  plenty  of  regular  army  officers  in  the  country  who 
have  completed  their  service  and  retired,  men  in  the  prime  of 
life  who  have  seen  service  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
available  for  these  responsible  posts,  yet  such  posts  are  most 
frequently  filled  by  warders  or  former  clerks  in  prison  offices 
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or  from  the  Home  Office.  There  are  in  addition  plenty  of 
retired  Army  Medical  Corps  Officers,  and  Indian  Medical 
Service  officers  perhaps  more  suitably  qualified  still  on  account 
of  their  medical  knowledge  to  carry  out  those  responsible 
duties.  Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  the  present  prison  system 
is  to  be  found  in  the  small  second-class  prison  where  there  are 
at  times  very  few  prisoners,  a  fixed  staff  of  warders  and  where 
the  Governor  is  an  ex-warder.  The  staff  having  very  little  to 
do,  accordingly  turn  all  their  attentions  to  the  prisoners  and 
these  poor  wretches  suffer.  I  was  for  a  brief  period  in  a  small 
prison  of  this  type  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
cussing  these  existing  conditions  with  an  old  warder.  He 
had  known  and  served  alongside  the  Governor  for  some  twenty 
years  as  a  warder.  To  use  his  own  words  in  describing  him 
“  He  never  saw  a  prisoner  yet,  but  he  wanted  to  kick  him.” 

VHI 

There  exists  a  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society  into  the 
funds  of  which  is  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  each  prisoner, 
varying  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  sentence  he  has  served, 
cash  is  seldom  if  ever  given,  tickets  which  enable  the  dis¬ 
charged  man  to  obtain  a  few  provisions  are  issued  and  here 
and  there  a  ’bus  or  railway  ticket.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  efforts  made  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  prisoners  on  the 
part  of  churches  of  various  denominations — the  Church  and 
Salvation  Armies — but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
funds  of  the  D.P.A.  Society  are  expended  in  a  crude  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  manner  through  lack  of  proper  organisation,  and 
the  charitable  efforts  made  by  the  Church  bodies  are  expended 
in  a  direction  which  can  never  bring  forth  fruit  or  do  any 
lasting  good.  The  obvious  thing  to  be  done  regardless  of 
denominations,  sects,  or  bodies,  is  to  “  pool  the  lot  ” — to  pool 
all  the  funds,  sink  all  differences,  and  elect  a  well  chosen 
representative  committee  to  administer  these  funds.  By 
proper  organisation,  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  would 
become  available  from  many  sources.  By  proper  administra¬ 
tion  a  work  of  lasting  good  could  be  established.  Thousands 
would  be  saved  from  returning  to  prison  not  once  or  twice 
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but  from  spending  their  lives  in  prison,  and  surely  there  can 
be  few  more  deserving  causes  than  that  represented  by  the 
great  sea  of  human  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  flows  at  our  very 
feet.  I  have  discussed  this  question  with  representatives  of 
all  the  professions — with  medical  officers,  ministers,  priests. 
Salvation  Army  captains,  representatives  of  the  British  Legion, 
Toe  H,  and  many  business  men  who  are  permitted  to  visit 
prisoners  in  the  London  prisons  as  unofficial  visitors.  All 
have  agreed  that  to  do  any  real  good  co-operation  is  necessary, 
yet  the  initiative  has  never  been  taken. 

The  contemplation  of  our  prisons’  population  brings  us 
eventually  to  bedrock  and  the  question  of  treating  crime  in 
its  infancy.  Recently  a  wealthy  American  offered  a  prize  of 
several  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  suggestion  as  to  how  he 
should  leave  his  money — several  million  dollars.  It  is  a  subject 
for  serious  reflection  to  think  that  that  prize  was  awarded  to 
a  man  who  advocated  that  the  millionaire  leave  his  money  for 
the  founding  of  an  institution  where  youth  from  the  earliest 
age  showing  criminal  tendencies  be  housed,  properly  nourished, 
attended  to  mentally  and  physically  and  educated  by  a  qualified 
staff  of  medical  men  and  teachers — the  keynote  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  KINDNESS.  In  addition,  efforts  to  be  made  with 
criminals  of  all  ages  on  their  release  from  penitentiary  to 
correct  their  mental  processes  and  make  them  good  citizens. 

It  only  requires  a  superficial  examination  to  realise  that 
more  than  half  the  population  of  our  prisons  is  composed  of 
men  and  women  carrying  handicaps  out  of  all  proportion. 
They  have  little  or  no  capital  mentally  or  physically,  they  have 
no  stock  in  trade,  no  wherewithal,  no  earning  capacity,  no 
hope  of  competing  successfully  with  their  fellow  men  by  fair 
means  in  the  struggle  for  survival.  They  represent  the  heart’s 
core  of  human  suffering  and  misery  and  surely  it  is  an  obvious 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  advantages  and  the  means,  to 
prevent  this  suffering  and  misery  upon  this  earth  of  ours. 
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By  W.  Horsfall  Carter 
I 

The  present  will  surely  be  known  to  history  as  the  age  of 
the  bankers’  bewilderment.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
without  some  solemn  pronouncement  by  one  or  other 
of  our  leading  financial  authorities  which  suggests  that  the 
world  is  rushing  headlong  into  chaos — and  Bolshevism.  And 
the  well-trained  British  public,  or  at  least  that  section  which 
derives  its  opinions  from  the  newspapers,  takes  its  cue  and  lays 
the  blame  for  prevailing  strains  and  stresses  on  French  obstinacy 
and  American  selfishness.  One  Report  after  another  is  issued 
by  the  representatives  of  Germany’s  private  creditors  emphas¬ 
izing  that,  if  that  country  is  to  be  saved  from  financial  catas¬ 
trophe,  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  for  a 
final  settlement  of  Reparations  and  War  Debts  can  no  longer 
be  delayed.  Dr.  Btiining,  on  his  side,  declares  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  his  policy  of  deflation  and  “  self-help  ”  has  reached 
its  limits,  that  as  a  result  of  frozen  credits  and  stagnation  of 
trade  Germany’s  economic  life  is  coming  to  a  standstill.  And 
still  he  waits  in  vain  for  the  life-line  to  be  thrown  to  him.  The 
broadcast  speech  with  which  he  accompanied  the  publication 
of  the  drastic  Emergency  Decree  of  December  8th  was  literally 
the  final  S.O.S.  of  “  capitalist  ”  Germany  to  the  outside  world. 
We  know  the  sequel — how  political  disagreements  prevented  the 
Lausanne  Conference  even  being  held,  while  the  whole 
matter  has  been  left  in  suspense  until  the  dispersal  of  the 
storm-clouds  in  the  Far  East. 

The  question  of  President  Hindenburg’s  re-nomination 
is  now  happily  settled.  The  attempt  by  Dr.  Briining 
and  Herr  Hitler  to  reach  agreement  on  the  question  was  a 
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failure  which  damaged  both  parties  to  the  negotiations  almost 
equally.  Internal  political  developments,  however,  during  the 
past  few  months  have  served  to  bring  out  the  essential  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Chancellor’s  position.  He  is  compelled  to  go  on 
appealing  to  an  ever-failing  “  international  solidarity  ”  and  to 
do  so  against  the  feeling  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  nation. 
(The  anti-capitalist  vote  already  at  the  September  1930  elec¬ 
tion  totalled  twenty  millions).  In  his  wireless  address  on 
December  8th,  the  Chancellor  did,  it  is  true,  at  the  behest  of 
the  Social- Democrat  leaders,  indulge  in  scathing  comment  on 
the  presumption  of  Hitler  and  his  party  and  issue  a  solemn 
warning  against  counsels  of  despair : 

“  With  increasing  distress  ....  large  sections  of  the  nation  have  given 
themselves  over  to  illusions  ....  Germany  cannot  be  saved  that  way,  by 
any  policy  based  on  the  nation’s  feelings.” 

Yet  less  than  a  month  afterwards  we  find  him  adopting  that 
very  policy  and  going  on  to  affirm,  accurately  enough,  that 
Germany  cannot  now  or  ever  more  make  Reparations  pay¬ 
ments.  Nor  could  any  Government  in  Germany  take  any 
other  line.  It  is  no  use  the  French  affecting  moral  indignation 
at  the  Chancellor’s  weakness.  As  a  result  of  unceasing  pro¬ 
paganda,  if  you  like,  based  on  what  Mr.  Wickham  Steed  has 
well  called  the  “  war-innocence  lie,”  the  Germans,  one  and  all, 
attribute  their  present  very  real  distress  to  the  ‘‘  tribute-pay¬ 
ments  ”  and  they  are  quite  incapable  of  seeing  it  in  its  wider 
context  as  part  of  the  world  crisis.  This  psychological  state  of 
mind — or  ”  nerves  ” — is  the  pre-eminent  fact  about  Germany 
in  1932,  and  not  any  of  the  ”  facts  ”  set  forth  in  the  Basle 
Experts’  Report. 

II 

The  realist  who  has  some  idea  of  the  explosive  forces  heaped- 
up  and  the  vast  changes  impending  on  the  Continent  can 
extract  a  considerable  amount  of  quiet  amusement  from  the 
continued  pious  invocations  of  ”  international  solidarity 
For  they  have  about  as  much  effect  on  the  stream  of  political 
and  economic  life  as  stones  thrown  into  the  sea.  And  the 
unhappy  British  bankers,  so  lately  accused  of  hatching  a 
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conspiracy  upon  the  nation’s  life,  may  well  be  feeling  that  the 
boot  is  on  the  other  foot ! 

Never  before,  indeed,  was  there  quite  such  a  discrepancy 
between  economic  theory  and  practice,  between  words  and 
deeds.  Thus  the  fiction  is  maintained — in  this  country  prin¬ 
cipally  but  also,  of  course,  in  such  organs  of  opinion  in  Germany 
as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt — that  the 
restoration  of  normal  trade  and  credit  conditions,  yes,  and 
even  the  gold  standard,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Owing  to 
the  tampering  of  busybody  politicians,  it  is  argued,  the  world’s 
monetary  system  has  suffered  a  temporary  dislocation  but  the 
pressure  of  “  economic  facts  ”  is  all  that  is  needed  to  compel 
a  breakdown  gang  of  those  same  politicians  to  repair  the  rents 
in  the  international  fabric.  Which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  “  international  financial  solidarity  ”  will  at  long  last 
bring  “  France  ”  to  heel.  And  then  commerce  will  be  freed 
from  post-War  shackles,  the  stream  of  credit  flow  again,  as  of 
old,  and  we  shall  all  live  happily  ever  after  ! 

Meanwhile,  however,  reality  presents  a  very  different  aspect. 
It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  Reparations  problem, 
for  instance,  is  not  an  economic  problem  at  all  but  a  political, 
that  is  to  say,  a  psychological  one.  There  is  a  complete  dead¬ 
lock  because  the  French  are  so  desperately  frightened  of  a 
resurgent  Germany  that  they  will  go  to  any  lengths  rather 
than  release  that  country  from  the  bonds  of  the  Young  Plan ; 
the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  completely  nerve-wracked 
as  the  victims  of  an  “  intemational  situation  ”  which  seems  to 
offer  them  no  prospect  of  relief.  No  solution  of  this  deadlock  is 
in  sight.  But  while  the  palaver  about  re-starting  the  engines 
of  international  business  goes  on,  each  State  is  in  fact  pre¬ 
paring  to  cut  its  losses  in  the  international  field  and  to  organize 
its  resources  of  capital  and  labour  within  a  more  or  less  self- 
contained  economic  area  over  which  it  can  exercise  an  un¬ 
hampered  sovereignty  or,  at  least,  such  as  may  be  immune  from 
the  buffetings  of  present-day  international  tension.  Thus  the 
keynote  of  President  Hoover’s  Message  to  Congress,  as  of  his 
subsequent  action,  was  the  passage  relating  to  the  United 
States  as  a  “  self-contained  national  economy.”  In  this  country 
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— despite  the  City — there  is  steadily  increasing  support  for  the 
expedient  of  a  sterling  standard  to  which  not  only  the  Do¬ 
minions  but  also  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Argentine  etc., 
with  whom  Great  Britain  has  close  trading  relations,  should 
adhere.  The  “  revolution  ”  of  British  fiscal  policy  initiated  on 
February  4th  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  economic  transformation 
to  meet  entirely  new  conditions.  It  is  not  just  a  sauve  qui  pent 
of  panic-stricken  nations,  as  the  dyed-in-the-wool  free-trader 
would  have  us  believe.  There  is  method  in  the  contemporary 
“  madness,”  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  ceased  to  look  upon 
neo-Protectionism  as  a  pathological  phenomenon.  It  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  one  aspect,  albeit  an  important  one,  of 
the  trend  towards  State  capitalism  or  political  economy,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  which  is  the  most  significant 
feature  of  our  times. 

Ill 

This  process  of  re-orientation  has  gone  furthest  in  Germany. 
Not  indeed  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy — Dr.  Briining’s 
Government  has  imposed  its  ruthless  economies  and  measures 
of  State  control  avowedly  “  for  the  duration  of  the  crisis  ”, 
(viz,  the  sequence  of  Emergency  Decrees  “  for  safeguarding 
the  economic  and  financial  situation  and  for  combating  political 
excesses  ”) ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  actual  national  and 
international  circumstances  and,  more  particularly,  owing  to 
the  shift  of  mental  habits.  Thus  malgr^  lui  the  Chancellor  has 
introduced  State  control  of  banking  and  exchange  operations, 
State  interference  with  private  contracts  and  acquired  rights  - 
the  latest  Decree  imposed  a  reduction  of  wages,  prices,  rents  and 
interest-rates,  and  generally  played  havoc  with  the  conditions 
of  “  free  ”  capitalism.  But  he  continues  to  apologize,  as  it 
were,  for  every  blow  struck  at  private  enterprise.  “  Big 
business  ”,  naturally,  is  enchanted  with  a  system  which  leaves 
them  to  run  their  affairs  in  their  own  way,  as  long  as  the  con¬ 
cern  is  prosperous,  and  transfers  responsibility  to  the  State 
when  things  are  going  badly. 

In  the  background,  however,  are  those  who  see  in  this  con¬ 
centration  of  economic  and  financial  factors  the  opportunity 
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for  transition  to  a  planned  or  integrated  national  economic  j 

system  (Gesamttvirtschaft)  which  will  set  Germany  on  her  feet  ; 

again  and  in  the  vanguard  of  the  new  economic  age.  Supporters 

of  “  economic  autarchy  ”,  as  this  policy  is  called,  recognize  that  | 

it  involves  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  and  establish-  Jr 

ment  of  a  new  internal  currency.  State  organization  of  export 

and  import  trad^,  etc.  But,  they  say,  we  only  propose  to  carry 

out  of  deliberate  intent  a  process  which  is  gradually  being  forced 

upon  the  Briining  Government.  “  Expansion  of  the  home 

market  is,  in  any  case,  an  unescapable  necessity,  with  a 

volume  of  imports  which  in  1931  has  fallen  to  the  low  level  of  ^ 

1923  (the  year  of  the  Ruhr  invasion).  The  period  of  forced 

exporting — at  *  dumping  *  prices — is  now  at  an  end,  as  tariffs  “ 

and  import  prohibitions  multiply.  It  stands  to  reason  that  1 

the  artificial  restraint  of  the  gold  standard  cannot  much  longer  * 

be  upheld.”  ' 

When  Mr.  Robert  Boothby  spoke  to  the  Wirtschaftspolitische  * 

Gesellschaft  in  Berlin  on  January  14th,  his  reference  to  Great 
Britain  being  forced  to  adopt  a  policy  of  economic  insulation 
was  acclaimed  as  a  pointer  to  the  path  Germany  must  follow — 
perhaps  linking  her  ”  national  economy  ”  at  a  later  stage  to 
the  group  of  countries  which,  in  practice,  use  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling  as  their  standard  of  value.  Trade  connexions  with  Russia 
are  a  powerful  element  in  the  new  scheme  of  things,  not  to  , 

mention  the  obvious  outlets  in  South  Eastern  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  traveller  in  Germany  meets  this  idea  of  ”  economic  1 

autarchy  ”  on  every  hand.  Considering  the  country’s  extensive  ‘ 

share — one-eighth — of  the  world’s  commerce,  the  very  notion 
may  seem  remote  from  reality.  But  who  would  have  predicted 
a  year  ago  the  changes  in  British  economic  policy  ?  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  for  some  such  policy  of  a  planned  National  economy 
—plus  close  economic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia — there  is 
ample  support,  outside  the  million  or  so  persons  who  subscribe  , 

to  the  doctrines  of  the  National-Socialist  party. 

Rejecting  the  profit-motive  of  orthodox  capitalist  doctrine 
these  heralds  of  a  new  economic  age  start  from  the  hypothesis 
that  the  economic  policy  of  the  modem  State  is  determined  by 
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sociological,  national,  non-economic  factors.  In  the  special 
case  of  Germany  to-day  it  means  “  re-capturing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Nation  over  trade  and  credit  connexions  abroad,  over 
the  economic  system  at  home,  transformed  from  the  notion  of 
profit-making  to  that  of  meeting  the  consumers*  demands.” 

IV 

The  latest  figures  show  a  total  of  over  six  million  registered 
unemployed — some  40  per  cent,  of  trade  union  membership. 
In  spite  of  an  admirably  administered  system  of  unemployment 
relief — the  FursorgeStaat,  i.e..  State  responsibility  for  social 
provision,  which  reaches  its  highest  development  in  Germany — 
large  numbers  of  the  working-class  population  have  ”  gone 
over  ”  from  Social-Democracy  to  Communism,  and  that  process 
continues — must  continue — as  long  as  economic  pressure 
increases.  (We  should  bear  in  mind,  incidentally,  that  the 
workers  in  Germany  are  capable  of  not  a  little  intellectual 
effort,  they  are  trained  to  the  Marxian  analysis  of  the  capitalist 
system  which  they  see  being  borne  out  by  every  successive 
phase  of  the  world  crisis).  A  Germany  whose  every  contact 
with  the  West  since  1914  has  brought  fresh  disappointments 
and  tribulation  has  indeed  had  every  inducement  to  seek  salva¬ 
tion  in  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  on  the  Russian  model. 
The  Communist  Party  is  more  compact  than  any  other,  its 
organization  is  so  efficient  that,  whenever  in  any  large  urban 
centre  the  leaders  are  under  arrest  or  the  party  news  sheet 
suppressed,  they  still  have  means  of  communication  which  have 
so  far  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities.  And  they  have 
in  their  ranks  men  technically  equipped  to  manage  the  country’s 
complicated  industrial  system — which  was  certainly  not  the 
case  in  Russia. 

No  wonder  so  many  of  one’s  German  friends  foresee  the 
triumph  of  Communism  in  Germany — and  Herr  Hitler  repre¬ 
senting  National  Socialism  as  Europe’s  only  bulwark  against 
Moscow.  Nevertheless,  I  myself  do  not  believe  that  Com¬ 
munism  is  to  be  Germany’s  fate,  first  because  there  is  at  present 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  Moscow  to  precipitate  ”  world  revolu¬ 
tion  ” — the  collapse  of  “  capitalism  ”  has  come  about  too 
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quickly  for  Stalin  and  his  friends — and  secondly  because  of  the 
dissensions  in  the  Party.  A  National  Communism  has  sprung 
up  during  the  past  two  years,  disposed  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of 
Russian  leadership,  but  at  the  same  time  possessing  no  real 
leaders  of  its  own  and  thus  simply  bewildering  the  rank-and-file. 

Communism  is  bound  to  remain,  nevertheless,  an  ugly 
groundswell  in  any  future  regime.  It  is  certainly  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  Hitler  Party  eis  an  independent  party  from 
capturing  power  in  the  way  that  Fascism  seized  the  machinery 
of  State  in  Italy.  The  German  Fascist  leader  is  therefore  quite 
honest  in  his  protestations  of  “  legality  ”.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  however — and  this  is  where,  it  seems  to  me, 
Englishmen’s  reading  of  the  German  situation  goes  astray — 
to  get  behind  the  National  Socialist  Party  to  the  Movement 
which  it  mirrors.  That  Movement  is  in  the  direct  descent  from 
the  Jugendbewegung  which  was  the  revolt  of  Youth  against  the 
bourgeois  materialism  of  the  days  of  “  prosperity  ”. 

Germany’s  spinal  cord  is  and  remains  her  middle  class. 
It  was  their  treason  to  progressive  ideals  in  the  hey-day  of  the 
country’s  commercial  prosperity  which  made  possible  the 
anachronism  of  the  Bismarckian  Empire.  Since  the  War 
their  children  have  suffered  for  it,  with  a  vengeance  !  For  the 
salient  feature  of  the  post-War  regime  in  Germany  is  the 
“  proletarianization  ”  of  the  bulk  of  her  middle  class.  Eco¬ 
nomic  stress  would  in  any  case  have  meant  for  them,  as  in 
England  and  other  highly  industrialized  countries,  a  very  much 
more  modest  existence  ;  the  lunatic  inflation-period,  together 
with  the  chronic  crisis,  has  definitely  reduced  them  to  the  pro¬ 
letarian  ranks.  It  is  difficult  for  English  people  who  have  not 
lived  in  Germany  during  these  years  to  realize  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  such  experiences.  At  the  best,  the  effect  must  be  to 
destroy  any  faith  in  the  values  which  we  take  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  savings  of  decades  were  destroyed,  as  it  were, 
overnight.  The  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  middle  and  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  in  particular,  have  suffered  a  depletion  of 
capital  and  reserves  which  rules  out  any  comparison  of  National 
Debt  figures,  that  bogey  which  has  been  recently  trotted  out  in 
certain  quarters  as  an  argument  against  total  relief  of  the 
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Reparations  burden.  (The  actual  figure  of  capital  destroyed 
is  150  thousand  million  Reichsmarks,  that  is  £y^  billion). 
There  is  the  same  pressure  of  population  on  “  jobs  ”  as  in 
England,  only  much  worse.  Numbers  of  officials  and  teachers 
found  themselves  stranded,  after  the  War,  on  a  much-restricted 
territory.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  20,000  school-teachers  are 
unable  to  find  employment.  Each  year  there  are  only  2,500 
posts  to  be  filled,  so  the  prospect  does  indeed  seem  hopeless. 

Socially  and  culturally — this  is  the  important  point — this 
large  section  of  Germany’s  population  remains  in  a  class  apart 
from  the  organized  mass  of  workers.  A  distinguished  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Berlin  gave  me  a  graphic 
illustration  of  this.  One  day  he  was  explaining  to  his  class  how 
post-War  conditions  had  in  fact  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
middle  classes  to  a  proletariat  existence,  whereupon  one  or 
two  of  the  students  made  an  instinctive  movement  to  finger 
their  white  stiff  collars  as  if  to  assert  their  difference  from  the 
workers  and  dislike  of  being  associated  with  them  in  the 
common  Marxian  epithet.  For  such  as  these  the  sirens  of 
Marxian  Socialism  have  sounded  in  vain.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  100,000  out  of  110,000  students  reject  the  democratic 
theory  of  the  State  in  favour  of  a  conservative-revolutionary 
mould  designed  to  free  Germany  from  the  shackles  of  the 
money  interests  at  home  and  from  international  entanglements. 

Wherefore  the  alternative  to  Communism,  rightly  described 
as  National  Socialism,  has  arisen.  The  Hitler  Movement — and 
indeed  the  Party — is  essentially  a  middle-class  organism.  It 
has  the  backing  of  all  who  are  in  revolt  against  the  individualist 
principles  of  the  nineteenth-century.  The  less  said  about  the 
Hitler  Party  Programme  the  better.  But  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  a  searching  criticism  of  prevailing  conditions — 
which  every  month  of  the  crisis  makes  more  intolerable. 
Germany  is  represented  as  an  over-industrialized  nation  caught 
in  the  web  of  “  international  finance  ”,  having  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  “  co-operation  ”  with  the  West  which  means  bowing  to 
the  dictates  of  French  policy  or  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Soviet  Russia,  involving  the  danger  of  political,  economic 
and  cultural  Bolshevism.  To  these  two  grim  alternatives 
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“  Hitlerism  ”,  both  in  its  National  appeal  and  in  its  postulates 
of  social  justice,  offers  a  third  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
aspirations  and  the  general  ideas  of  the  War  and  post-War 
generations.  Through  “  Hitlerism,”  which  is  primarily  a 
mobilization  of  the  National  consciousness,  millions  have  re¬ 
captured  faith  in  themselves  and  in  their  country’s  destiny. 
Those  who  are  to  be  the  architects  of  the  new  economic 
structure  prefer  to  remain  in  the  background  at  present ;  but 
not  a  few  can  be  discerned  in  the  bureaucracy  now 
supporting  Dr.  Briining. 

The  Youth  of  Germany  on  fire  is  a  heartening  spectacle 
because  it  is  so  unmistakably  looking  forward  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  better  world,  whereas  most  varieties  of  ”  Nation¬ 
alism  ”  to-day  are  backward-looking.  It  is  a  spontaneous 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
jingoism  of  the  old  Conservative  Parties,  such  as  the  Deutsch 
Nationaleriy  whose  spokesman  is  Herr  Alfred  Hugenberg,  the 
newspaper  magnate,  or  the  relics  of  dynastic  Germany  which 
find  their  way  into  the  ranks  of  the  Stahlhelm.  Years  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  moral  and  physical,  have  brought  about  a  spiritual  re¬ 
juvenation  which  will  yet  find  its  political  expression.  During 
a  visit  that  I  paid  to  Germany  last  December — to  study  the 
phenomenon  of  Hitlerism — nothing  impressed  me  so  much  as 
the  under-current  of  confidence,  contrasting  so  sharply  with 
increasing  material  distress,  which  arises  from  a  widespread 
conviction  that  so  far  from  being  ‘‘  done  for  ”  Germany  may 
shortly  be  in  a  position  to  direct  the  world  along  the  new  paths 
marked  out  for  the  twentieth-century  State.  For  17  years 
she  has  been  in  the  dust,  she  is  now  struggling  to  her  feet. 
One  thing  is  certain.  Parliamentary  democracy,  as  instituted 
in  1919,  is  doomed.  Even  in  normal  times  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  combining  the  English  system  with  proportional 
representation  was  to  invite  disaster.  And,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  vast  middle  class  has  never  evinced  any  active  enthusiasm 
for  a  Constitution  which  left  them  to  be  crushed  between  the 
scissor-limbs  of  organized  labour  and  organized  capital.  The 
process  of  disintegration  of  the  parties  goes  steadily  on,  and 
meanwhile  all  the  vital  elements  in  the  new  Germany  are  being 
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I 

won  over  either  to  National-Socialism  or  a  vague  Communism. 

V 

The  general  retreat  into  national  dug-outs  out  of  the  No 
Man’s  Land  of  international  trade  is,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  no  more  than  a  necessary  phase  of  man’s  evolution.  Mr. 
Gerald  Heard’s  book.  The  Emergence  of  Man^  surely  supplies 
the  clue  to  contemporary  enigmas.  Human  development,  he 
says,  is  conditioned  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  man’s  spiritual 
needs.  “  Romantic  ”  periods  of  action  are  followed  by 
“  classic  ”  phases  of  consolidation.  Expansion  has  had  a  long 
run,  and  now  the  counter-process  is  setting  in.  A  new 
“  settlement  ”  is  due,  because  man  has  ceased  to  see  himself 
simply  as  an  isolated  individual;  he  is  ready  to  meet  the  demands 
of  social  action. 

In  Germany  which  is,  as  M.  Vi6not  says,  a  philosophical 
experiment  conducted  in  every  sphere  of  collective  life,  this 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  clearly  reflected.  Internationalism  is 
a  delusion.  Liberalism,  in  its  economic  and  political  aspect, 
has  shown  itself  to  be  discordant  with  the  twentieth-century 
cosmos.  Socialism,  in  the  Marxian  sense,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  revealed  its  utter  irrelevance.  The  one  built  on  the 
assumption  that  men  are  rational  entities — which  they  are 
certainly  not ;  the  other  started  from  the  unworthy  hypothesis 
that  a  man’s  stomach  was  the  only  part  of  him  that  really 
mattered  to  him.  (Germany  to-day  is  the  supreme  negation 
of  the  Marxian  thesis  that  the  motive  of  self-interest,  in  the 
individual  or  the  nation,  outweighs  all  other  considerations, 
for  obviously  the  French  have  still  powerful  financial  weapons 
with  which  to  coerce  Germany).  Both  left  out  of  account 
the  dynamic  of  emotion.  And  the  present  primacy  of  exacer¬ 
bated  Nationalism  over  all  other  life-processes  is  the  penalty 
which  the  world  has  to  pay  for  that  omission.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  phase  when  “  politics  ”,  which  is  the  channel 
of  men’s  feelings  and  national  passions,  is  to  overshadow  and 
indeed  determine  “  economics  ”.  A  visit  to  Germany  to-day 
is  a  thrilling  experience  just  because  she  is  so  unmistakably, 
the  microcosm  of  this  new  world. 


THE  MAN  GOETHE 
By  Henry  W.  Nevinson 

IT  was  midnight,  March  the  22nd,  1832,  just  a  hundred 
years  ago  this  month.  The  street  in  the  small  capital  town 
of  Weimar  was  quiet,  and  in  the  backroom  of  his  small 
but  substantial  house,  looking  out  upon  a  carefully  trimmed 
flower-garden,  Goethe  the  poet  and  untiring  investigator  was 
dying.  He  was  in  his  simply  furnished  bedroom,  but  seated 
in  a  large  armchair,  and  though  he  had  suffered  for  a  few  days 
from  a  feverish  chill,  he  was  now  free  from  pain.  As  con¬ 
sciousness  slowly  faded,  he  saw  a  vision  of  **  a  beautiful  woman’s 
head — with  black  curls — splendid  colours — dark  background.” 
Catching  sight  of  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  floor,  he  asked  how 
they  could  leave  Schiller’s  letters  lying  about ;  for  Schiller, 
who  had  died  twenty-seven  years  before,  had  been  his  dearest 
friend  and  colleague.  He  asked  Ottilie,  the  widow  of  his  only 
son,  to  hold  his  hand,  and  at  sunset  he  murmured  to  the 
servant  to  open  the  second  shutter  so  as  to  give  more  light. 
Those  were  his  last  words,  and  they  have  been  taken  as  sym¬ 
bolic  of  a  long  and  arduous  life. 

Surrounded,  as  we  all  are,  by  the  mysterious  darkness  of 
the  universe  and  human  existence,  he  had  persistently  sought 
light  by  the  paths  of  imagination,  activity,  and  enquiry  into 
the  open  secret  of  nature.  From  boyhood  that  had  been  his 
way,  and  when  he  died  he  was  nearly  eighty-three.  “  Without 
haste,  without  rest  ”  was  the  motto  inscribed  upon  a  tribute 
sent  him  for  his  eightieth  birthday  by  Carlyle  and  other  British 
admirers. 

His  long  and  devious  path  had  not  been  easy.  Conversing 
with  his  friend  and  secretary  that  same  year,  he  said,  ”  Half-a- 
century  long  I  have  given  myself  a  bitter  time  of  it.  Upon  the 
lines  which  Nature  appointed  for  my  daily  task  I  have  allowed 
myself  no  rest  by  night  or  day,  but  have  always  striven  and 
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Struggled  and  pushed  as  hard  and  as  far  as  I  could.”  As  to 
the  prevailing  criticism  that  he  was  not  a  true  patriot  because 
he  had  not  written  war-songs  during  the  Napoleon’s  invasion 
of  Germany,  he  said  he  detected  in  that  a  new  form  of  the 
ancient  hatred  with  which  he  had  been  persecuted  for  years  : — 
“  At  one  time,”  he  cried,  as  though  anticipating  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  common  even  to-day — ”  At  one  time  they  call  me  proud, 
at  another  egoistic  ;  now  I  am  envious  of  rising  genius,  now 
sunk  in  sensuality,  now  destitute  of  Christianity,  and,  finally, 
devoid  of  love  for  my  country  and  my  own  dear  German 
people.  A  German  author,  a  German  martyr  !  you  will  find 
it  no  other.” 

To  write  war-songs  seated  in  an  armchair  !  For  him  it 
would  have  been  impossible.  ”  In  all  my  poetry  I  have  never 
shammed  (habe  nie  affectiert).  What  I  have  not  lived  through, 
what  has  not  touched  me  to  the  quick,  I  have  never  uttered 
in  verse  or  prose.  I  made  love-songs  only  when  I  was  in  love. 
How  could  I  have  written  songs  of  hate  without  hatred  ? 
And,  between  ourselves,  I  did  not  hate  the  French,  though 
I  thanked  God  when  we  got  rid  of  them.” 

“  I  have  never  shammed  !  ”  That  was  the  secret  of  his 
greatness  as  a  poet,  and  that  gives  interest  to  all  his  works, 
even  to  the  most  prosaic  and  tedious.  They  are  all,  as  he  said, 
parts  of  a  personal  Confession.  Even  apart  from  his  own 
chapters  of  autobiography,  covering  his  first  twenty-five  years, 
the  touch  of  personal  confession  can  be  felt  in  nearly  all  he 
wrote.  There  is  no  great  writer  for  whose  biography  such  a 
vast  amount  of  material  can  be  gathered  from  his  works, 
letters  and  conversations,  as  well  as  from  other  copious  records. 
The  amount  is  overwhelming,  and,  indeed,  it  has  overwhelmed 
many  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  his  biography.  Some 
have  attempted  to  trace  the  routine  of  his  life  from  day  to  day. 
Some  have  chronicled  items  as  minute  as  when  the  poet 
appears  to  have  changed  one  pen  for  another.  Upon  the  tomb 
of  no  poet,  not  even  of  Byron,  has  so  much  dust  and  ashes  been 
thrown  by  uninspired  research. 

One  year  more  than  half  his  life  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  was  as  a  rebel  against  the  false  classicism  and 
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rationalist  fashion  that  he  first  became  famous  while  he  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four.  From  twenty-one  to  twenty-six 
were  the  years  of  “  inspiration  ”  when  what  we  now  call  the 
sub-conscious  self  poured  out  its  utterances  with  spontaneous 
fertility.  Looking  back  on  those  years  from  the  verge  of  old 
age,  he  has  himself  described  the  working  of  this  secret  power 
— that  creative  power  which  is  the  greatest  of  human  miracles: — 

"Verses”  [he  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography]  "  would  come  into  my  head, 
especially  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning,  and  I  often  found  myself  singing 
some  lyric  which  I  could  not  put  together  again  unless  I  ran  to  write  it 
down  on  the  spot.  Even  the  scratching  of  a  pen  would  distract  the  thought, 
and  many  a  little  poem  was  strangled  at  birth.  Towards  poems  thus 
inspired  I  felt  a  pecidiar  reverence.  I  felt  as  a  hen  feels  towards  her  chicks 
when  they  hatch  out  and  go  piping  around  her.” 

He  always  regarded  these  poems  of  youth  as  something 
secret,  almost  sacred,  or,  to  use  his  favourite  word,  daemonic — 
something  produced  unconsciously  by  that  true  but  unknown 
self.  “  Talent,”  he  says  in  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahrey  “  is 
like  virtue  ;  one  must  love  it  for  its  own  sake  or  entirely 
renounce  it.  And  neither  talent  nor  virtue  is  acknowledged  or 
rewarded  except  when  one  can  practise  it  unseen  like  a  danger¬ 
ous  secret.” 

Similarly,  he  tells  us  that  his  first  famous  book.  The  Sorrows 
of  Young  Werthefy  was  written  in  four  weeks,  “  as  by  a  som¬ 
nambulist.”  The  story  was  certainly  a  personal  confession  for 
it  was  almost  too  accurate  a  narration  of  his  own  passionate 
love  for  a  girl  already  engaged  and  afterwards  married  while 
he  was  pretending  to  study  law  at  Wetzlar.  Werther  feels  the 
same  reaction  as  Goethe  felt  against  the  artificial  pastorals  of 
the  French  school,  which  for  a  brief  period  in  his  student  days 
at  Leipzig  he  had  even  imitated.  Herder,  whom  he  had  met 
in  Strasburg,  taught  him  the  finer  worth  and  depth  of  the 
natural  poetry  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  Homer,  and 
Shakespeare.  It  was  partly  this  return  to  the  simple  and  power¬ 
ful  expression  of  the  folk-songs  and  earlier  poets  which  gave 
the  story  of  Werther  its  immense  fame  and  popularity  among 
all  classes  in  almost  every  country.  But  it  was  also  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  passionate  and  heartfelt  love  new  to  the  world  since 
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the  age  of  Shakespeare.  And  Goethe  lived  through  the  whole 
story  himself — the  whole  story  but  the  suicide.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  he  even  attempted  suicide,  but  the  very  con¬ 
fession  of  the  book  set  him  free  from  the  longing  for  death. 
That  is  the  use  of  confession,  as  the  Church  discovered  long 
ago,  and  as  Freud  has  discovered  lately,  apparently  believing 
the  discovery  to  be  new.  When  the  book  was  out,  the  writer 
felt  relieved  of  a  burden,  as  was  always  Goethe’s  way.  “  I  am 
like  a  snake,”  he  said,  ”  I  slough  my  skin  and  start  afresh.” 
Or  again,  ”  People  go  on  shooting  at  me  when  I  am  already 
miles  out  of  range.” 

During  those  years  when  inspiration  or  ecstasy  was  almost 
constant,  Goethe  was  repeatedly  in  love  with  some  attractive 
girl  or  woman.  The  most  charming  was  certainly  Friederike 
Brion,  the  tender  and  simple-hearted  daughter  of  the  pastor 
at  Sesenheim,  an  old-fashioned  village  some  miles  north  of 
Strasburg,  where  Goethe  was  then  a  student.  She  was  the 
motive  of  his  earliest  true  and  natural  lyrics,  and  in  the  very 
year  (1814)  when  she  died,  he  was  writing  for  his  Autobio¬ 
graphy  that  beautiful  idyll  of  their  love  by  which  alone  her 
exquisite  nature  is  now  remembered.  She  was  rapidly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  others,  and  with  one  of  them  an  early  marraige 
seemed  almost  certain.  But  from  that  he  was  preserved  by  a 
wandering  visit  with  congenial  friends  to  Switzerland,  in  those 
days  an  unspoilt  and  almost  unknown  country.  Goethe  was 
so  happily  constituted  that  throughout  life  he  overflowed 
with  passionate  affection,  concentrated  for  a  time  upon  a  woman 
whose  attraction  was  strong.  For  this  reason  he  has  been 
commonly  denounced  as  fickle  or  inconstant,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  few  men  have  recorded  their  affections  so 
frankly,  and  the  feelings  of  few  have  been  so  minutely  investi¬ 
gated  by  professional  gossips.  Others  have  found  fault  because 
so  few  of  his  love  affairs  ”  came  to  anything,”  and  some  of  his 
contemporary  enemies  sneered  at  such  passion  as  his  own  and 
Werther’s  on  the  ground  that  it  might  have  been  alleviated  by 
the  common  medicine  of  casual  feminine  intercourse.  It  is 
very  probable  that  his  passionate  temperament  would  by 
such  means  have  been  relaxed  even  into  torpor.  But  none  the 
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less  his  very  self-restraint  may  have  served  the  mysterious 
power  of  inspiration.  For  chastity  is  genius,  as  Thoreau  said. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  universal  passion  of  love  which  then 
inspired  him.  He  was  filled  with  conceptions  of  vast  dramatic 
poems.  The  life  of  Caesar  or  Socrates  or  Mohammed  might 
be  dramatised.  Grand  fragments  of  intended  dramas  on 
Prometheus  and  the  Everlasting  or  Wandering  Jew  have 
survived,  but  the  ideas  were  pushed  aside  by  continually  fresh 
conceptions.  For,  indeed,  it  was  Goethe’s  temptation  through¬ 
out  life  to  pass  rapidly  to  some  new  attraction  and  leave  the 
former  theme  hanging  as  a  fragment,  no  matter  how  fine  it 
had  appeared.  Perceiving  this  weakness,  his  discerning  sister 
induced  him  at  least  to  finish  the  drama  of  Gotz  von  Ber^ 
lichingefiy  and  in  its  first  rough  form  he  did  finish  it.  As  a 
drama  it  is  of  little  theatrical  value,  being  overcrowded  with 
persons  and  scenes,  but  its  influence  was  prolonged,  for  it 
inspired  the  Romantic  Movement,  the  Waverley  Novels,  and 
thence  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement,  perhaps  even  the  Oxford 
Movement,  the  revival  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  much  of 
the  beauty  that  did  not  look  old-fashioned  till  the  end  of  last 
century. 

Of  even  more  lasting  value  was  his  work  during  these  years 
upon  the  old  legend  of  Dr.  Faust.  The  legend  belonged  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  had  inspired  Marlowe,  and  Goethe  in 
his  boyhood  had  seen  it  enacted  as  a  puppet-show.  In  these 
years  of  inspiration,  already,  he  tells  us,  the  story  of  Faust  had 
begun  to  resound  and  rumble  in  his  mind,  and  before  1775  he 
read  to  friends  the  first  sketch  (the  Urfaust)  of  his  own  dramatic 
poem,  founded  upon  the  legend  and  his  own  study  of  magic 
and  witchcraft.  This  fragment  included  Faust’s  first  soliloquy, 
the  invocation  of  the  Earth  Spirit,  the  interruption  of  Wagner, 
the  dialogue  between  Mephisto  and  the  student,  the  sport  in 
Auerbach’s  cellar,  and  most  of  the  Gretchen  scenes,  even  the 
prison  scene,  though  in  prose.  But  in  that  year  (1775)  Goethe 
was  distracted  by  very  different  interests,  and  he  laid  the  scheme 
aside,  as  his  unfortunate  manner  was.  Some  twelve  years 
later  he  continued  it  in  Rome,  and  Faust ;  a  Fragment  was 
published  in  1790.  It  ends  abruptly  with  the  fainting  of 
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Gretchen  in  the  cathedral,  and  most  of  the  remaining  First 
Part  was  written  under  Schiller’s  insistence  towards  the  end 
of  the  century.  Some  of  the  Second  Part  was  composed  about 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  not  taken  in  hand  seriously  till  after 
Byron’s  death  in  1824,  2nd  the  final  scenes  were  not  completed 
till  a  few  months  before  Goethe’s  own  death  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

From  completing  his  original  design  for  Faust y  Goethe  was 
suddenly  distracted  by  the  invitation  of  Karl  August,  Duke  of 
Weimar,  to  visit  the  small  capital  town  which  was  to  become 
associated  with  his  name ;  for  the  visit  lasted  till  his  death 
nearly  sixty  years  later.  During  the  first  ten  years  there  life 
provided  fine  outdoor  activity  and  varied  public  service  rather 
than  literary  absorption.  He  is  still  frequently  accused  of 
having  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  aristocratic  society, 
and  of  preferring  the  upper  classes  all  his  life.  The  accusation 
is  brought  by  critics  and  professors  whose  first  thought  is  of 
books,  poems,  and  dramas.  But  Goethe  plunged  into  the 
service  of  the  State  with  amazing  energy  and  throughout  life 
he  maintained  his  belief  in  action  as  the  first  necessity  of 
conduct  and  of  mind. 

Weimar  was  a  little  State,  but,  including  the  'University  of 
Jena  and  the  textile  town  of  Apolda,  it  counted  100,000  human 
souls,  and  that  would  be  enough  for  a  bishop  or  Home  Sec¬ 
retary  to  work  upon.  One  by  one  Goethe  gathered  into  his 
own  hands  nearly  all  the  offices  of  state — finance,  arts,  mines, 
and  even  war,  until  at  last  he  became  President  of  the  Chamber, 
responsible  for  things  in  general,  including  the  whims  of 
actresses  and  the  exuberant  passions  and  expenditure  of  his 
intimate  friend  the  Duke.  He  lived  in  a  small  wooden  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  public  park,  laid  out  by  himself,  overlooking 
the  powerful  little  river  Ilm,  in  which  he  would  bathe  even  in 
icy  weather.  How  often  do  we  read  in  his  letters  that  he  had 
ridden  out  far  through  the  night  to  assist  in  quenching  a  fire 
in  the  wooden  cottages  of  distant  hamlets,  returning  late  next 
day  scorched,  blistered,  and  exhausted  !  In  all  open-air  work 
and  sport  he  was  untiring,  and  always  he  rejoiced  that  his  choice 
of  life  had  freed  him  from  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  cities. 
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As  to  the  accusation  of  aristocratic  preference,  we  must 
remember  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  division  between 
the  leisured  and  the  working  classes,  the  wealthy  and  the  poor, 
the  educated  and  the  “  common  people  ”  appeared  natural 
and  Providential.  Even  consideration  for  “  our  poorer  breth¬ 
ren  ”  was  hardly  thought  of  except  by  a  condescending  philan¬ 
thropist  here  and  there,  and  the  sympathy  shown  in  Gray’s 
Elegy  might  have  appeared  revolutionary  if  anyone  had  noticed 
it.  Under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  Goethe  had  in  Werther 
helped  to  reveal  the  shame  of  this  division,  and  now  he  learnt 
the  full  horror  of  it  at  first  hand. 

His  sympathy  with  the  working  classes  was  deep  and,  in 
those  days,  unusual.  From  the  mining  villages  in  the  Harz 
(Dec.,  1777)  he  wrote  : — 

"  What  love  I  feel  for  that  class  of  men  which  is  called  the  lower,  but 
which  in  God’s  sight  is  certainly  the  highest.  Among  them  we  find  all  the 
virtues  together — moderation,  contentment,  uprightness,  good-faith,  joy 
over  the  smallest  blessing,  harmlessness,  patience — ^patknce—endurance— 
But  I  must  not  lose  myself  in  exclamations.” 

And  again,  when  there  was  distress  in  the  small  industrial 
town  of  Apolda,  he  wrote ; — 

"  I  can't  compose  anything  here.  My  Thoas  (the  king  in  his  semi-classi¬ 
cal  drama  of  iphigenia)  must  speak  as  though  no  weaver  in  Apolda  were 
hungry.” 

It  was  the  same  all  through  his  life.  Aristocratic  and  middle- 
class  people  were  always  complaining  that  he  actually  seemed 
to  prefer  the  company  of  foresters,  carpenters,  peasants  and 
manual  workers  to  their  own  polite  society.  He  was  hungry 
for  the  life  of  action  and  reality,  and  it  was  only  among  working 
people  that  reality  was  to  be  found.  Among  all  his  subtle 
reflections  on  life,  I  like  best :  “  Work  makes  the  comrade.” 
It  is  true  that  the  word  Gesellen  might  also  be  translated 
“  apprentice,”  but  I  prefer  the  other  meaning  as  being  a 
characteristic  slap  in  the  face  of  Society.  In  the  Venetian 
Epigrams,  written  during  or  after  his  second  visit  to  Italy, 
we  read  similar  scorn  for  the  well-to-do  and  cultured  circles 
which,  as  he  said,  never  give  a  chance  for  the  smallest  bit  of 
song. 
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The  first  five  books  of  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship 
(Lehrjahre)  were  written  with  much  the  same  motive,  though 
on  a  different  plane.  Apart  from  some  of  his  most  exquisite 
and  best-known  lyrics  the  early  books  of  this  realistic  novel, 
something  in  the  manner  of  Tom  JoneSy  were  the  main  result 
in  literature  of  those  first  ten  years  in  Weimar.  Unhappily, 
the  story  was  left  unfinished,  as  was  Goethe’s  way,  and  the 
later  books,  together  with  the  Wanderjahrey  were  not  composed 
till  Schiller’s  influence  and  his  own  unfortunate  tendency 
towards  abstraction  and  theorising  in  old  age,  had  complicated 
the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  part.  In  those  early  books  there  is, 
it  is  true,  little  mention  of  the  working-classes.  The  chief 
subject  is  the  rebellion  of  a  middle-class  youth  against  the 
narrow  limits  of  bourgeois  existence,  and  against  the  for¬ 
mality  and  etiquette  of  the  land-owning  inhabitants  of  “  castles,” 
or,  as  we  should  say,  of  country  seats.  Young  Wilhelm  finds 
in  a  strolling  company  of  graceless  players  a  freedom  of  thought 
and  behaviour  which  reveals  the  secret  of  a  generous  and  open 
life.  “  Remember  to  Live  ”  (Gedenke  zu  leben)  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  whole  work  in  both  parts,  and  the  idea  was 
perhaps  taken  from  a  passage  in  Spinoza,  who  remained  from 
youth  to  old  age  the  only  philosopher  of  whom  Goethe  might 
be  called  a  disciple  : — 

“  The  man  of  free  intelligence  {homo  liber)  will  think  of  anything  rather 
than  death,  and  his  meditation  will  not  be  a  meditation  on  death,  but  on 
life.” 

Throughout  these  ten  years  he  was  of  course  in  love,  and 
with  one  woman  only,  except  for  one  possible  episode.  Char¬ 
lotte  von  Stein  was  the  wife  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  a 
common  type  of  sportsman,  duller  than  the  beasts  and  birds 
which  he  devoted  his  life  to  killing.  Her  portrait  shows  an 
elegant  woman  of  that  century,  refined  and  cultured  rather 
than  passionate,  resolute  and  clear-sighted.  Goethe’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  her  was  genuine  and  more  lasting  than  such  friend¬ 
ships  usually  are.  Whether  “  passion  ”  was  added  after  the 
first  five  or  six  years  must  be  left  doubtful,  nor  does  it  matter 
now.  She  was  seven  years  older  than  Goethe.  Three  out  of  the 
seven  children  of  a  loveless  marriage  survived,  and  the  youngest, 
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born  before  Goethe’s  arrival  in  Weimar,  was  almost  adopted 
by  him.  Goethe’s  letters  to  her,  written  almost  every  day 
and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  have  been  preserved,  but  she 
destroyed  her  own.  The  distance  between  their  houses  was 
something  under  a  mile,  and  they  met  nearly  every  day. 
Weimar  society  was  tolerant  of  amorous  friendships,  yet  the 
gossips  in  this  case  were  deprived  of  their  natural  delight  in 
scandal,  and,  with  some  disappointment,  they  told  Schiller 
on  his  first  visit  that  the  relationship  was  strictly  “  platonic 

One  may  notice  further  the  frequent  occurrence  during 
these  years  of  the  words  rein  and  Reinheit  in  Goethe’s  letters 
and  diary,  which  imply  a  transformation  towards  quietude, 
peace,  and  some  kind  of  purity  in  thought  and  life.  A  demand 
for  peace  and  limitation  is  the  theme  of  many  lyrics  in  his 
early  life  in  Weimar,  and  the  main  theme  of  his  two  so-called 
classical  dramas  Iphigenia  and  Tasso^  in  which  only  the  form 
is  a  partial  imitation  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  while  the  substance 
is  personal  reflecting  the  influence  of  such  a  woman  as  Char¬ 
lotte  von  Stein  upon  a  wild  and  unrestrained  nature.  Both 
dramas  were  parts  of  that  personal  Confession,  but  the  poet 
wished  also  to  impress  upon  German  literature  and  thought  the 
rules  of  form  and  restraint  that  he  always  believed  he  found  in 
the  Hellenic  arts.  Critics  were  not  slow  to  announce  that  he 
was  thus  reacting  strongly  against  his  former  leadership  of 
“  Storm  and  Stress,”  and  the  change  was  regretted  as  it  has  been 
ever  since.  For,  as  at  the  Royal  Academy  critics  like  a  painter 
to  go  on  painting  the  same  landscape  or  cow  year  after  year, 
so  readers  are  glad  when  a  poet  or  novelist  continues  to  write 
the  sort  of  thing  they  are  accustomed  to. . 

Though  never  scientifically  trained  in  any  natural  science, 
Goethe  was  from  childhood  intensely  interested  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Nature.  It  was  during  these  years  in  Weimar 
that  he  first  made  the  discoveries  or  suggestions  which  give 
him  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  evolution.  Omitting 
his  Theory  of  Colour  as  being  for  the  most  part  an  erroneous 
contradiction  of  the  Newtonian  thesis,  we  may  say  that  his 
three  main  services  were,  first  the  discovery  of  the  Inter¬ 
maxillary  Bone — a  thin  sliver  wedged  between  the  two  halves 
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of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  an  adult  so  closely  amalgamated  to  the 
neighbouring  bones  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  its  absence  definitely  separated  man  from  the 
apes  ;  but  Goethe,  holding,  like  Spinoza,  a  conviction  of 
Nature’s  unity,  worked  at  dissection  and  comparison  till 
“  with  unutterable  joy  ”  he  discovered  the  bone  itself.  Similarly 
examining  the  skull  of  a  sheep  upon  the  Lido  at  Venice,  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  skull  is  but  a  development  of  the 
vertebrae  ;  and  by  watching  the  plants  in  his  little  garden  he 
perceived  that  the  fiower  is  a  development  of*  the  leaf,  and  he 
formed  the  conception  of  an  Original  Plant  (Urpflanze)  from 
which  all  plants  have  been  gradually  developed.  He  even 
hoped,  partly  seriously,  to  discover  this  Original  Plant  actually 
existing.  Schiller  at  their  first  friendly  meeting  was  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  Original  Plant  was  a  Platonic  Idea,  but 
Goethe  was  not  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and  only  remarked 
it  was  a  comfort  to  have  an  Idea  without  knowing  it ! 

In  spite  of  his  public  occupations,  his  science,  his  creative 
work,  and  his  personal  affection,  the  yearning  for  a  different 
life  and  a  sunnier  climate  became  too  much  for  him  after  ten 
years,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1786  he  stole  across  the  Alps,  and 
then  remained  in  Italy  for  twenty-two  months.  His  residence 
in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Sicily  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  turning 
point  of  his  life  ;  but  his  life  had  many  turning  points.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  was  always  sloughing  his  skin  like  a  snake 
and  starting  afresh.  The  Italian  journey  certainly  increased 
his  delight  in  classic  art,  and  prompted  him,  I  think  unfortun¬ 
ately,  to  adopt  two  of  the  classical  metres  for  much  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  poetry.  It  altered  his  feeling  towards  physical  passion. 
On  his  return  to  Weimar  it  led  to  a  rupture  with  Charlotte  von 
Stein  owing  to  his  invitation  to  a  pretty  young  girl  to  live  with 
him.  But  his  art  as  a  poet  did  not  gain  much  by  the  change. 
He  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  science,  except  for 
the  fine  series  called  Roman  ElegieSy  regretful  memories  of 
Italian  happiness  and  passionate  love-scenes,  nominally  in 
Rome.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  on  the  German  invasion  of 
France,  foolishly  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
Revolution.  And  it  was  during  this  campaign,  on  the  night 
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after  the  defeat  of  the  German  regulars  by  the  citizen  levies 
of  France,  that,  seated  among  a  company  of  silent  and  depressed 
officers,  he  uttered  the  famous  prophecy  ;  “  From  to-day  and 
from  this  very  place  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
beginning,  and  you  can  say  you  were  present  at  it.” 

But  in  Weimar  his  life  became  continually  more  cheerless 
and  isolated,  chiefly  because  he  had  taken  into  his  own  house 
a  girl  of  lower  class  instead  of  keeping  her  in  some  neighbour¬ 
ing  cottage  as  gentlemen  of  good  society  should.  From  the 
depression  of  loneliness  and  creative  inactivity,  he  was  roused 
by  the  friendship  of  Schiller,  who  by  Goethe’s  choice  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  history  in  Jena,  and  then  came  as 
dramatist  in  the  Weimar  theatre,  of  which  Goethe  was  director. 
Opposite  in  nature  and  art  as  they  were,  they  reacted  upon 
each  other  with  kindling  power.  ”  You  have  given  me  a 
second  youth,”  Goethe  wrote  to  his  friend  in  1798,  “  and 
have  converted  me  again  into  a  poet,  which  I  had  as  good  as 
ceased  to  be.”  The  result,  on  Goethe’s  side,  was  a  share  in 
a  series  of  epigrams  (Xenien)  in  criticism  of  other  German 
writers,  and  the  long  idyll  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea^  many  of 
his  flnest  ballads,  and,  above  all,  the  completion  of  the  First 
Part  of  Faust y  which  was  published  in  1808. 

But  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  bringing  out  Schiller’s 
successive  dramas  upon  the  Weimar  stage.  In  spite  of  various 
efforts  to  instigate  jealousy  between  the  two,  the  friendship 
remained  unbroken,  and  Schiller’s  premature  death  in  1805 
overwhelmed  the  greater  poet  with  grief.  ”  I  have  lost  a 
friend,”  he  wrote,  ”  and  in  him  the  half  of  my  being.” 

That  irreparable  loss  was  immediately  followed  by  Napo¬ 
leon’s  invasion  (of  Germany,  and  the  destruction  of  the  highly 
trained  Prussian  army  at  Jena,  only  ten  miles  away  from 
Goethe’s  home.  The  poet  remained  there  among  the 
victorious  French  soldiery,  but  his  fame  secured  him  fair 
treatment.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  he  formally  married 
Christianne  Vulpius,  who  had  lived  with  him  since  his  return 
from  Italy.  The  marriage  and  a  quickly  following  passion  for 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl  in  Jena  caused  him  to  reflect  again 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  marriage  and  love,  and,  as  was  his 
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way,  he  threw  the  problems  into  artistic  form  in  one  of  his  most 
suggestive  works,  the  tragic  story  called  Elective  Affinities 
(Wahlverwandtschaften)y  which  examines  or  illustrates  the 
question  whether  a  man  and  a  woman  should  accept  or  refuse 
the  almost  overwhelming  attraction  that  often  arises  between 
them  as  by  a  chemical  law.  The  answer  on  the  whole  is 
“  Renounce,”  but  a  more  unusual  lesson  is  the  renunciation 
of  physical  intercourse  between  loveless  married  people.  The 
whole  story  reads  like  an  anticipation  of  the  problems  in 
Ibsen’s  domestic  dramas. 

Interrupting  the  course  of  the  novel  came  the  assembly  of 
European  rulers  at  Erfurt  and  the  famous  interview  of  Goethe 
with  Napoleon,  when  the  Emperor  greeted  him  at  once  with 
the  intuition  of  genius.  ‘‘  Vous  etes  un  homme  !  ”  or  “  Voil'a  un 
homme !  ”  (Goethe  himself  gives  both  versions)  he  cried, 
and  no  finer  summary  of  the  poet’s  active  and  energetic  life 
as  distinguished  from  the  average  writer’s  sheltered  and 
torpid  existence,  could  be  given.  It  was  that  distinction — 
Goethe’s  passion  for  action,  movement,  and  sharp  contact 
with  reality — which  inspired  his  intense  admiration  for  Byron 
who  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in  a  greater  world  much  that 
Goethe  had  longed  to  accomplish  in  his  little  German  State. 
And  Byron  had  besides  displayed  an  amazing  fertility  and  ever- 
ready  power  of  description  and  satiric  wit.  The  shock  of 
Byron’s  early  and  heroic  death  in  1824  prompted  the  elderly 
poet  at  last  to  set  about  the  completion  of  the  poetic  drama 
of  Faustf  which  had  hung  in  his  mind  for  fifty  years,  and 
gathered  up  the  confessions  and  interests  of  his  lifetime. 

But  before  that  final  effort  he  had  turned  to  Persian  literature, 
and,  inspired  by  love  as  usual,  had  composed  the  beautiful 
series  of  lyrics  and  epigrams  collected  as  The  Divan  of  West 
and  East  {Westostlicher  Divan)  in  which  at  least  two  of  the 
poems  were  composed  by  Marianne  Willemer,  the  married 
woman  upon  whom  his  unfailing  power  of  affection  was  at  the 
time  concentrated  (1814).  Two  years  later  his  wife  died,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  was  in  love  again,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time.  He  even  hoped  for  marriage  with  the  beautiful  girl, 
Ulrike  von  Levetzow,  after  whose  refusal  of  him  he  wrote  the 
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last  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  personal  love 
poems,  the  Marienbad  Elegy  (1821),  for  he  had  then  reached 
the  desolating  age  when  love  is  laid  to  rest  in  memories  of  the 
irrevocable  past,  as  in  the  second  Circle  of  the  Inferno. 

Through  all  these  later  years  he  had  been  writing  the  odd 
passages  which  he  ultimately  threw  together  in  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Years  of  Travel  (Wander jahre)^  a  confused  jumble  of 
abstractions,  educational  theories,  and  the  wisdom  of  rich 
experience,  far  less  valuable  than  his  Conversations  with 
Eckermann,  a  carpenter  and  handicraftsman,  such  as  Goethe 
loved.  He  associated  with  Goethe  partly  as  secretary,  but 
mainly  as  friend,  acting  as  his  Boswell  and  leaving  for  us  a 
singularly  beautiful  picture  of  him  as  old  age  approached. 
It  was  upon  the  completion  of  Faust  that  the  poet’s  thoughts 
were  chiefly  fixed,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  wrote 
the  final  lines  of  the  Chorus  MysticuSy  summing  up  his  own 
spiritual  belief  in  the  familiar  lines  which  one  may  paraphrase 
in  prose  : — 

"  All  transitory  things  are  but  s)nnbols  of  eternal  truths ;  all  that  here  is 
insufficient  and  incomplete  finds  its  perfect  accomplishment  elsewhere ; 
all  mysteries  beyond  description  in  words  are  there  realised  and  fulfilled ; 
the  eternal  heart  of  womanhood,  leads  us  upward  into  heavenly  realms.” 

So,  too,  Dante  concluded  his  vast  and  more  finely  constructed 
poem  with  the  thought  of  Love  that  moves  the  sun  and  other 
stars. 

Thus  the  poet  came  to  that  quiet  end  which  was  described 
at  the  beginning  of  this  account.  He  was  the  man  who,  in 
the  moments  of  inspiration  had  confessed  the  secrets  of  his 
soul  by  creating  Werther,  the  emblem  of  youthful  passion  ; 
by  creating  Gretchen,  the  supreme  example  of  charm  and 
pathos  ;  Faust,  the  modern  man,  distracted  by  thought,  and 
longing  to  solve  the  mystery  of  existence  and  to  experience 
life  in  every  form  ;  and  Mephisto,  the  modern  devil,  the  spirit 
who  denies  and  yet  stirs,  rouses,  and  works  like  leaven  amid  the 
heavy  and  torpid  masses  of  mankind,  preserving  them  from 
sluggish  ease  and  unadventurous  acquiescence  in  comfort. 
Goethe  was  the  man  who  also,  by  the  creation  of  Philina  and 
the  free-living  actors  of  stirred  rebellion  against 
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the  dominance  of  eighteenth  century  nobility,  and  in  the 
Elective  Affinities  dared  to  criticise  and  condemn  the  legalised 
and  uninspiring  intercourse  of  married  men  and  women. 
Heine  said  Goethe’s  songs  were  simply  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  certainly  they  are  the  best  in  German,  not  even  excepting 
Heine’s  own.  And  besides  his  creative  work  in  verse  and 
prose,  we  must  take  account  of  his  investigations  into  the 
processes  of  cosmic  development  and  the  incalculable  powers 
in  the  Nature  that  is  called  external,  though  man  and  mind 
are  themselves  manifestations  of  it. 

We  may  in  Goethe  behold  a  character  of  splendid  physical 
and  mental  energy,  so  different  from  the  ordinary  man  of 
letters  that  we  hardly  know  where  to  place  him — a  man  of 
adventurous  spirit  and  insatiable  curiosity,  never  resting, 
never  content  with  what  he  had  known  or  accomplished,  but 
always  moving  forward,  as  though  fulfilling  the  song  of  the 
angels  who  bear  the  soul  of  Faust  upward  into  the  region 
where  mysteries  are  realised  and  fulfilled  :  “  Who  strenuously 
onward  strives,”  they  sing,  “  Him  we  have  power  to  redeem.” 
**  It  is  a  man’s  errors  ”,  he  used  to  say,  ‘‘  that  make  him  truly 
lovable  ”,  and  here  was  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  errors, 
strove  to  fulfil  the  vow  he  imposed  in  his  song  called  A  General 
Confession  :  “To  wean  ourselves  from  half-heartedness,  and 
in  the  complete,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful  to  live  with 
resolution  ;  always  to  dare  cut  the  Philistines  short ;  not  to 
sip  the  foaming  wine  like  flies,  not  to  ogle  with  stolen  glances, 
but  to  cling  hard  and  fast  to  the  beloved  mouth.” 


APPROACH  TO  JAMAICA 
By  Lord  Olivier 


JAMAICA  is  for  most  English  people  little  more  than  a 
name,  associated  with  romantic  traditions  of  a  once 
much-prized  West  Indian  Colony  now  disastrously  decayed 
from  its  ancient  importance  and  interest.  It  has  traditions  of 
glorified  piracy,  golden  trade-monopoly,  immensely  wealthy 
exploiters  of  slave- worked  plantations,  a  brilliant  social  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  dancing,  drinking,  guzzling,  gambling,  and  horseplay, 
as  fragmentarily  mirrored  in  “  Tom  Cringle’s  Log  ”  and,  with 
less  lighthearted  gusto,  depicted  by  the  gently  caustic  humour 
of  Lady  Nugent’s  heroically  tolerant  Journal — ^with  traditions 
of  the  saving  genius  of  Rodney,  who  had  two  deaf  ears  to 
Nelson’s  one  blind  eye  for  ignoring  instructions,  and  became 
the  only  locally  identifiable  deity  (his  effigy  dragged  from 
Spanish  Town,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  by  the  Kingston 
Philistines,  and  indignantly  dragged  back  again  with  up¬ 
roarious  rejoicings) — with  traditions  of  a  commonwealth  ruined 
(as  was  believed)  by  a  quixotic  feat  of  impulsive  British  senti¬ 
mentality,  “  philanthropic  and  other  jargon  ”  (see  Carlyle), 
followed  by  degeneration  and  dissolution  into  a  warren  of 
impoverished  and  decadent  creoles  and  lounging  niggers,  living, 
as  the  same  prophet  assured  our  grandparents,  on  self-sown 
pumpkins  and  rum,  festering  into  bloody  rebellion  and  punitive 
massacre,  rescued  from  anarchy  by  the  strong  hand  of  Governor 
Eyre  and  of  British  Colonial  Statesmanship  and  from  in¬ 
solvency  by  American  enterprise — now  getting  along  pretty 
fairly  by  selling  bananas  and  catering  for  tourists  who  bathe 
deliciously  at  the  Doctors’  Cave  at  Montego  Bay. 

Much  of  that  tradition,  since  Jamaica  went  out  of  the  lime¬ 
light  of  the  Emancipation  controversy,  is  largely  fantastic. 
(The  bananas  and  the  Doctors*  Cave  are  quite  authentic). 
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The  true  history  of  the  transitional  period  still  needs  to  be 
written.  For  Jamaica  is  a  community  of  the  British  Empire 
very  well  worth  while  taking  seriously.  I  myself  so  consider 
her,  having  been  enabled  to  know  her  the  most  intimately 
among  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies,  which,  again,  I  know 
better  and  about  whose  conditions  and  people  I  care  more 
than  all  but  a  very  few  other  Englishmen.  I  know  and  think 
of  Jamaica  as  an  organic  community,  with  an  individuality 
and  destiny  of  its  own,  and  of  her  people  as  a  society  of  human 
beings  not  less  consciously  important  to  themselves  and  to 
one  another  than  my  own  fellow  countrymen,  having  their 
own  several  energies,  passions,  joys,  sufferings,  sins,  anxieties, 
hopes,  secular  interests,  spiritual  experiences,  aspirations,  dis¬ 
appointments  and  satisfactions. 

There  is  an  invention  known  to  sponge  and  turtle-fishers 
as  a  waterglass,  by  means  of  which  the  boatman,  whose  vision 
of  the  variegated  life  of  the  sea-bottom  is  confused  by  the 
surface-ripples,  is  able  to  espy  in  their  true  shapes  and  activities 
the  weeds  and  corals  and  living  creatures  innumerable  that 
grow  and  move  in  the  submarine  prairies  and  thickets,  and  to 
distinguish  the  unsuspected  rocks  and  snags  of  old  wreckage 
that  encumber  the  depths.  Their  aspect  so  perceived  is 
remarkably  different  from  the  surface-appearance,  their  reali¬ 
ties  sometimes  an  agreeable,  sometimes  a  disagreeable  surprise, 
compared  with  their  character  as  vaguely  conceived  from  above. 
Such  water-glasses  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  the  Colonial 
Office  greatly  needs  in  its  relations  with  Colonies  for  whose 
Government  it  is  responsible,  having  long  established  traditions 
of  English  administration  and  civilization.  Jamaica  is  one  of 
those  Colonies.  Downing  Street  needs  to  know  better  how 
questions  of  Colonial  Government  which  it  beholds  from  above 
downwards  and  through  the  refracting  medium  of  the  de¬ 
spatches  of  Governors  very  variously  equipped  for  their  duties, 
of  whom  it  knows  and  is  bound,  in  loyalty  to  their  authority, 
always  to  believe  only  the  best,  appear  from  below,  looking 
upwards,  not  only  to  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced  or  the 
politically  disaffected  of  the  people  they  have  to  govern,  but 
to  enlightened,  loyal  and  practical-minded  men  and  women 
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who  form  their  own  judgments  but  do  not  clamorously  express 
them. 

A  water-glass  study  of  Jamaica  and  her  nineteenth-century 
history  is  long  overdue.  Since  emancipation  no  genuine 
attempt  has  been  made  at  it,  except  Mr.  W.  R.  Livingston’s 
little  book,  BlcLck  Jamaica  (itself  only  partial  and  incomplete), 
and  some  occasional  sketches  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Delisser. 

But  I  have  been  asked — why  should  any  non- Jamaican  think 
it  worth  while  to  write  about  Jamaica,  or  at  any  rate  suppose 
that  any  non- Jamaican  will  think  what  he  may  write  worth 
reading  ?  The  Island  appears  a  mere  speck  in  the  map  of  the 
world  :  its  area  is  not  much  more  than  that  of  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  together.  The  population  is  a 
little  over  a  million.  The  handful  of  its  inhabitants  that  were 
in  the  latest  Census  classed  as  white  (and  I  doubt  if  there  are 
nearly  so  many  as  the  15,600  so  described  that  are  of  unmixed 
British,  European  or  Jewish  breeding)  can  boast  no  outstanding 
quality  or  accomplishment  among  their  fellows  of  similar  stock. 
The  writer  of  the  most  intelligent  and  fairest  study  of  Jamaican 
society  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
Island  was  at  its  highest  point  of  prosperity,  confesses  “  that 
there  are  few,  if  any  individuals  or  families  here  who  have 
made  themselves  distinguished  by  uncommon  talent,  brilliant 
achievement,  or  anything  else  that  is  very  remarkable  or 
eccentric.”  In  intellectual  culture  Jamaican  society  is  still 
provincial,  without  any  very  interesting  provincial  originalities: 
in  artistic  achievement,  whether  in  the  practical  or  the  liberal 
sphere,  she  is  deplorably  barren.  Even  her  Jews,  who  here,  as 
elsewhere,  inherit  and  maintain  the  appreciation  of  music  and 
drama,  have  produced  but  one  musician  of  generally  recognised 
talent.  She  has  bred  one  negro  poet,  Mr.  Claude  McKay. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  Jamaicans  are  devoid  of  sen¬ 
sibilities,  ideas  or  aspirations — ^far  from  it — my  hopes  for  the 
Island’s  future  civilisation  rest  on  what  I  recognize  as  her 
endowment  in  those  connections — but  there  is,  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  art,  letters  or  science,  very  little  as  yet  in  her  idio- 
syncracies  or  her  achievement  from  which  the  world  outside 
could  derive  any  stimulus,  inspiration  or advantage.  The 
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great  majority  of  her  population  is  a  mixture  (partly  racially 
blended  but  chiefly  unblended)  of  inhabitants  predominantly 
descended  from  West  African  negro  peoples  which  in  their 
native  lands  had  not  developed  civilisations  or  racial  characters 
even  so  respectable  as  are  in  some  degree  those  of  dark- 
skinned  peoples  of  the  same  continent  which  had  early  in¬ 
fusions  of  Asiatic  race-strains,  bringing  with  them  inspirations 
of  Egyptian  or  Asiatic  culture.  Moreover,  such  features  of 
racial  originality  as  the  negro  ancestors  of  coloured  Jamaicans 
may  in  their  former  homes  have  displayed  were  for  the  most 
part  destroyed  in  their  transplantation.  They  have  become 
“coloured”  citizens  of  an  English  Christian  civilization,  but, 
as  compared  with  the  white  citizens  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
with  whom  they  rank  as  equals,  they  are,  owing  to  insufficiency 
of  education,  largely  illiterate,  uninformed  and  in  many  respects 
undeveloped  in  the  efficiencies  and  domestic  conventions  of 
a  civilized  European  State. 

Jamaica,  then,  is  a  smallish  Island  community  of  proprietors 
of  estates  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  many 
small  working  land-owners  and  wage  labourers  similarly 
occupied,  with  the  shopkeepers,  dealers,  transport  workers, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans  that  do  their  daily  business,  and  with 
as  many  parsons,  lawyers,  doctors,  professional  men  and 
schoolmasters  as  can  find  employment  in  ministering  to  their 
less  material  requirements.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  the  sort  of 
people  such  citizens  in  such  small  communities  tend  to  be, 
all  over  the  world.  Most  outsiders  who  take  up  a  book  about 
the  West  Indies  will  probably  be  more  attracted  by  a  sensa¬ 
tional  description  of  Hayti,  where  negroes  are  reputed  (especi¬ 
ally  in  periodical  Press  paragraphs)  to  have  developed  their 
inherent  racial  character  and  congenial  civilization,  and,  in 
the  outcome,  to  find  the  crowning  ecstasy  of  their  lives  in 
sacrificing  babies  to  devils.  That  is  exciting.  That  is  the  stuff 
for  a  popular  book  of  travel.  How  often  have  not  Jamaicans 
in  their  home  encountered  the  scribbling  visitor,  seeking  for 
copy,  who  questions  them  under  his  breath  about  Obeah  and 
Voodoo,  piously  clinging  to  the  illusion  that  some  romantic 
thrill  may  still  be  attainable  by  the  explorer  of  the  sordid 
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blackmailing  quackery  that  masquerades  in  dark  corners  in 
the  rags  of  African  magic. 

Jamaica,  however,  has  on  the  whole  a  more  agreeable 
reputation  than  Hayti,  with  nothing  factitious  or  fantastic  in 
its  essential  basis  ;  though  some  elements  of  it  may  be  a  little 
distorted  or  out  of  perspective.  Already,  before  the  War,  the 
Island  had  for  many  years  been  advertised,  justifiably,  as  a 
paradise  of  resort  for  visitors  seeking  health  rest  or  pleasure. 
Travellers  for  pleasure,  casual  tourists  or  trippers  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  reliable  critics  of  what  is  excellent  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  them  do  not  travel  in  a 
critical  frame  of  mind.  And  in  these  times  when  we  have  a 
civilization  to  reconstruct  we  may  well  think  somewhat  lightly 
of  pleasure-seeking  excursions  and  a  prosperity  that  depends 
on  them.  Such  travellers,  too,  as  can  come  to  Jamaica  for 
holidays  must,  at  the  best  of  times,  be  but  a  tiny  pinch  of 
humanity.  But  we  may  with  reasonable  allowances  accept 
their  almost  invariably  enthusiastic  reports  as  a  testimonial 
to  something  specially  attractive  in  her.  Put  out  of  mind  the 
impatience  which  the  idea  of  the  leisured  lounger,  with  money 
and  time  to  spend,  in  these  times,  in  globe-trotting  may  well 
excite  in  the  minds  of  those  condemned  to  struggle  in  Europe 
against  the  penury  of  unemployment  and  the  paralysis  of 
agriculture  and  industry.  All  of  us  are  holiday  makers  at  times, 
even  if  we  cannot  afford  to  travel.  The  tourist  is  a  man  or 
woman  on  a  prolonged,  deliberate  holiday,  able  to  regard  life 
continuously  from  the  holiday-maker’s  point  of  view.  He 
seems,  indeed,  less  out  of  place  in  Jamaica  than  he  may  seem  in 
busier  regions,  for  a  greater  proportion  of  life  has  a  tone  of 
leisure  for  the  mass  of  the  people  there  than  it  has,  or  can  have 
in  the  old,  civilized  sunless  lands  from  which  tourists  escape. 
In  answering,  then,  the  challenge  of  the  question  asked  me 
why  Jamaica  should  be  considered  worth  writing  about,  I  should 
say  quite  simply  and  assuredly,  as  a  beginning,  that  it  is  a 
country  worth  visiting  and  knowing  well  for  the  sake  of  the 
exceptional  refreshment  and  pleasure  which  the  senses  of  the 
European  will  find  there,  if  he  has  the  leisure  and  the  means 
to  visit  it.  Approach  it  with  me 
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The  water  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  clean  and  clear  :  not 
clouded  with  oozy  greenness  like  that  of  our  Channel  shores. 
Its  surfaces,  ruffled,  resemble  fractured  crystal.  Smooth 
ribbings  gleam  on  the  moving  wave  slopes.  Light  springs 
new-born  out  of  the  splinters  and  dust  of  the  water  as  out  of 
snow  or  gems  ;  the  rhythmical  plunge  of  the  steamer’s  bow 
flings  wreaths  of  diamonds  broadcast.  This  water  is  tinted, 
without  obscuring  its  transparency,  with  colour  that  in  deep 
volumes  is  seen  as  bright  sapphire  blue  :  not  the  steely  indigo 
black  of  the  middle  Atlantic  :  its  quality  is  kinder,  more 
joyous.  By  day  it  does  not  need  to  gather  colour  out  of  the 
sky  and  reflect  it :  sunlight  it  borrows  to  illuminate  and 
display  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  own  native  ultramarine. 
Indeed  the  sky  itself  is  often  the  paler  element,  the  shimmer  of 
its  vapour  whitens  the  face  of  the  sea.  Looking  down  into  the 
water,  over  the  bulwarks,  you  recognise  that  its  tint  is  its  own. 

Before  daylight,  watched  from  the  empty  deck,  wet  with  the 
early  scrubbing,  the  water,  towards  dawn,  dissembles  its  store 
of  colour.  It  surfaces  stealthily  gather  the  first  of  the  growing 
light :  it  seems  more  luminous  than  the  air,  but  cold  and  serious 
in  tone,  like  blackened  silver.  It  cannot  borrow  colour  from 
the  sky,  there  is  not  radiance  enough  from  the  vault  to  carry 
it : — the  firmament  itself  is  of  a  noble  night-blue,  still  swinging 
a  planet  or  two  of  incredible  liquid  incandescence,  but  with 
most  of  the  constellations  lost.  Brilliance  encroaches  along 
the  lower  rim  :  the  spreading  glow  of  rusty  crimson  promises 
where  the  sun  shall  appear. 

It  is  under  such  a  sky  at  such  an  hour  that  I  have  most  often 
approached  Jamaica,  coasting  round  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Island,  whilst  the  lighthouse  at  Morant  Point  was  still 
flashing  over  the  low  thickets  of  mangroves  and  dark  plumed 
masses  of  coco-palms  crowded  beyond  them.  That  light¬ 
house  was  built  by  George  Grove,  engineer  and  interpreter 
of  music.  I  think  that  is  at  least  part  of  the  reason  why  he 
could  recognise  what  is  in  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony. 
The  tide  of  eternal  joy  is  very  buoyant  over  against  Rocky 
Point — the  mystery  of  deliverance  driving  hither  across  the 
floods  of  oppression  and  Death. 
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Looking  landwards,  as  you  round  the  south  eastern  spit, 
you  see,  above  the  swamps  and  the  tangled  web  of  the  palm 
tops,  confused  low  hills  near  the  shore,  with  fog-wreaths 
caught  here  and  there  in  the  bush-clad  gullies  and,  springing 
clear  of  them  inland  into  cloudless,  transparent  dark  air,  a 
massive  velvety  purple-black  bank  of  forest,  sweeping  up  on 
the  slant  of  a  long  uptilted  shelf  to  an  escarped  ridge  4,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  bluff  drops  steeply  on  the  west  into  the 
notch  of  a  pass,  and  from  the  pass  there  runs  westward  and 
westward  a  range  of  successive  peaks  and  shelving  buttresses, 
very  distinct  even  in  this  half  light ;  high  mountain  crests, 
dark  blue,  not  rugged  or  craggy,  but  mossy  of  surface  with 
thick  vegetation,  so  noble  in  the  style  of  their  outlines,  the 
masses  and  clean  true  curves  of  their  flanks,  the  saucy  tilt  of 
their  summits,  that  they  hold  in  any  aspect  a  dominant  grandeur. 
These  are  the  Jamaican  Blue  Mountains,  setting  the  key  of  the 
Islands  colouring,  entirely  satisfying ;  only  at  times  one  is 

oved  to  wonder  how  snow-peaks  would  show  beyond  them, 
aixd  to  wish  for  a  moment  that  they  were  shining  there  to 
accentuate  this  magnificence. 

Very  soon  the  eastern  faces  of  all  these  peaks  will  be  glowing 
\/ith  soft  dark  rose  :  intensifying  into  violet  on  the  shaded 
slopes  and  in  the  ravines,  and,  as  the  horizon  brightens,  a 
pleasant  light  will  envelop  you,  and  suddenly  the  pale  clear 
gold  of  the  risen  sun  will  gleam  over  your  shoulder  and  warm 
your  neck  and  cheek.  And  the  lower  landscape  will  be  losing 
some  of  its  mystery  :  but  the  colour  of  the  upper  folds  and 
hollows  will  grow  for  some  time  yet,  before  haze  comes  to 
veil  them,  more  solidly  and  vividly  blue. 

If  this  should  be  the  first  time  you  are  nearing  Jamaica,  and 
more  especially  if  this  has  been  your  first  voyage  in  Western 
tropical  seas,  the  changes  of  physical  atmosphere  through  which 
you  will  have  passed  and  the  complex  attack  on  your  senses  of 
so  much  in  the  visible  world  that  has  been  unfamiliar,  and,  if 
you  are  accessible  through  the  visible  world  to  beauty,  so  much 
that  will  have  moved  you  as  overpoweringly  beautiful,  will 
probably  have  unsettled  your  apprehension  and  shifted  the 
accustomed  comparative  angles  of  your  judgment.  You  will 
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have  been  brought  into  a  state  akin  to  intoxication,  beglamoured, 
predisposing  you  to  criticise  the  sensible  world  with  standards 
a  little  dislodged  by  spiritual  motions  from  their  accustomed 
balances.  You  will,  in  fact,  be  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  Island  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  (just  as  you  may  have  foimd 
yourself,  perhaps  surprisingly,  prepared  to  do  among  your 
fellow  travellers — as  has  happened  to  many  on  such  new  voy¬ 
ages),  and  if  you  are  one  of  those  so  predestined,  you  may  at 
such  an  hour  as  this  be  taken  at  an  advantage,  and  a  word  may 
be  spoken  to  you  of  which  you  will  never,  in  the  world  of 
secular  reason,  be  able  to  give  any  account,  but  which  only 
at  the  peril  of  your  life  will  you  ever  deny  or  forget.  And 
you  will  become  one  of  Jamaica’s  lovers  (coming  face  to  face 
with  Beauty  embodied  in  her)  and  will  be  prepared  (consider 
how  strange  an  illusion)  to  fall  in  love  also  with  her  inhabitants 
....  who,  indeed  are  for  the  most  part  themselves  also  truly 
her  lovers,  and  so  your  fellow-communicants. 

But  Jamaica,  as  an  inhabited  unit  of  earth  and  as  a  social 
commimity,  has  also  an  important  specific  character  of  her  own 
— an  established  organic  life  and  temperamental  coherence. 
Something  has  grown  up  naturally,  something  has  by  human 
will  and  spirit  been  brought  into  being  during  the  two  and 
three  quarter  centuries  of  British  Jamaican  history,  producing  a 
society  chiefly  alien  in  racial  origin  which  addresses  to  English 
and  American  visitors  the  impression  of  an  agreeable  collective 
individuality  ;  which  makes  the  Island  quite  independently 
of  the  charms  of  its  climate  and  scenery  a  delightful  and 
lovable  place.  Positively,  in  the  face  of  all  the  sub-human 
faults — dirt,  ignorance,  indolence  and  incontinence — the  full 
endowment  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  that  may  be  charged 
against  every  class  of  her  population,  Jamaicans  of  all  classes 
feel  this  and  are  proud  of  themselves  as  Jamaicans  and  of  the 
Island  that  breeds  them. 

This  community  has  an  exceptional,  privileged  responsible 
destiny.  Jamaica  has  a  prerogative.  To  her,  most  pointedly 
among  the  older  British  Colonial  units,  whose  populations 
derived  both  from  Europe  and  Africa,  must  the  question  be 
addressed — What  have  your  Buckra  succeeded  in  doing  to 
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take  away  the  reproach  against  them  of  the  outrage  of  slavery 
and  ensuing  oppression,  and  what  have  your  black  folk  done 
to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  freedom — ^to  make  good  what 
was  promised  and  vowed  in  their  name  by  the  Christian  Eng¬ 
lishmen  that  had  fought  their  battles  for  them  ?  I  think  that 
all  Jamaicans  should  feel  the  ambition,  as  I  myself  feel  it  and 
feel  it  confidently  for  Jamaica,  that  she  should  be  the  leading 
case  and  illuminating  example  of  how  the  problems  of  mixed 
racial  communities  can  be  most  happily  solved,  of  what  sort 
of  fellow  citizens  and  partners  with  Europeans  in  the  future 
of  the  nation  and  the  world  the  African  peoples  can  breed. 
And  Jamaica  can  already  make  the  most  encouraging  answer. 
She  is  internally  peaceful,  her  crime  rate  is  low,  she  is  pros¬ 
perous  and  her  planters  and  landworkers  show  progressive 
ability  to  adapt  their  productive  economy  by  intelligent 
organization  and  combination  to  meet  the  heavy  stresses  of 
the  world-wide  economic  difficulties  now  prevailing.  Before 
Emancipation  the  expectation  of  what  must  necessarily  become 
of  the  Island  if  slavery  were  abolished  was  repeatedly  expressed 
in  almost  unanimous  terms,  even  by  writers  well  disposed 
towards  the  negroes,  to  the  effect  of  the  following  passage  (one 
among  many  which  I  could  quote) — “  Abolish  slavery  and 
there  would  instantly  be  turned  loose  upon  society  a  host  of 
idle,  immoral,  and  profligate  wretches  who  would  instantly 
become  pests  of  society,  and  who  would  be  a  perpetual  burden 
upon  the  community  until  they  ceased  to  exist.” 

”  Great  numbers  of  them,  especially  the  most  worthless, 
would  seek  the  bush  and  the  mountains  and  become  wild 
savages.” 

“  Ruin  of  the  Island  would  be  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
tingency  :  far  worse  consequences  would  be  probable.” 

A  friend  whose  distinguished  name,  if  I  mentioned  it,  would 
be  recognised  as  that  of  a  highly  qualified  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  critic  lately  wrote  to  me  from  a  mountainous  part  of 
the  Island  which  has  within  my  own  recollection  been  re¬ 
claimed  from  bush  and  wilderness  by  the  cultivation  of  small¬ 
holding  black  land  workers.  “  We  are  staying  here  with  our 
children  in  a  Jamaican  Hotel.  We  chose  this  place  rather 
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than  Mandeville,  both  because  it  seemed  to  us  wilder  and 
also  because  so  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  visitors*  book,  we 
are  the  first  European  guests  here  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  place  is  clean,  comfortable  and  well  run,  the 
cooking  excellent  and  the  people  kind  and  considerate.  The 
children  are  enjoying  it  immensely.  Each  day  we  go  walking 
or  climbing,  collecting  orchids  and  insects.  We  have  never 
met  anything  but  courtesy  and  kindness  from  the  bush  folk 
and  would  strongly  recommend  this  spot  to  anyone  seeking 
cheaper  accommodation  than  the  fashionable  Hotels.” 

“  I  have  paid  two  visits  to  the  United  States  and  perceive 
how  amazingly  more  successful  the  treatment  of  the  colour 
question  is  in  the  British  West  Indies  than  anything  they  can 
show.  I  have  one  or  two  friends  in  the  United  States  including 
Julius  Rosenwald*  who  are  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
negroes.  I  shall  suggest  a  visit  to  Jamaica.” 


Dr.  Rosenwald’s  death  has  been  reported  since  this  was  written. 


TOMO  • 


By  K.  G.  Bradley 


Tomo — an  African  native — leaves  the  service  of 
the  Commissioner,  whose  personal  hoy  he  has  been 
for  ten  years.  Witii  his  wife  he  returns  to  his  village. 
This  simple  narrative  teUs  of  his  experiences  there. 
While  it  is  primarily  fiction,  the  story  raises  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  that  Imperial  Adminis¬ 
trators  have  to  fau — readjustment  to  native 
society  of  a  native  trained  to  European  ways. 


Ill 

Thereafter  followed  many  days  of  filial  duties 
graciously  performed  and  endless  gossip  with  the 
other  men. 

Tom  and  Saliya  paid  a  three  days’  visit  to  Musepa’s  village 
down  the  river  where  Saliya’s  parents  lived.  Tom  distributed 
largesse  once  more,  for  as  a  son-in-law  that  was  his  only 
significance  to  those  old  people.  He  was  more  liberal  than 
most  because  he  had  the  means  and  did  not  wish  to  hoe  the 
old  lady’s  mealie-patch.  When  he  returned  home,  leaving 
Saliya  f^or  a  while,  he  had  not  a  trouble  in  the  world.  His 
mother-in-law  had  agreed  that  perhaps  she  could  hoe  without 
his  help.  At  first  she  had  been  adamant  but  Tom  hastily 
remembered  yet  another  gift  he  had  forgotten  and  as,  under 
his  guidance,  she  tried  with  trembling  fingers  to  open  the 
clasp  of  the  cheap  attach^  case  which  Tom  had  brought  to 
her,  she  too  remembered  that  she  had  hoed  alone  for  some 
years  now  and  might  be  able  to  encompass  it  again.  Saliya 
had  given  him  a  good  report  and  had  assured  her  parents  that 

*  Continued  from  the  February  isiiM. 
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Tom  would  not  consider  marrying  again.  With  these  guar¬ 
antees  of  good  faith  and  an  undivided  income  the  old  people 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  and  allowed  Tom  to  go  home. 

In  the  village  were  a  few  returned  travellers  like  himself, 
but  he  suspected  that  all  except  himself  were  liars.  His  own 
exaggerations  he  did  not  realise.  Their  experiences  were 
varied  and  the  telling  of  them  vivid,  detailed,  and  pleasantly 
prolonged.  Copper  mines  on  the  Congo  border,  zinc  at 
Broken  Hill,  and  coal  at  Wankies  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
mealie  farms  on  the  railway  line,  tobacco  plantations  in 
Nyasaland,  a  cattle  ranch  to  the  south  of  lake  Tanganyika ; 
the  characteristics  of  English  officials,  Boer  farmers,  American 
prospectors  and  Belgians  in  general ;  the  cost  of  mealie-meal, 
cloth,  shoes,  knives,  shirts,  trousers  and  women ;  these  and 
many  other  things  were  discussed.  These  men  of  the  world 
argued  interminably,  sometimes  with  heat,  sometimes  with 
disgust,  but  for  the  most  part  philosophically  and  with  the 
academic  aloofness  that  is  to  be  expected  from  a  people  who 
shrug  their  shoulders  at  an  aeroplane  because  it  is  White  Man’s 
machinery,  and  yet  refuse  to  believe  that  in  the  Congo  those 
same  White  Men  have  trained  elephants  to  carry  logs  and 
labour. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  September,  the  time  when  men 
could  yarn  and  hunt  and  idle  without  a  thought  for  the  morrow. 
Only  those  were  busy  who  had  huts  to  build  or  gardens  to 
clear.  Tom,  with  all  his  wealth,  had  been  able  to  hire  two 
needy  stay-at-homes  to  build  his  hut.  True,  mindful  of  his 
master,  he  had  mentioned  to  them  that  the  hut  was  to  have 
two  rooms,  but  he  did  not  really  care  so  long  as  it  was  water¬ 
tight.  He  had  also  bought  a  garden,  ready  cleared,  from  a 
man  who  had  just  married  at  another  village  and  was  therefore 
compelled  to  go  and  live  there  for  a  year  or  two  to  serve  his 
mother-in-law.  He  had  never  been  so  happy.  He  seldom 
thought  of  his  master,  and  never  with  regret,  for  that  was  over 
and  done  with  now,  and  his  life  as  a  valet  seemed  infinitely 
remote.  With  his  rifle  he  achieved  some  fame  and  considerable 
profit,  for  game-meat  found  a  ready  though  illegal  market. 
Occasionally  he  saw  the  girl  with  whom  he  had  danced  that 
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night  and  learned  that  she  was  one  Langiwe,  daughter  of 
Nyamayapansi,  and  lately  returned  from  a  profitable  sojourn 
in  a  railway  compound.  She  smiled  at  him,  but  he  remained 
indifferent.  He  did  not  remember  her  from  his  previous  visits 
to  the  village  and  nowadays  he  took  little  interest  in  any  woman 
except  Saliya,  they  had  so  much  in  common.  Langiwe  was 
astonished  and  remained  true  to  type.  She  asked  her  mother 
whom  Tom  would  take  as  a  second  wife  and  her  mother 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  She  told  her  sister  that  Tom  was 
not  going  to  take  a  second  wife  and  her  sister  spat  upon  the 
groimd.  Her  father  heard  this  remark  and  said  to  a  favourite 
son :  “  These  ‘  boys  *  come  back  as  barren  women,  full  of 
words  and  shorn  of  usefulness.**  The  name  of  the  son  was 
Wandawanda. 

The  poison  spread,  but  Tom  knew  nothing  of  it,  for  unless 
a  native  is  drunk  he  does  not  usually  go  out  of  his  way  to  look 
for  trouble. 

One  day  Wandawanda  met  Tom  as  he  was  returning  from 
the  bush. 

“  I  see  you,  Tom.  Did  you  find  meat  ?  ** 

“  I  found  a  leopard,**  said  Tom,  grave  and  important. 

“Ha!  Did  you  kill  it  ?  ** 

“  It  is  dead,**  said  Tom,  and  he  passed  on. 

Wandawanda  was  a  simple  soul,  middle-aged  and  im- 
ambitious.  He  earned  his  tax-money  by  growing  a  little  tobacco 
and  selling  it  to  his  friends.  He  was  therefore  pleased  that 
Tom  had  killed  a  leopard  and  remarked  to  Langiwe  that  Tom’s 
heart  was  good.  She  turned  on  him  with  the  unseemly 
temper  that  she  had  found  upon  the  line  :  “  Ara  1  He  killed 
it  with  a  white  man*s  gun.  A  reed-buck  or  a  lion — ^what  docs 
it  matter  ?  He  has  nothing  to  fear  !  ** 

Wandawanda  pondered  this  outburst  for  some  days  and 
then  consulted  his  father.  Langiwe  was  sent  for. 

“  Tell  me,  what  is  your  trouble  with  this  man  ?  **  her 
father  asked.  Langiwe  giggled  and  fingered  the  bangles  on 
her  wrist,  but  the  old  man  was  persistent  and  finally  she 
sprang  up  and  shook  her  fingers  in  his  face :  **  I  will  tell  you  1 
He  has  been  here  for  two  months  now  and  he  has  not  asked 
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you  if  he  may  marry  me.  He  slept  with  me  a  month  ago  and 
refused  to  pay  me,  saying  that  I  was  to  be  his  wife.”  This  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  !  She  had  not  thought  of  it  before  and  her 
heart  missed  a  beat  at  the  prospects  it  afforded. 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  ” 

Langiwe  hung  her  head  :  “  I  was  ashamed  ”.  She  knew 
her  Wandawanda.  Then  she  burst  forth  again :  He  is  a 
man  of  words.  He  thinks  he  will  do  as  the  white  men  do  and 
have  only  one  wife,  and  when  he  finds  that  he  is  black  he  only 
talks  the  more.  He  promises  but  does  not  act  and  that  is  a 
thing  the  white  men  do  not  do.  He  shoots  a  leopard  and  is 
white  all  over,  but  would  he  spear  a  leopard  ?  No  !  Then  he 
would  be  black  1  ” 

Here  her  father  slapped  her  face  and  told  her  to  remember 
that  she  was  only  a  woman.  Langiwe  returned  meekly  to  her 
cooking  pots. 

Three  days  later  Wandawanda  came  to  Tom  and  found  him 
examining  a  cut  upon  his  foot. 

“  Tomo,  I  have  words.” 

“  What  words  ?  ”  said  Tom,  cleansing  the  cut  with  a  piece 
of  grass. 

“  Do  you  want  to  marry  my  sister  ?  ” 

”  Which  sister  ?  ” 

”  Langiwe.” 

”  No,  Wandawanda,  I  do  not.  I  want  neither  Langiwe  nor 
any  other  woman.”  He  rose  and  went  into  his  hut.  The  good 
Wandawanda  became  indignant.  When  Tom  reappeared  with 
a  basin  and  a  small  bottle,  he  railed  upon  him  : 

”  You  slept  with  her  and  said  you  wished  to  marry  her.” 

”  You  lie,”  said  Tom  abstractedly.  He  uncorked  the  bottle 
and  took  out  a  small  black  tablet.  Wandawanda  became  even 
more  indignant : 

”  I  do  not  lie.”  '  He  stood  up  and  waved  his  arms  about. 
”  It  is  you  who  lie.  You  do  not  keep  your  word.  Yes,  and  you 
are  a  dog,  and  a  Mushukulumbwe  I  ” 

The  last  was  the  worst  insult  of  all,  for  everyone  knows  that 
the  Mushukulumbwe  mat  their  hair  with  red  clay  and  have  no 
more  morals  than  their  cattle.  Tom  sprang  up. 
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“  Let  us  fight/*  he  cried.  He  kicked  over  the  bottle  and 
the  sharp  pain  in  his  wounded  foot  restored  his  self-control. 

“  No,  I  will  not  fight  with  you,  for  you  are  a  savage  and  are 
dirty.”  He  sat  down  again. 

Wandawanda  was  triumphant : 

“  And  you  think  yourself  almost  white  ?  Tcha  1  A  man  of 
words  1  A  shooter  of  leopards — eh,  but  you  would  not  spear 
a  hippo  !  ’* 

Tom,  who  had  just  dropped  the  tablet  in  the  water,  looked  up: 

”  I  will  spear  a  hippo  to-morrow,  my  friend,  and  you  will 
pay  me  money  for  your  words.’* 

Wandawanda  had  nothing  more  to  say.  It  was  obvious  that 
Tom  meant  what  he  said.  He  was  now  looking  intently  at 
the  water  in  the  basin.  Wandawanda  looked  too.  There  lay 
the  pellet  and  from  it  was  rising  a  thin  purple  spiral,  which 
was  slowly  colouring  all  the  water,  a  most  disturbing  sight ! 

”  What  is  that  ?  **  asked  Wandawanda,  frightened  out  of  his 
indignation. 

”  P’mang  I  muti !  **  growled  Tom,  glancing  up  angrily 
under  his  eyebrows. 

Wandawanda  fled. 

Tom  finished  dressing  his  foot  and  went  off  to  consult  his 
father. 

”  It  is  not  that  I  am  frightened  of  the  hippo  or  the  crocodiles,” 
he  said,  ”  for  I  have  seen  you  do  it  when  I  was  yoimg  and  you 
can  tell  me  what  to  do,  but  if  the  thing  does  not  go  well  the 
people  will  laugh  at  me  and  will  believe  Langiwe  so  that  I 
shall  be  ashamed.” 

Mpanga  said  nothing,  but  he  went  into  his  hut  and  came 
out  with  a  hippo-spear.  Its  head  was  small  and  barbed,  but 
its  shaft  was  five  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm.  The 
blade  was  rusty  but  the  shaft  was  sound. 

”  It  is  many  years  since  ^last  used  that,”  said  Mpanga.  ‘‘The 
Government  have  stopped  us  killing  hippo  now,  but  I  can 
remember.” 

For  half  an  hour  he  counselled  and  advised,  and^when 
Tom  went  off  to  furbish  up  the  spear  he  felt  almost  happy 
about  the  prospect  of  the  morning. 
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The  dawn  wind  was  rustling  in  the  palms  when  Tom  awoke. 
Others  were  abroad  before  him  for  Wandawanda  had  not  been 
reticent.  Mpanga  met  him  outside  his  hut  and  smiled  at  him. 
Tom  was  on  his  mettle  and  had  forgotten  his  apprehension  in 
the  delight  of  being  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  He  wore  simply 
a  Bartose  kilt  of  gaily  coloured  print,  and  the  great  spear  on  his 
shoulder  glinted  bravely  in  the  cold  grey  light.  The  hippo 
was  to  be  killed  when  lying  asleep  upon  the  surface  and  he 
would  not  be  up  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  but  an  early  start  was 
necessary  since  a  special  canoe  would  have  to  be  fetched  from 
another  village  some  distance  up  the  river.  The  ordinary  dug- 
out  has  a  rounded  bow,  squat  and  noisy  in  the  water,  for  where 
your  only  tools  are  a  knife  and  an  axe  and  nails  do  not  exist 
it  is  sufficient  labour  to  make  even  the  rudest  boat  out  of  a 
tree  and  the  nicer  refinements  are  dispensed  with.  A  hippo- 
canoe,  however,  must  have  a  cutwater  since  silence  is  essential. 

Up  the  river  lived  a  man  who  killed  a  hippo  once  a  year 
and  sold  the  hide,  meat  and  ivory  to  buy  his  clothes  and  pay 
his  tax,  but  as  he  naturally  did  not  want  to  waste  three  pounds 
upon  a  game  licence  he  kept  his  trade  a  secret  and  his  canoe 
hidden  in  the  reeds.  All  the  people  knew  for  miles  along  the 
river,  but  the  Government  did  not. 

Mpanga  turned  to  the  other  men  who  had  gathered  round : 
“You  will  all  stay  in  the  village  for  this  is  silent  work.  Wanda¬ 
wanda,  you  may  go  with  me,  for  the  challenge  is  at  your  door. 
Let  us  go,  Tom,  for  the  sun  is  climbing.” 

They  found  their  man  outside  a  hut  mending  a  paddle  with 
a  piece  of  wire.  His  name  was  Chola.  He  was  not  pleased 
when  the  project  was  explained  to  him. 

“  Why  should  I  lend  you  my  canoe  ?  ”  he  grumbled ;  “  you 
who  go  to  do  my  work  and  to  eat  my  money.” 

Finally  they  had  to  agree  that  in  the  event  of  a  kill  the 
man  should  have  the  carcase  for  himself,  save  only  the  tail 
which  should  be  kept  by  Tom  as  proof  of  this  success. 

Once  Chola  had  agreed  he  went  further  and  saved  them 
some  embarrassment  by  insisting  upon  acting  as  paddler  him¬ 
self.  “  For,”  said  he,“  you  are  a  young  man  and  do  not  know 
this  work.  You  will  need  me  there  to  save  you  when  the  hippo 
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tries  to  kill  you,  and  since  it  is  my  canoe  I  myself  would  have 
charge  of  it.*’  Then  another  thing  struck  him :  “  Should  the 
canoe  be  broken  ?  ” 

“  I  will  pay  three  pounds,”  said  Tom  impatiently,  for  he 
thought  this  no  time  for  haggling.  Chola  would  have  agreed 
to  thirty  shillings,  for  the  canoe  was  none  too  new. 

He  brought  three  paddles  from  the  hut  and  led  the  way  to 
the  river,  where  the  canoe  was  hidden  deep  among  the  reeds. 

Chola  sat  in  the  stem  and  Tom  with  his  spear  in  the  bow. 
As  they  pushed  their  way  into  the  open,  Mpanga  gave  them 
“Good  Hunting”  and  hurried  off. 

Quickly  they  dropped  down  stream.  Chola  was  talkative 
but  Tom  only  grunted  and  paid  little  attention  to  his  stream 
of  advice.  He  preferred  his  father’s  counsels. 

They  timed  things  well,  for  as  they  passed  Mpanga ’s  village 
the  position  of  the  sun  showed  it  to  be  nearly  nine  o’clock. 
The  hippo  pool  lay  just  round  the  next  bend.  Chola  brought 
the  canoe  close  under  the  bank  and  shipped  his  paddle.  As 
they  nosed  gently  round  the  corner  Tom  craned  forward 
anxiously.  A  breeze  was  blowing  up-river  here  and  the  pool 
opened  before  him  deep  blue  and  ruffled  like  a  tide-rip.  He 
could  see  nothing  on  the  water,  but  as  the  last  clump  of  rushes 
slid  past  he  saw  some  dark  objects,  like  black  rocks,  not  far 
out  from  the  bank.  He  counted  three.  As  the  distance  slowly 
lessened  from  four  hundred  yards  to  three  he  could  see  them 
glisten  redly  in  the  sun  :  one  bull,  one  cow,  and  another  cow 
with  a  calf  upon  her  back.  He  could  see  the  little  head  resting 
on  the  mother’s  neck.  The  bull  was  nearest  to  the  bank. 
Tom  sat  on  his  heels  and  took  the  shaft  of  the  spear  in  his 
right  hand.  The  hippos’  heads  did  not  move.  He  could  see 
that  they  were  all  facing  down  stream,  away  from  him.  He 
could  see  the  rounded  backs  of  their  heads  and  their  absurd 
little  ears  standing  up  on  either  side.  The  wavelets  would 
make  the  canoe  unsteady  but  otherwise  Tom  was  glad  of  them 
for  they  would  be  splashing  up  against  the  hippos’  eyes  and 
noisily  about  their  ears.  He  could  see  their  ears  twitching  in 
the  spray.  Approaching  up-wind  they  would  never  be  heard. 
All  three  hippo  were  apparently  asleep.  Chola  paddled  just 
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enough  to  give  them  steerage-way.  How  slowly  the  reeds  crept 
past ! 

Tom  crouched  ready,  watching  the  old  bull’s  head.  It 
never  moved,  only  the  ears  twitched.  Now  they  were  fifty 
yards  away  and  Tom  could  hear  the  plop-plop  of  the  water 
round  the  animal’s  head.  Chola  swung  the  canoe  out  a  few 
degrees  and  they  bore  softly  down.  Tom  rose  slowly  to  his 
feet  and  balanced  there,  crouching  slightly  forward,  the  spear 
held  ready  in  his  hand.  Slowly  and  more  slowly  they  ad¬ 
vanced.  Chola  was  now  backing  slightly  against  the  current. 
Twenty  yards,  and  all  was  well.  Tom  could  see  the  dark  mass 
of  the  hippo’s  body  just  beneath  the  surface.  His  hindquarters 
were  just  awash. 

Tom  rose  to  his  full  height  and  raised  the  spear  above  his 
head.  He  did  not  notice  how  heavy  it  was  :  he  was  wholly 
concentrated  on  the  vital  spot,  just  behind  the  shoulder,  under 
water,  but  not  too  deep.  The  canoe  swung  off  and  lay  four  feet 
from  the  hippo,  so  that  Tom  was  just  behind  his  mark.  With  all 
his  strength  he  threw  the  heavy  spear  forward  and  downward. 

Chola  backed  water  hard,  but  he  was  not  quick  enough, 
Tom  had  no  time  to  recover  his  balance  or  see  where  the 
spear  had  gone  home.  There  was  a  roar,  a  wild  upheaval  of 
the  water,  and  the  canoe  shot  straight  up  into  the  air.  Tom, 
barely  upright  as  yet,  shot  forward.  He  hit  the  water  headfirst 
just  where  the  hippo’s  back  had  been  a  few  seconds  before, 
“  Go  deep  I  ”  his  father  had  said,  and  as  the  words  flashed  into 
his  mind  Tom  dived  straight  for  the  bed  of  the  river. 

As  he  plunged  downward  he  felt  the  water  heaving  about  him, 
and  one  great  eddy  threw  him  to  one  side  as  though  he  had  been 
a  leaf.  He  did  not  need  to  look  up  to  see  what  was  happening : 
the  hippo,  maddened  by  the  pain  of  the  spear  thrust  deep  into 
his  side,  was  thrashing  about  on  the  surface  and  one  of  his 
great  legs  must  have  missed  Tom  by  inches.  The  pool  was 
about  twenty  feet  deep.  Tom  flattened  out  when  he  was  near 
the  bottom  and  made  for  the  bank.  Glancing  upward  once  he 
saw  the  hippo  swirling,  gigantic  and  shadowy  and  a  good  fifteen 
feet  above  his  head.  The  ground  shelved  upward  and  then 
became  a  cliff,  horrible  with  waving  tendrils  and  slimy  roots. 
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but  a  sign  of  life  to  Tom.  With  bursting  lungs  he  came  to 
the  surface.  A  yard  away  was  a  convenient  branch  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  with  the  last  ounce  of  his  strength,  he  hauled 
himself  clear  of  the  water. 

Gasping  and  weak,  he  looked  about  him.  The  surface  of  the 
pool  was,  for  the  moment,  bare  save  for  a  pole  sticking  out  of 
the  water — an  astonishing  pole  that  ducked  and  swayed  and 
whirled  about  as  though  possessed.  Tom’s  brain  cleared. 
It  was  the  thick  shaft  of  the  hippo-spear,  made  for  just  that 
purpose.  A  wounded  hippo  usually  flounders  about  just 
under  the  surface,  sometimes  heaving  clear,  but  for  the  most 
part  just  submerged.  A  well-aimed  spear  may  not  reach  the 
hippo’s  heart  when  first  it  pierces  the  hide,  but  sometimes  the 
frantic  movements  of  the  wounded  beast  will  work  the  barbed 
blade  deeper,  and  if  the  spear-shaft  be  fashioned  cunningly 
to  stand  clear  of  the  body  and  even  to  break  the  surface,  the 
action  of  the  water  will  aid  the  process.  In  course  of  time 
either  the  spear  will  break  or  the  point  will  reach  the  heart. 
The  chances  are  about  even. 

The  hippo  broke  surface,  a  fountain  of  spray  roaring  high 
into  the  air  from  his  wide  nostrils.  Half  the  great  bronze 
body  showed  in  that  gigantic  leap.  Tom  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
spear  driven  well  home  behind  the  shoulder  and  of  a  stream 
of  bright  red  blood.  Then,  with  a  lift  of  his  hind-quarters, 
the  leviathan  plunged  once  more.  On  the  troubled  surface  of 
the  water  spread  a  dark  and  oily  stain.  No  pole  gyrated. 

“  He  is  dead,”  said  a  quiet  voice  in  Tom’s  ear.  He  started 
and  looked  behind  him.  Chola  was  sitting  there  astride  the 
branch  with  his  feet  dangling  in  the  water. 

‘‘  We  nearly  died  ourselves.  MavsCy  I  was  a  fool !  ”  Tom 
had  got  the  fright  of  his  life. 

“  He  is  dead,  I  say,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ?  I  have 
lost  a  canoe.  I  have  lost  five  in  the  self-same  way.” 

”  What  happened  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Hippo  was  under  you  and  I  went  over  the  stern  and  swam 
to  shore.”  Chola  was  unperturbed.  “  It  is  not  the  first  time  1  ” 
he  added,  breaking  a  twig  off  the  tree  and  scratching  his  back 
with  it. 
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“  And  the  canoe  ?  ” 

“  He  threw  it  into  the  air,  and  as  it  came  down  he  opened 
his  mouth.”  Chola  snapped  the  twig  between  his  fingers 
and  the  pieces  floated  away  on  the  current. 

Suddenly  he  scrambled  up  and  stepped  on  to  the  bank. 
“  Crocodiles,”  he  said. 

Tom  hastily  withdrew  his  legs  out  of  the  water.  Three 
flat  heads  were  converging  on  the  bloodstain.  As  Tom 
looked  he  knew  that  the  hippo  was  indeed  dead  for  the  blood¬ 
stain  had  drifted  a  little  way  down  stream  and  yet  it  was  con¬ 
nected  by  a  thin  dark  streak  to  the  spot  where  it  had  been 
before.  If  the  hippo  had  not  been  dead  it  would  have  gone 
by  now.  He  was  filled  with  the  glow  of  victory  :  he  was  a 
man  and  Wandawanda  should  eat  grass  ! 

A  call  floated  over  the  water  :  “  He  is  dead.  I  come  with  a 
boat.”  He  could  see  Mpanga  setting  off  up  the  bank  at  a  most 
undignified  gallop. 

For  the  next  half-hour  he  argued  with  Chola  in  the  shade 
of  a  bush,  for  Chola  was  a  professional  and  must  have  his  say. 
When  shouting  was  heard  in  the  distance  Tom  rose  unabashed. 

“  I  killed  him,  Chola,  nevertheless,  and  the  tail  is  mine,” 
he  said,  and  ran  off  to  meet  his  triumph. 

The  hippo’s  body  came  to  the  surface  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  half  a  mile  down  stream.  Tom  sat  on  a  rock, 
proud  and  loquacious,  directing  operations  with  the  rescued 
spear.  Twenty  naked  men  pulled  and  pushed,  shouted  and 
sang,  their  hearts  joyful  because  of  the  abundance  of  meat, 
and  their  nostrils  thrilling  to  the  smell  of  blood. 

Everyone  had  his  own  ideas  about  the  salvage  of  the  monster 
and  no  one  listened  or  cared.  The  workers  could  not  hear 
themselves  speak,  much  less  Tom  upon  his  distant  rock,  but 
little  Tom  cared,  for  this  was  his  day.  As  naked  and  savage  as 
the  rest  of  them  he  shouted  and  laughed  and  sang. 

{To  he  continued) 
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SO  the  great  change  has  come,  and  with  every  circumstance 
of  dramatic  fitness  :  Chamberlain’s  policy  is  introduced 
at  last  after  a  generation’s  passing,  by  the  Chamberlain 
of  a  new  generation  :  yet  adopted  not  on  behalf  of  a  party  but 
as  the  plan  of  a  government  summoned  into 
Plan********^  being  to  meet  a  national  emergency — or 
rather,  a  threatening  concurrence  of  emer¬ 
gencies.  If  this  were  not  so,  Mr.  MacDonald’s  administration 
would  already  have  altered  its  character  by  losing  one  of  the 
groups  that  constitute  it.  But  it  is  so.  Everywhere  through¬ 
out  the  world  tempestuous  forces  are  struggling  to  break 
loose,  and  because  British  interests  are  in  the  most  literal 
sense  world-wide,  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  and  the 
Ministers  responsible  to  it  have  to  strain  their  efforts  unre¬ 
mittingly.  Those  forces  are  of  different  kinds,  disconnected 
and  disparate,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  group  of  men  agreed 
on  all  the  measures — even  the  main  measures.  And  so  dis¬ 
agreement  on  the  Chamberlain  policy  has  been  avowed,  and 
the  Government  carries  on — to  the  scandal  of  orthodoxy. 


It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  orthodoxy  that  the 
scandal  began  when  Mr.  Baldwin,  leader  of  the  Tory  party, 
proposed  to  enter  an  administration  whose 
was  to  be  Mr.  MacDonald — with  Mr. 
Snowden  beside  him.  One  thing  proclaimed 
and  recognised  last  October  was  that  the  National  Government 
for  which  votes  were  asked  was  to  be  in  its  nature  a  temporary 
expedient :  that  men  on  both  sides  should  concentrate  on  the 
essential — res  summat  the  life  of  the  State.  Undoubtedly  the 
point  which  we  have  now  reached  is  a  serious  point — roughly, 
the  acceptance  of  food  taxes  for  a  country  which  cannot  produce 
all  its  food.  But  other  disagreeable  necessities  have  had  to  be 
accepted  ;  the  financial  crisis  remains  in  suspense,  and  for  the 
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immediate  need  fresh  sources  of  revenue  had  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Runciman  who  has  a  blunt  way  of  putting  things  declared 
in  effect  that  thirty  millions  would  be  very  useful  and  that  a 
ten  per  cent,  tariff  could  not  hurt  anybody.  Of  course  the 
answer  comes  with  a  yell,  that  ten  per  cent,  is  only  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  and  that  there  is  no  example  of  a  tariff  wall 
which  did  not  rise.  And  admittedly,  there  is  grave  danger  to 
the  res  summa  in  a  combination  of  falling  wages  and  rising 
prices. 


Tories,  of  course,  know  that  as  well  as  anybody  else.  But  if 
the  existing  situation  were  tackled  under  the  strict  party 


Tariffs  by 
Teamwork 


system,  we  should  never  hear  publicly  from 
a  leading  Liberal  such  a  speech  as  Mr.  Runci¬ 
man 's.  I  infer  that  he,  like  Mr.  MacDonald 


and  Lord  Snowden,  thinks  that  the  existing  situation  does  not 


admit  of  party  politics.  It  is  of  its  nature,  like  a  war  situation, 
not  permanent.  Some  of  its  dangers  arise  from  the  natural 
evolution  of  forces — the  struggle  for  a  settlement  in  India, 


and  the  international  questions,  disarmament  and  repara 


tions.  But  the  credit  question  is  different.  America  by  setting 


the  example  of  cornering  gold  forced  England  off  the  gold 
standard.  The  result  might  have  been  catastrophe  but  was 
not ;  half  the  world,  as  Mr.  Runciman  pointed  out,  has  also 
gone  off  gold,  and  sterling  is  for  the  moment  a  stable  measure 
of  value.  But  it  is  not  a  definitive  one  ;  and  its  stability  is 
largely  due  to  the  conviction  held  throughout  the  world  that 
England  may  be  expected  to  stand  by  the  present  Government 
in  its  fight  for  sound  finance.  If  Lord  Snowden  and  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  withdrew,  the  world  would  consider  that 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Thomas  were  in  a  weaker  position  : 
in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  much  less  impossible  to  form 
an  alternative  government  than  it  is  to-day. 

That  is  really  the  pith  of  it.  In  anything  like  normal  times, 
British  tradition  demands  that  it  shall  always  be  possible  to 
change  the  administration  root  and  branch  ;  that  there  shall 
be  a  rival  team  in  sight  with  a  rival  policy.  At  present,  until 
the  financial  credit  of  Great  Britain  is  established  impregnably. 
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the  interest  of  Great  Britain  demands  that  there  shall  be  no 
practicable  alternative.  Lord  Snowden  along  with  the  four 
Liberals  who  act  with  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  tendered  their 
resignation  in  conformity  with  the  usage  that  governs  action 
in  a  party  government ;  the  fact  that  they  withdrew  it  at  the 
request  of  the  Prime  Minister  means  that  they  realise  the 
Government’s  essential  impermanence.  It  is  an  ad  hoc  adminis¬ 
tration,  like  a  war-time  one  ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  the  men 
to  remain  decorative  accessories.  Tories,  Tariff  Reformers 
and  the  rest,  have  no  justification  for  expecting  them  to  remain 
tongue-tied.  The  tariff  is  certainly  going  to  produce  revenue 
and  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  ;  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  voted  for  the  National  Government  will  be  thankful  to 
feel  that  there  will  be  forces  in  the  Cabinet  to  supervise  this 
process  of  broadening,  and  to  ensure  that  big  business  shall 
not  get  hold,  as  it  has  done  in  America,  of  the  tariff  machinery. 

Meanwhile  the  foreseen  results  in  consolidation  of  the 
Commonwealth  swiftly  produce  themselves.  The  Free  State, 
of  all  the  Dominions,  has  been  most  disposed 
Ireland  to  assert  complete  independent  equality.  But 

Mr.  Cosgrave  was  fighting  a  critical  election 
mainly  on  the  advantage  that  is  to  be  gained  by  remaining 
within  the  Commonwealth,  freely  co-operating  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  Union.  The  result  has  been  to  consolidate  the 
romantically  Nationalist  opposition,  those  who  regard  Mr. 
Cosgrave  as  a  tool  of  the  English  Government — exactly  as  will 
happen  in  South  Africa  when  the  issue  is  raised  there,  as  it 
must  be.  The  immediate  results  are  not  yet  disclosed,  but  the 
ultimate  effect  is  certain.  Mr.  Cosgrave ’s  contention  is  bound 
to  prevail  :  Ireland  has  complete  freedom  and  need  sacrifice 
none  of  it  to  pursue  her  plain  interest. 


International  affairs  have  been  only  too  dramatic.  After 
Manchuria,  we  have  Shanghai :  and  in  this  latter  case,  beyond 
yea  or  nay,  Japan  has  ranged  world  opinion 
against  her.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
provocation  given  to  her  by  an  organised 
boycott,  which  extended  to  the  destruction  of  Japanese  goods. 


Japan’s 

Blunder 
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was  intolerable — ^whether  she  believed  that  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  fomented  it,  connived  at  it,  or  was  merely  impotent  to 
stop  it.  But  the  remedy  she  took  was  the  remedy  she  was 
pledged  not  to  take,  and  she  took  it  literally  in  the  face  of 
assembled  civilisation  :  for  almost  every,  great  power  must 
have  its  representatives  in  the  International  Settlement.  And 
the  war  measures  taken  were,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
most  repugnant  to  humanity  :  bombardment  of  a  crowded 
area,  where  civilians  outnumbered  combatants.  It  is  relatively 
a  small  matter  that  British  seamen  have  lost  their  lives  from 
stray  shell  fire  ;  compensation  can  be  exacted  and  no  doubt 
will  be  willingly  paid.  But  for  the  offence  against  humanity 
there  neither  will  nor  can  be  atonement.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  been  driven  to  use  something  approaching  a 
threat  to  one  of  its  most  powerful  and  respected  Members. 

•  What  is  to  be  the  outcome,  who  shall  say  ?  But  certain 
conclusions  follow.  One  is  that  the  League  of  Nations,  as  a 
condition  of  existence,  will  have  to  take  power  to  exclude  from 
its  membership  Powers  which  lapse  into  anarchy.  The 
simplest  test  of  anarchy  is  whether  international  trade  can 
continue.  International  civilisation  claimed  and  enforced 
against  both  China  and  Japan  the  right  for  merchants  and 
their  merchandise  to  pass  a  legitimate  business,  subject  only 
to  lawful  charges.  But  how  is  their  right  to  be  enforced 
without  war  ? 


That  brings  us  to  the  proposal  put  forward  for  the  first 
time  by  France  officially,  that  the  League  should  be  organised 


France  on 
Disarmamoit 


for  war.  English  opinion  has  been  much 
scandalised  by  this  project,  which  contem¬ 
plates  that  all  the  more  powerful  forms  of 


armament  should  be  retained  solely  for  the  use  of  the  League. 


Yet  only  two  or  three  years  ago  one  of  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  the  League  in  England,  who  had  worked  at 
Geneva  from  the  start,  published  a  book  embodying  almost 
exactly  the  same  plan.  What  is  more  the  Swiss,  of  all 
European  peoples  the  most  international-minded  have  approved 
the  French  proposal.  One  may  therefore  dismiss  the  contention 
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that  this  is  a  new  proof  of  France’s  inveterate  militarism.  It 
merely  proves  that  the  Latin  mind  insists  on  thinking  a  scheme 
out.  In  this  case,  however,  two  Latin  minds  have  been  at 
work  on  the  problem  and  the  Italian  seems  to  me  to  have 
worked  the  better.  Assuming  such  a  force  at  the  League’s 
disposal  as  France  postulates,  and  assuming  the  need  to  use  it, 
how  would  a  general  collect  from  half-a-dozen  powers  their 
highly  mechanised  constitutions  and  how  weld  them  into  a 
unity  ?  The  odds  are  that  the  robber  power  would  beat  the 
policeman. 

Yet  there  is  this  to  be  said.  All  the  proposals  have  certain 
common  features.  One  of  them  is  the  prohibition  of  poison 
gas  and  bacteria.  Is  it  impossible  that  this 
Humanizing  should  be  universally  accepted  ?  If  it  were 
accepted,  would  not  France,  always  in  dread 
of  Germany,  have  an  easier  mind  ?  There  is  of  course  no 
possibility  of  an  absolute  guarantee  against  breach  of  faith, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  same  nation  would  for  a  second  time 
commit  the  world  to  this  loathsome  form  of  war — ^which  in  the 
end  did  not  turn  to  Germany’s  advantage.  Lord  Dundonald 
who  first  advocated  the  use  of  suffocating  gas  realised 
fully  the  enormous  advantage  it  gave  to  the  first  user  of  it ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  it  could  be  limited  (“  Two  can 
play  at  that  game  ”)  and  thought  the  advantage  not  worth 
taking  at  the  price.  We  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
using  bacteria,  but  it  is  in  contemplation.  It  would  make  for 
decency  if  all  these  expedients  were  barred,  were  it  only  to 
get  a  beginning  of  agreement. 

After  that  we  might  go  on  to  rule  out  the  more  costly  monsters, 
working  on  Admiral  Richmond’s  principle  of  considering  what 
is  necessary  for  defence.  But  one  of  the  proposed  reductions 
sounds  fantastic.  Tanks  are  to  be  barred,  according  to  some 
projects.  In  this  humaner  world,  infantry  are  to  be  denied 
this  assistance  in  attacking  entrenched  machine  guns.  The 
development  of  civilised  war  should  run  along  other  lines  and 
should  aim  at  completely  abolishing  the  unprotected  infantry¬ 
man.  ^ 
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However,  the  important  thing  is  that  all  statesmen  of  all 
nations  manifestly  realise  the  urgent  need  to  get  something 
done.  What  is  happening  in  the  Far  East  is  not  all  to  the 
bad.  It  forces  the  perception  that  we  cannot,  any  of  us,  even 
affect  to  rule  out  the  thought  of  war,  and  that  war  has  at  least 
two  causes — one  being  an  offensive  will  to  mastery.  This  may 
at  least  be  forsworn  and  conceivably  avoided  for  so  long  that 
custom  will  almost  rule  out  the  possibility.  But  the  other  is 
anarchy  in  a  nation  where  vital  interests  of  another  power 
are  engaged.  It  is  here  rather  than  in  any  attempt  at  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandisement  that  the  peril  to  the  world’s  peace 
lies.  The  needs  of  defence  have  to  be  defined  with  such 
possibilities  in  mind. 


Yet  we  have  Admiral  Richmond  telling  us  that  the  British 
Navy  includes  a  vast  deal  of  costly  machinery  which  has  no 
justification  for  existence  except  that  other 
T^ulrmmeot  possess  the  like  of  it.  If  that  is  true 

of  Great  Britain,  the  power  which  has  shown 
most  effective  will  to  disarmament,  one  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  territorial  armaments  of  France,  for  instance,  could  be 
brought  down  by  joint  international  action — other  powers 
making  answering  reductions — to  a  less  cumbrous  and  expen¬ 
sive  scale.  Curiously  enough  there  is,  I  am  told,  in  one  section 
of  the  French  Right  a  movement — romantic  in  the  same  sense 
that  Lord  Cecil  is  romantic — towards  absolute  disarmament. 


The  other  section  of  course  stands  where  it  did,  for  absolute 
armament  in  support  of  French  rights,  until  some  solid 
international  guarantee  against  aggression  shall  be  provided. 
As  for  the  Left,  Radicals  and  Socialists  alike  who  were  for 
progressive  disarmament  a  few  years  ago,  Herr  Hitler  has 
turned  them  into  a  solid  block  of  support  for  M.  Tardieu’s 
proposal.  With  matters  on  such  an  uneasy  balance,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  M.  Laval  has  been  upset  in  mid¬ 
negotiation.  But  no  French  Government  is  likely  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  international  guarantees — or  failing  them,  to  weaken 
her  relative  strength  in  Europe. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  outside,  the  best  hope  for  counsels 
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that  can  lead  to  getting  something  actually  done  lies  in  the 
smaller  States ,  whose  representatives  are  viewed  with  less 
hysterical  suspicion.  Czechoslovakia  is  one  of  France’s 
allies;  but  its  spokesman,  M.  Benesh,  has  acquired  a 
reputation,  like  that  of  M.  Briand,  as  a  European 
rather  than  merely  the  nationalist  of  one  State.  He  has  behind 
him  even  a  greater  name.  President  Masaryk  has  won  and 
consolidated  more  for  his  people  than  perhaps  any  man  in 
Europe  and,  I  think,  has  in  winning  created  less  bitterness.  It 
is  in  such  men  that  help  for  civilisation  is  likeliest  to  be 
found.  One  may  fairly  add  that  there  never  has  been  a 
moment  when  England,  politically  speaking,  excited  less 
jealousy  and  commanded  more  respect  than  in  this  “  winter  of 
our  discontent,”  which  has  been  faced  with  such  good- 
tempered  stoicism. 

Mr.  Lytton  Strachey’s  death  has  been  recognised  as  a  loss 
to  literature  of  no  ordinary  kind.  His  fame  came  suddenly 
and  decisively,  not  yet  fourteen  years  ago  ; 
S^Sey  Eminent  Victorians  was  published  in  May 

1918  when  its  writer  was  close  on  forty.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  book  that  has  so  profoundly  influenced  the 
direction  of  literary  talent,  for  since  then  the  public  interest 
in  biography  and  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  biography  have 
grown  continuously.  By  general  admission,  Lytton  Strachey 
has  had  many  imitators  and  no  equal ;  and  his  first  success 
only  marked  the  beginning  of  his  achievement.  But,  so  far 
as  my  reading  goes,  no  book  was  more  characteristic  than  the 
Eminent  Victorians.  I  have  turned  back  to  what  at  the  first 
reading  I  thought  best  in  it,  the  study  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  my  admiration  is  renewed.  There  is  more  of  the  puckish 
quality  which  specially  charmed  his  readers  in  the  paper  on 
Arnold  of  Rugby  ;  but  there  is  far  less  essential  justice.  Puck 
makes  himself  felt  in  a  delighted  dispersal  of  illusions,  shatter¬ 
ing  and  scattering  all  legends  about  the  gentle  Lady  of  the  Lamp; 
but  the  enthralment  lies  in  the  swift  building  up  of  reality  before 
our  eyes — the  woman  with  a  mission,  whom  at  the  appointed 
moment  occasion  summoned  to  fulfil  it.  He  grudges  no 
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tribute  ;  with  swift  selection  he  conveys  the  direness  of  the 
need,  the  embattled  obstacles,  and  the  final  triumph  ;  and 
without  a  word  explicitly  said,  he  makes  us  feel  how  trivial, 
and  even  how  impertinent  were  the  royal  expressions  of 
approval  for  what  this  woman  had  done  when  she  came  home 
from  the  Crimea. 

But  then  begins  the  part  of  his  task  which  many  of  his 
readers  thought  denigratory.  She  could  not  stop  working. 
She  was  consumed  by  the  passion  for  getting  things  done. 
Mr.  Strachey  is  quite  fair  to  her  work  :  she  did  revolutionise 
nursing,  she  caused  a  general  reform  in  the  conditions  of 
barrack  life  and  put  England  in  this  matter  leagues  ahead  of 
France  (as  Marshal  Lyautey  was  testifying  almost  forty  years 
ago).  But  being  a  woman  she  had  the  excessive  intensity  of 
women  who  go  into  politics — in  which  even  now  perhaps  are 
traces  of  the  fact  that  they  were  so  long  forced  to  work 
indirectly.  She  let  her  work  become  a  mania  and  she  slave- 
drove  her  friends.  After  all,  however,  have  not  the  saints  always 
done  that  ?  They  ask  no  more  of  others  than  of  themselves 
but  they  tend  to  be  merciless.  She  killed  Sydney  Herbert  ? 
Possibly.  But  if  she  had  been  able  to  take  his  place,  she 
would  probably  have  achieved  what  he  failed  in — and  the  Boer 
war  might  not  have  renewed  the  Crimean  muddle,  in  a  mitigated 
form.  However,  Mr.  Strachey  is  not  bound  to  like  saints,  and 
if  he  shows  her  to  us  as  merciless,  he  does  not  misinterpret 
the  motive  which  drove  her  to  slave-drive  Herbert  and  the 
others. 

A  new  book  by  Miss  Willa  Cather  promises  always  to  be 
somehow  concerned  with  the  problems  of  saintliness  :  and 
her  Shadows  on  the  Rock  touches  on  them 
New*  iSmS**^*  frequently.  But  whereas  in  Death  Comes  to 

the  Archbishopt  the  central  figures  were  a 
saintly  missionary  bishop  and  his  attendant  priest,  through 
whose  eyes  we  saw  New  Mexico  just  when  the  Yankee  invasion 
had  begun,  in  this  new  book  the  centre  of  our  observation  is 
a  bourgeois  household,  devout  but  secular,  in  the  Quebec  of 
Frontenac’s  day.  What  the  two  books  have  in  common  is 
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Miss  Gather’s  singular  gift  for  interpreting  the  genius  of 
France.  In  the  Mexican  scene  she  humanised  the  super¬ 
human  hardihood  of  these  missionaries  by  showing  how  when 
the  chance  came  they  attached  themselves  to  the  material 
side  of  French  culture,  choice  food  and  wine.  In  the  Canadian 
picture  we  are  taken  into  the  daily  life  of  a  French  family, 
that  of  Auclair,  apothecary  to  Frontenac — where  mother 
transmits  to  daughter  the  religion  of  household  discipline  ; 
and  into  the  glow  of  its  rooms,  and  the  odour  of  its  good  fare, 
come  men  from  the  wilds  of  forest  and  river,  frontiersman 
and  frontier  missionary,  praising  the  tradition  that  keeps  such 
charm  alive  to  be  a  memory  in  hardship.  Yet  in  the  back¬ 
ground  all  the  time,  contrasted  against  this  firelit  interior, 
we  are  aware  of  shapes  busy  upon  strange  austerities  ;  through 
the  bitter  nights  the  cathedral  bell  tolls  hourly,  and  all  know 
that  it  is  the  old  Archbishop  who  himself  rises  to  ring  it ;  while 
in  her  cell,  divided  only  by  a  wall  from  the  high  altar,  the 
recluse  Jeanne  Le  Ber,  beautiful  daughter  of  the  richest  man 
in  Quebec,  passes  day  and  night  alone,  half  starved  with  cold 
and  hunger. 

Miss  Gather  makes  us  feel,  perhaps,  that  to  understand  the 
France  which  planted  so  strong  a  stock  in  Canada  in  those 
days  when  Frontenac  served  Louis  XIV,  we  must  understand 
that  Jeanne  Le  Ber’s  self-immolation  would  seem  to  such  folk 
as  the  Auclairs  no  more  than  a  pushing  to  the  extreme  of  well 
recognised  instincts — supernatural,  not  unnatural,  austerity  of 
devotion.  But  one  cannot  say  more  than  that  her  picture  of 
Quebec  in  the  days  when  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  yet  unborn 
is  an  enchanting  piece  of  work.  It  lacks  the  central  com¬ 
pelling  interest,  the  magic  of  a  personality,  which  inspired  the 
other  book.  The  gift  of  writing  Miss  Gather  will  always  have  : 
but  her  creative  power  varies.  It  is  at  ebb  this  time  ;  one  will 
watch  for  the  flow. 
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The  wbps  of  smoke  that  arose  in  Manchuria  last  September  have  thickened 
until  now  the  Far  East  is  ablaze  with  war,  although  it  is  not  yet  called 
so  by  name.  Mr.  0.  M.  Green,  who  was  for  twenty  years  editor  of  the 
North  China  Daily  Herald,  speaks  with  the  authority  of  experience  of  the 
oriental  psychology  animating  the  struggle. 

Tariffs,  and  their  effect  on  industry,  are  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  our  thoughts.  The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  A.  Amery  does  much  to  clear  up 
the  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  over  this  vexed  question. 

February  22nd  was  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  comparative  study  of  that 
statesman  with  a  prominent  modern  figure  is  startling  but  instructive. 

Sir  John  Marriott  has  made  constitutional  history  his  especial  study 
and  his  remarks  on  the  recent  changes  in  Cabinet  procedure  are  worthy 
of  serious  attention  by  all  thinking  men  and  women. 

The  recent  happenings  at  Dartmoor  have  focused  public  attention  on 
our  present  prison  system.  It  may  be  that  in  the  past  reforms  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  prison  rather  than  the  prisoner.  Mr.  T.  Gibson 
Mackenzie  throws  an  interesting  light  on  modern  prison  discipline. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Presidential  elections  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Horsfall  Carter’s  analysis  of  that  country’s  internal  troubles  does 
much  to  explain  and  justify  President  Hindenburg’s  offer  to  return  to 
office,  if  called  upon  by  the  nation.  Turning  to  the  literary  field, 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Nevinson  gives  us  a  brilliant  study  of  Germany’s  famous 
literary  figure,  Goethe,  whose  centenary  is  celebrated  this  month. 

Since  the  liberation  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica 
has  fallen  from  her  proud  commercial  position.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  islands  and  its  possibilities  as  a  tourist 
centre  are  too  little  known.  Lord  Olivier’s  notes  are  of  especial  interest 
in  these  days  when  to  "  Travel  British  ”  is  as  essential  as  to  “  Buy  British  ". 

K.  G.  Bradley  continues  his  interesting  story  of  the  black  man’s  reaction 
to  the  white  man’s  social  customs.  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  contributes  his 
monthly  notes  on  current  topics.  In  the  Notes  on  Contributors  last 
December  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  R.  D.  Charques  did  a  good  deal  of  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  Russian.  Mr.  Charques  asks  us  to  point  out  that  his 
translations  were  of  a  literary  and  not  political  nature. 
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by  Eric  Gillett 


THE  WORK.  WEALTH  AND  HAPPI¬ 
NESS  OF  MANKIND.  Illustrated. 

By  H.  G.  Wells.  Heinemann.  los.  6d. 

It  has  been  said  recently  that  the 
"  Omnibus  "  volume  has  had  its  day 
and  that  readers  are  beginning  to  tire 
of  these  bulky  books  which  usually 
seem  to  contain  so  much  that  one  has 
read  before  and  does  not  want  to  read 
again.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  Mr.  Wells,  who  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  generation  in  the  first 
years  of  the  century,  should  point  the 
way  once  more  at  the  opening  of  its 
fourth  decade.  On  this  occasion  he 
comes  before  us  with  a  “  Hold-all  ” 
volume  in  his  hand.  It  contains  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  and  it  is 
intended  to  be  “  a  picture  of  all  man¬ 
kind  to-day,  a  picture  of  living  mankind, 
active,  working,  spending,  making  and 
destroying.”  Mr.  Wells  feels  that  a 
general  picture  of  all  mankind  about  its 
business  would  have  been  impossible 
before  the  present  time.  Now  it  must 
be  attempted  because  it  is  needed. 
I  gather  that  Mr.  Wells  is  particularly 
anxious  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
Bernard  Shaw  young  person,  hatched 
out  of  the  egg  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
tremendously  intelligent  and  completely 
uninformed.  "  He  or  she  would  blink 
at  our  busy  world  and  demand,  ‘  What 
are  they  all  up  to  ?  Why  are  some  so 
active  and  some  so  inactive  ?  Why  are 
some  toiling  so  industriously  to  pro¬ 
duce  things  and  some,  it  seems,  doing 
nothing  but  consume  ?  Why  is  this  ? 
What  is  going  on  ?  ’  ” 


It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any 
man  better  fitted  to  produce  an 
economic  survey  designed  to  answer 
these  questions  than  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
He  has  already  discovered  the  best¬ 
selling  properties  of  similar  works  on 
history  and  biology,  and  although  he 
alludes  deprecatingly  to  the  hum-drum 
style  in  which  these  books  are  written, 
most  of  his  readers  feel  that,  as  long 
as  he  does  not  theorise,  he  contrives  to 
be  readable  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
His  zest  for  life  and  his  interest  in  it 
make  custard  and  Coromandel,  cements 
and  cellulose,  lotteries  and  the  League 
of  Nations  suitable  subjects  for  his  pen. 
But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  author  has  had  a  unifying  purpose 
in  his  mind  throughout  the  composition 
of  the  three  books.  The  Outline  of 
History,  The  Science  of  Life,  and  The 
Work,  Wealth  and  Happiness  of  Man¬ 
kind.  He  believes  that  exbting  educa¬ 
tion  is  limited,  incoherent  and  con 
fused  in  its  statement  of  reality,  and 
that  this  is  the  principal  cause  of 
unhappiness  in  the  world  to-day.  Against 
this  evil  he  directs  the  triple  effort 
of  his  books. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  the  new 
book  give  a  picture  of  man's  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning  of  time,  with 
as  comprehensive  an  idea  as  is  possible 
in  a  limited  space,  of  his  achievements 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  better¬ 
ment.  The  remainder  of  the  book  deals 
with  contemporary  problems,  and  the 
Introduction  testifies  to  the  astonishing 
thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Wells 
has  faced  his  task.  Erudite  authorities 
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on  all  kinds  of  subjects  have  been  BRITISH  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY, 


consiilted.  Lord  D’Abernon,  Sir  Josiah 
Stamp,  Lord  Passfield  and  Mr.  Maynard 
Keynes  are  among  them.  Numerous 
footnotes  testify  to  the  books  which 
have  also  served  the  author.  There  are 
sections  on  The  New  Road  and  the 
Airway  ;  The  Mechanized  and  Electri¬ 
fied  Farm  ;  Dining  and  Drugging  ; 
Cosmetics ;  The  AmeUoration  of  the 
Factory  ;  The  Idea  of  Property  ;  The 
Education  of  the  Lawyer ;  World 
Depression  ;  The  Permanent  Official ; 
The  Travel  Bureau ;  W’hat  is  Educa- 
cation  ?  ;  The  World  of  Entertainment ; 
and  The  Role  of  an  Encyclopaedia  in 
a  Progressive  Civilization.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  topics  that  are 
surveyed  and  it  is  only  fair  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Wells’s  unflagging  vigour 
in  writing  about  them.  The  reader  is 
carried  on  easily  and  happily.  Mr. 
Wells  has  discovered  the  secret  of 
holding  the  attention.  He  never 
dwells  for  long  on  one  subject.  The 
illustrations  are  highly  topical  and 
occasionally  provocative.  Surely  many 
^nest  soci^  workers  will  be  scan¬ 
dalized  by  the  laconic  pronouncement 
under  a  picture  of  a  mannequin  parade, 
that  "  Woman's  Chief  Interest  Is  Still 
Dress  ”  ? 

A  rather  hurried  reading  of  this  large 
book  has  left  me  with  the  same  feeling 
that  I  experienced  after  seeing  the 
film  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
riots  round  the  world  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  The  mind  is  stimulated  and 
yet  one  feels  physically  tired.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  I  question  the 
value  of  this  book.  Designedly  popular 
in  conception  and  execution,  it  is  also 
extremely  businesslike  and  fascinatingly, 
if  scrappily,  informative.  One  of  the 
chapters  is  entitled  "  The  Overflowing 
Energy  of  Mankind.”  Not  a  single 
doubt  remains  in  my  mind  about  the 
overflowing  energy  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 


PAST  AND  FUTURE,  by  G.  D.  H. 

Cole.  Macmillan.  i6s. 

Mr.  Cole’s  book  was  written  before 
the  crisis  of  the  pound,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  his  reasoning  to  say  that  his  conclu¬ 
sions  are  strengthened  by  the  moment¬ 
ous  events  of  this  autumn  and  winter. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  somewhat 
disappointing,  because  of  the  peculiar 
method  which  has  been  adopted  in 
writing  it.  Anxious  not  to  repeat 
himself,  Mr.  Cole  has  deliberately  left 
out  of  this  many  of  the  arguments  and 
suggestions  which  have  appeared  in  his 
previous  works.  As  a  result  there  are 
quite  patently  large  gaps  in  his  reason¬ 
ing,  and  in  other  places  there  are  trains 
of  reasoning  of  which  the  conclusion  is 
barely  stated  or  acknowledged.  Only 
in  his  chapter  of  conclusions  does 
coherence  suddenly  appear,  for  there 
he  admits  what  he  has  previously 
struggled  to  suppress,  his  fundamental 
disbelief  in  the  power  of  individualist 
enterprise  so  to  organise  itself  as  to 
produce  stable  economic  equilibrium 
either  in  this  country  or  t^oughout 
the  world,  except  accidentally. 

Read  in  this  light  the  book  is  an 
extremely  interesting  study  of  the 
relations  between  British  production 
and  world  consumption  during  the  two 
centuries  leading  up  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  not  generally  realised  that  British 
predominance  in  industry  and  trade  is 
a  tradition  dating  far  further  back  than 
the  industrial  revolution.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  established,  as  Mr. 
Cole  shows,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  advantages 
in  the  shipping  trade  given  to  Great 
Britain  by  her  island  position  and  her 
empire  combined  to  perpetuate  it, 
especially  in  view  of  the  handicap 
suffered  by  Europe  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  until  well  on  in  the  nineteenth. 
This  was  very  satisfactory  for  Great 
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Britain,  but  less  so  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  by  the  third  quarter  of  the 
century  there  was  already  abundant 
evidence,  in  the  erection  of  tariffs 
abroad  and  the  encouragement  by  other 
countries  of  their  home  industries,  that 
they  would  not  be  content  with  this 
position.  The  remainder  of  the  his¬ 
torical  section,  up  to  1914,  is  the  story, 
diversified  by  wars  and  crises,  of  the 
gradual  relative,  not  absolute,  decline 
of  the  share  of  the  British  in  world 
trade,  and  some  account  of  world  crises 
is  thrown  in  to  give  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  organisation  inherent  in  individ¬ 
ualism.  Then  in  1914  came  the  war, 
and  by  diverting  the  energies  and 
resources  of  Great  Britain  entirely  away 
from  economic  to  military  ends  threat¬ 
ened  to  bring  about  not  merely  a 
relative  but  an  absolute  decline  in  the 
permanent  volume  of  her  trade.  The 
rise  of  economic  nationalism  and  the 
creation  of  new  fields  for  its  practice 
by  the  peace  treaties  added  force  to 
this  threat,  which  Great  Britain  would 
probably  not  have  been  able  to  with¬ 
stand  but  for  the  fact  that  most  other 
countries  were  in  almost  as  great 
difficulties  as  her  own.  As  it  is  she 
has  just  been  able  to  maintain  most 
of  her  absolute  volume  of  trade, 
though  her  relative  supremacy  has 
vanished,  at  the  expense  of  her 
balance  available  for  investment 
abroad.  Though  there  is  no  such 
balance  available  the  organisation  of 
the  London  money  market  is  such  that 
the  investment  continues  to  be  made, 
and  this  is  the  immediate  cause  of  our 
financial  difficulties,  disclosed  rather 
than  caused  by  the  credit  crisis  of 
the  world  slump. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Cole  the  days  of  British 
economic  imperialism  are  so  nearly  over 
as  to  be  not  worth  putting  much  hope  in, 
and  he  sees  the  remedy  rather  in  a 


change  over  to  production  for  home  use, 
supported  by  a  far  smaller  relative  share 
of  world  trade.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to 
look  forward  to  a  period  during  which 
this  policy  will  be  practiced  by  almost 
every  country,  but  his  analysis  of  the 
present  world  crisis,  as  distinct  from 
the  peculiar  troubles  of  Great  Britain, 
lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
policy  alone  will  not  restore  equilibrium. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  balance  between 
several  sets  of  factors,  all  of  which 
have  contributed  to  cause  the  present 
crisis. 

These  factors  he  sets  out  in  tabular 
form  in  his  last  chapter,  and  when  they 
are  abstracted  from  his  disquisition  on 
conditions  in  Russia,  with  which  they 
have  little  real  connection,  they  are 
extremely  interesting.  They  involve 
co-operation  between  leading  bankers 
and  industrialists  of  the  world,  drastic 
revision  of  international  obligations, 
international  control  of  the  price  level, 
disarmament,  maintenance  of  wage- 
levels,  trade  with  Russia,  and  an  immed¬ 
iate  policy  of  stimulating  home  develop¬ 
ment.  As  he  says,  merely  to  write 
down  these  conditions  is  to  realise  that 
the  prospects  of  world  capitalism 
achieving  its  own  reconstruction  are 
far  from  good,  and  he  accordingly 
recommends  at  least  a  large  infusion 
of  state  socialism  “  to  provide  the 
imified  organs  of  economic  control 
through  which  alone  international  col¬ 
laboration  can  be  made  effective."  He 
is,  however,  sufficiently  realist  to  see 
the  hopelessness  of  this  until  every¬ 
thing  else  has  been  tried,  and  it  is  a 
hopeful  thing  that  he  should  be  ready, 
as  he  is,  to  lend  the  keenness  of  his 
analysis  and  constructive  power  to 
help  in  this  reconstruction,  rather  than 
selfehly  wait  for  the  triumph  of  the 
party  and  class  to  which  he  has  attached 
himself.  Alan  M.  Wells. 
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THE  PSrCHOLOGr  OF  PEACE 

by  W.  Horsfall  Carter 


MUST  THE  LEAGUE  FAIL?  by 
L.  A.  Zimmern.  Martin  Hopkinson. 

2S.  6i. 

DISARMAMENT  AND  SECURITY 
SINCE  LOCARNO.  1925-1931,  by 
John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  12s.  6i. 

PEACE  AND  DISARMAMENT,  by 
L^on  Blum.  Cape.  ys.  6d. 

When  the  history  of  our  times  comes  to 
be  written  no  episode  will  be  more 
puzzling  to  posterity  than  the  failure 
of  the  nations’  leaders  to  translate  into 
solid  fact  the  almost  universal  desire  of 
ordinary  human  beings  for  peace  on 
earth  and  suppression  of  the  weapons 
of  war.  With  what  high  hopes  the 
world  started  out  in  1918  !  You  had  a 
dynamo  of  pacific  aspiration  more 
heavily-charged  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  also,  thanks  to 
President  Wilson’s  obstinacy,  the 
statesmen  installed  at  Geneva  a  com¬ 
plete  up-to-date  machinery  on  which 
a  world  at  peace  was  to  be  run.  That 
plant  has  generated,  however — as  the 
present  state  of  the  world  bears  witness 
— not  peace  but  strife,  fear  and  mis¬ 
trust.  What  is  wrong,  then  ?  Obvi¬ 
ously  a  faulty  transmission-belt,  which 
will  have  to  be  repaired  before  the 
present  or  any  other  Disarmament 
Conference  can  achieve  any  concrete 
results. 

Mrs.  Zimmern’s  little  book  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  She  sets  herself 
to  answer  the  question  that  must  have 
been  framed  by  millions  since  the 
Japanese  started  out  on  the  war-path 
last  September,  why  "  an  institution 
which  was  founded  in  order  to  prevent 
any  one  from  doing  again  what  Ger¬ 
many  did  in  1914  ”  has  crumpled  up  at 


the  first  challenge  by  a  Great  Power. 
Evidently  one  reason  is  the  lack  of  an 
effective  “  public  opinion  ”.  Even  in 
this  country  which  boasts  the  most 
flourishing  League  of  Nations  society 
the  number  of  people  who  appreciate 
the  proper  function  of  the  League  is 
very  restricted.  More  than  once  I  for 
one  have  prayed  aloud  that  the  League 
should  be  saved  from  its  friends.  We 
have  all  suffered,  probably,  from  the 
Sentimentalists  :  but  the  "  intellec¬ 
tuals  "  who  write  of  it  as  if  it  were— 
or  were  intended  to  be — an  organ  of 
world  government,  a  super-State,  are 
almost  equally  dangerous.  I  wish  Mrs. 
Zimmern  had  reserved  a  little  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  them !  Her  fire  is  directed, 
however,  not  at  any  individuals  but 
at  the  Foreign  Ofl&ces  for  their  gross 
misuse  of  machinery  which  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  vehicle  of  competing 
national  diplomacies.  The  League,  as 
Mrs.  Zimmern  says,  has  two  functions 
and  two  only,  to  prevent  war  and  to 
promote  international  co-operation. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  the  situation 
out  of  which  a  war  or  threat  of  war  has 
arisen,  its  job  is  quite  simply  “  to  keep 
the  guns  from  going  off  ”,  or  alter¬ 
natively  compel  the  aggressor  (who  needs 
no  defining)  to  "  cease  fire  ”.  Thus,  if 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at 
Geneva  last  September  had  had  any 
sense  of  their  responsibility,  they  could 
have  intervened  as  a  League — ^with  the 
collaboration  of  Washington — and  com¬ 
pelled  Japanese  forces  to  withdraw  at 
once  to  the  railway  sector.  It  would 
then  have  been  for  the  Powers  con¬ 
cerned  to  call  a  Conference  through  the 
ordinary  diplomatic  channels  to  con¬ 
sider  Japanese  grievances  against  China, 
in  Manchuria  or  elsewhere.  As  we 
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know,  M.  Yoshizawa  was  allowed  to  “  not  a  political  nor  a  technical  but 


confuse  the  flagrant  breach  of  treaties 
with  the  diplomatic  issue,  from  the 
beginning,  with  the  grim  results  that 
we  see  to-day. 

"  The  prevention  of  war  is  one 
thing  and  the  conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy  is  another.  .  .  .  They  no 
more  belong  together  than  the  work 
of  the  Bench  and  the  work  of  the 
Bar”  .  .  . 

That  is  the  position  in  a  nutshell.  Yet, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  prestige  and  petty  jealousy, 
the  Foreign  Offices,  who  began  by 
superior  sniffing,  went  on  to  conquer 
Geneva  for  the  Old  Diplomacy.  What 
is  worse,  the  Old  Diplomacy  has 
entrenched  itself  in  the  Secretariat 
no  less  than  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly.  Thus  gradually  a  process 
of  dry  rot  has  set  in,  and  it  only 
needed  some  big  test  such  as  the 
Manchurian  affair  to  reveal  the  utter 
paralysis  of  this  new’ — and  in  itself 
excellent — machinery. 

Mrs.  Zimmern’s  suggestions  for 
reform  include  replacement  of  Foreign 
Ministers  sitting  on  the  Council  by 
Prime  Ministers,  heads  of  government 
as  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Supervisory  Com¬ 
mission  of  experienced  administrators 
to  report  each  year  to  the  Assembly  on 
the  work  of  the  League’s  technical 
organizations. 

Mr.  Wheeler-Bennett  has  never  done 
a  finer  piece  of  work  than  this  detailed 
biography  of  the  Siamese  twins, 
”  Disarmament  and  Security  ”.  Every 
one  of  the  snags  and  pitfalls  which  have 
obstructed  the  path  to  the  present 
Conference  is  here  laid  bare  and,  when 
we  realise  that  they  are  still  there,  one 
and  all,  standing  between  the  world  and 
its  goal,  we  can  sympathise  with  the 
author’s  final  cri  du  cceur :  the  problem 
is  fundamentally. — 


a  psychological  one.  .  .  .  The  spirit 
of  confidence,  lacking  so  much  in 
every  sphere  of  modern  life  .  .  . 
must  be  restored.  The  alternative 
is  chaos,  and  chaos  more  complete 
and  devastating  than  ever  existed 
during  the  Great  War.” 

Mr.  Wheeler-Bennett  is  particularly 
illuminating  in  his  pages  on  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  Soviet  Russia.  Her  network 
of  treaties  of  Neutrality  and  Non- 
Aggression  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  is  surely  as  complete  a 
system  of  ”  paper  ”  security  as  any 
that  has  emerged  from  Geneva.  The 
interesting  point  about  them  is  that 
they  are  based  on  the  very  opposite 
principle  to  that  of  the  Covenant  which 
seeks  to  make  any  war  or  threat  of  war 
the  concern  of  the  whole  international 
community.  The  Russian  Treaties  aim 
at  localising  military  action,  avoidance 
of  entanglement  in  a  general  conflict. 

As  for  M.  Litvinoff’s  thoroughgoing 
disarmament  proposals,  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  convention  in  March, 
1928,  they  were  rejected,  it  appears, 
chiefly  because  they  ”  ran  counter  in 
method  of  execution  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  all  the  previous 
disarmament  work  of  the  League  had 
been  based  ”.  0  ye  bureaucrats  !  The 
ordinary  person  is  tempted  to  suggest 
that  what  M.  Litvinoff  proposed  was 
too  much  like  real  disarmament  for  the 
host  of  military  experts  assembled  at 
Geneva. 

It  is  just  this  ostrich-like  attitude 
which  makes  one  despair.:  For  if  the 
European  Governments  had  really 
meant  business,  they  must  have  had  the 
courage,  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  Kellogg  Pact,  to  scrap  all  the  work 
that  had  been  done  wdthin  the  frame¬ 
work  of  an  obsolete  diplomatic  tradition 
—  each  nation  seeking  its  own 
“security”  against  successful  attack,  i.e 
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defeat  in  war — and  proceed  on  the 
assumption  of  peace  not  war,  as 
demanded  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson  on 
April  22nd,  1929,  and  translated  into 
political  reality  in  the  signature  of  the 
London  Naval  Treaty  exactly  a  year 
later. 

M.  Lton  Blum  is  one  of  the  rare 
Frenchmen  who  recognise  that  war  is 
due  to  psychological  causes,  that  there 
is  nothing  inevitable  about  it,  as  also 
that  disarmament  is  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  *'  security  ".  In  a  series  of 
chapters  which  are  for  the  most  part 
reprints  of  articles  in  Le  Populaire  he 
exposes  the  "  official ''  policy  of  his 
country  which  is  dictated  unashamedly 
by  the  ComiU  des  Forges  and  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Robert 
Dell  assures  us  in  a  Preface  that 
M.  Blum’s  point  of  view  is  far  more 
widely  held  in  France  than  is  commonly 
believed.  It  may  be  so,  but  once  more 
"  transmission  "  seems  to  be  the  great 
problem. 


ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA,  by  G.  W. 

Greenaway.  Cambridge  University 

Press.  Ss.  6d. 

The  twelfth  century  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  such  lives  as  make  excellent 
material  for  the  biographer.  Abelard, 
his  mighty  adversary  S.  Bernard,  the 
fantastic  Norbert  who  charted  the 
course  of  Anti-Christ,  John  of  Salisbury, 
Nicholas  Breakspear  who  alone  among 
Englishmen  became  Pope,  and  Arnold 
of  Brescia  himself  —  these  names, 
recalled  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
many  others  beside  them,  help  to  prove 
the  assertion  that  the  twelfth  century 
has  very  strong  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  biographers’  happy  hunting 
ground.  And  of  them  all,  none,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Abelard,  lived 
careers  more  crammed  with  romance 


and  adventure  and  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  great  men  and  events  of 
the  age  than  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Greenaway’s  book. 

His  career  began  with  his  instigation 
of  one  of  the  most  light-hearted  revolu¬ 
tions  in  history  in  hb  native  Brescia. 
Banished  thence,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  exciting  and  dangerous  standard  of 
Peter  Abelard,  pausing  only  to  com¬ 
promise  himself  with  the  Albigensian 
heretics  by  the  way.  Upon  Abelard’s 
condemnation  and  surrender,  he  became 
the  chief  object  of  S.  Bernard’s  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  wrath,  and  hunted  by 
that  redoubtable  saint,  was  forced  to 
sojourn  in  turn  in  half  the  European 
cities.  Eventually  he  came  to  Rome, 
and  there  took  on  the  leadership  of  the 
movement  that  made  him  famous,  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Commune. 
He  led  it  very  badly,  and  at  the  last, 
upon  the  final  victory  of  Pope  and 
Emperor,  his  leadership  was  repudiated 
and  his  body  made  the  sacrifice  by 
which  the  other  leaders  bought  their 
peace  and  safety.  His  life  ended,  as 
everyone  knows,  on  the  gallows. 

Such  are  the  bare  bones  of  a  splen¬ 
didly  vivid  biography.  But  Mr.  Green¬ 
away’s  is  not  such  a  book.  His  has 
been  the  more  ungrateful  task  of 
assembling  the  material  and  blazing  a 
trail  through  it.  When  he  took  up  his 
pen,  there  was  no  English  biography 
of  Arnold,  and  not  even  all  the  facts, 
still  less  the  motives  lying  behind  them, 
were  definitely  established.  In  conse¬ 
quence  he  is  bound  to  use  much  of  his 
space  upon  learned  discussions  of  the 
admissibility  of  different  pieces  of 
evidence,  and  page  after  page  is  taken 
up  by  his  examination  of  relevant 
statements  made  by  such  writers  as 
John  of  Salisbury  and  Otto  of  Fries- 
ingen.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  his  book  is  in  any  sense  unread¬ 
able.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely 
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readable.  But  Mr.  Greenaway’s  task 
is  such  that  it  defies  any  temptation  to 
dramatic  writing.  It  is  true,  that  when 
he  has  a  chance — that  is,  when  the 
facts  are  already  universally  admitted 
and  therefore  do  not  need  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  merely  related — ^he  can 
write  a  dramatic  scene  with  anybody, 
as  for  instance  in  his  admirable  account 
of  the  famous  meeting  between  Fred¬ 
erick  Barbarossa  and  Hadrian  IV. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  Mr.  Greenaway 
writes  as  a  scholar  for  scholars. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  Lytton 
Strachey  of  the  future  will  see  the  great 
possibilities  in  Arnold  of  Brescia,  for 
he  could  make  out  of  him  such  a 
biography  as  one  dreams  of.  But 
whoever  undertakes  it  will  first  of  all 
have  to  read  Mr.  Greenaway.  It  is  his 
achievement,  and  no  light  one,  that  he 
has  made  himself  indispensable  to 
those  who  come  after  him. 

Roger  Lloyd. 


COLE’S  BLECHELEY  DIARY,  edited 
by  Francis  Griffin  Stokes.  Constable. 
i6s.  net. 

Even  if  Miss  Helen  WaddeU  had  not 
revelled  in  this  book  and  given  us  the 
cream  of  her  enjoyment  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  Introductions  ever 
penned,  we  should  have  wanted  to 
keep  it  lying  by  us  for  turning  up  at 
odd  moments  to  see  how  the  world 
went  in  an  English  country  village  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Rev.  WUliam  Cole,  scholar  and 
antiquary,  interim  Rector  of  Bletchley 
as  we  now  spell  it,  and  friend  of  Horace 
Walpole,  is  so  human,  so  pleasantly 
garrulous,  has  such  a  keen  eye  for 
character,  and  can  be  so  charitably 
aware  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  clerical 
neighbours  that  no  more  agreeable 
country  companion  for  a  leisurely 
afternoon  could  weU  be  discovered. 


Whether  he  is  telling  us  of  that  "  most 
singular  Appearance  on  the  trees  and 
the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  Every 
twig  and  leaf  of  the  Ever-greens  were 
christahzed  and  the  wind  shaking 
them,  the  large  trees  made  a  very  odd 
and  surprising  noise,”  or  about  the 
poor  ”  Kites  and  Hawkes  "  who,  on 
that  same  occasion  (St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
1766)  fell  from  the  trees  and  had  to 
be  ”  carried  into  the  House,  their 
Wings  and  Feathers  being  so  frozen 
that  they  could  not  get  off  ” ;  or 
whether  he  is  descanting  on  the  short¬ 
comings  of  Jansenists  and  such-like, 
especially  any  ”  trimming,  latitudin- 
arian,  presbyterian  Divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,”  who  equally  despises  a 
”  Religion  which,  supposing  it  much 
debased  and  corrupted,  yet  minds  its 
Externals  and  takes  [more]  care  of  the 
Morals  of  its  People,  both  Children  and 
Grown  People,  than  oinrs  can  pretend 
to  ”,  he  is  equally  engaging,  though, 
as  he  truly  says,  if  he  "  goes  on  in  this 
manner  ”  he  ”  will  never  have  done.” 
But  Mr.  Cole  was  a  travelled  gentleman, 
who  had  seen  Catholicism  at  close 
quarters  and  knew  with  what  devotion 
the  much-abused  Jesuits  tended  the 
plague-stricken  poor  of  Marseilles  "  in 
the  Height  of  the  Plague  in  1720  ”. 

He  can  be  a  stickler  for  ”  Externals  ” 
and  for  decency  in  worship;  but  he 
can  be  latitudinarian,  too,  when  reason 
calls  for  it.  On  a  bitter  cold  day  in 
January  he  marries  John  Hinchley  to 
Elizabeth  Crane  in  the  Church,  but 
”  desired  them  to  come  into  the  Parlour 
to  sign  the  Book  ”  as  it  was  so  cold, 
and  then,  finding  that  ”  they  had  got 
the  Child  there  to  be  baptised  ”  (the 
marriage  was  somewhat  belated),  he 
performs  that  ceremony  also,  and 
even  Churches  the  Mother,  “though 
it  was  absurd  to  do  it  in  a  Parlour  .  .  . 
yet  ...  as  the  Discipline  of  our 
Church,  thro’  the  practices  of  the 
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Dissenters,  is  now  so  relaxed  as  to 
come  to  nothing,  there  is  no  parlying 
with  your  Parishioners  on  any  point 
of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  Dear 
Mr.  Cole,  so  kind,  and  so  courageous ! 
No  wonder  his  parishioners  loved  him. 
There  were  Sunday  dinners  every 
week  of  five  or  more  in  the  Parlour, 
but  they  had  their  counterpart  in 
another  five  or  six,  generally  enumer¬ 
ated  each  week,  who  “  dined  in  the 
Kitchin  And  when  a  farmer  in  a 
neighbouring  village  dies  of  the  "  Small 
Pox  .  .  .  and  few  of  the  Clergy  could 
be  got  to  bury  him,”  Mr.  Cole  very 
sensibly  writes  to  the  brother-in-law 
"  to  let  him  be  put  into  the  Grave  this 
Evening  and  I  would  read  the  Burial 
Service  over  him  to-morrow  ”. 

But  one  could  go  on  quoting  almost 
indefinitely.  It  is  better  to  buy  the 
book  and  to  keep  it  for  dipping  into. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


EDWARD  CLODD  :  A  MEMOIR,  by 
Joseph  McCabe.  John  Lane.  6s.  net^ 
Edward  Clodd  was  a  man  of  im¬ 
pregnable  honesty  ;  a  valiant  champion 
of  facts  and  figures  ;  limited  in  vision  ; 
unvexed  (and  unsustained)  by  flights 
of  imagination  ;  a  downright  debater  ; 
a  staunch  friend,  and  a  companionable 
host ;  and  all  these  characteristics  are 
faithfiiUy  displayed  in  Mr.  McCabe’s 
intimate  and  capable  little  biography. 
It  is  a  portrait  etched  under  a  hard, 
dry  Ught,  which,  those  who  knew 
Clodd  personally  wUl  agree,  is  the  kind 
of  portrait  by  which  he  would  have 
wished  to  be  commemorated.  It 
eschews  decoration  and  sentiment. 
Like  its  subject,  it  hastens  to  get 
down  to  the  facts,  and  sticks  to  them. 
AU  the  vital  material  is  packed  into 
a  little  space,  but  there  is  neither 
congestion  nor  overcrowding.  Who¬ 
ever  wants  to  understand  Clodd,  and 


to  estimate  his  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  his  time,  wUl  find  aU  that 
he  needs  to  know  in  these  brisk  and 
workmanlike  chapters. 

No  man  of  his  generation  was  more 
completely  the  artificer  of  his  own 
fortunes,  or  the  intellectual  product  of 
his  own  thought ;  and  the  chief 
attraction  of  Mr.  McCabe’s  biography 
lies  in  its  map  of  a  life  that  was  steadUy 
self-consistent  and  self-respecting.  “He 
slowly  distilled  his  phUosophy  of  life 
from  labour  and  suffering  ”  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  gradual  stages  that  he 
evolved  the  species  of  stoical,  yet 
contented,  agnosticism,  which  left  him 
at  last  “  a  glutton  for  life  ”,  who  was 
nevertheless  not  the  least  afraid  to  die. 
He  was  born  the  son  of  an  East  Coast 
ship-owner,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in 
that  "  miserable,  half-deserted  fishing- 
vUlage  ”  of  Aldeburgh,  which  was 
equally  antipathetic  to  the  poet  Crabbe. 
Of  a  famUy  of  seven  chUdren,  Edward 
Clodd  was  the  only  one  to  attain 
maturity,  and  it  was  his  parents’ 
ambition  to  dedicate  him  to  the  Baptist 
ministry.  But  the  doctrines  of  sectaries 
soon  alienated  him  ;  London  was  a 
beacon  of  promise ;  he  escaped  to 
London  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
found  a  job  in  an  accountant’s  office. 
Eight  years  later  he  had  learnt  enough 
of  figures  and  accounts  to  secure  a 
clerkship  in  the  Joint  Stock  Bank,  of 
which  he  became  Secretary  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two.  The  whole  of  his 
professional  career  was  devoted  to  the 
same  institution. 

Apparently  Clodd  proved  a  sound 
banker,  but  his  life  interest  ranged 
beyond  an  office-desk.  He  spent  his 
young  evenings  in  studying  and  at¬ 
tending  lectures ;  he  concentrated, 
first,  on  astronomy,  then  upon  the 
scientific  analysis  of  religious  systems, 
and  finally  upon  folk-lore  and  super¬ 
stition.  His  early  faith  soon  foundered. 
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He  passed  from  Nonconformity  to  THE  CITY  OF  THE  RED  PLAGUE, 
Unitarianism,  and  thence  to  definite  by  George  Popoff.  Allen  &  Unwin. 
agnosticism.  Mr.  McCabe  is  insistent  los. 

in  maintaining  that  Clodd  was  in-  pQLAND  ;  1914-31.  by  Robert 

variably  considerate  to  the  senabiUties  Machray.  Alim  6- U«win.  15s. 
of  others,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

he  was  a  hard-hitting  antagonist.  As  the  study  of  Bolshevism  in  minia- 
Superstition  and  credulity  vexed  him  ture  it  sets  out  to  be  Mr.  Popoff’s  story 
to  the  core.  It  seemed  as  though  he  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  There  is 
could  not  believe  that  any  reasonable  much  in  it  that  is  not  strictly  relevant, 
man  could  be  sincere  in  accepting  what  much  repetition,  and  a  bias  apparent, 
he  himself  found  utterly  unacceptable,  though  well  controlled.  But  as  a  study 
His  published  books,  indeed,  The  Child-  of  the  outskirts  of  Bolshevism,  as  Riga 
hood  of  the  World,  The  Childhood  of  was  in  the  Red  days,  it  is  as  good  as 
Religion,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  are  anything  this  side  of  Hungarian 
courteous  in  approach,  and  calm  in  hysterics. 

argument ;  but  his  public  correspond-  When  the  Reds  came  to  Riga  in  1919 
ence  was  often  bitter,  and  did  scant  many  of  its  politically-indifferent 
justice  to  the  genial  humanity  of  his  inhabitants  stayed  on,  Mr.  Popoff 
private  relationship.  and  his  family  among  them.  His 

For  Clodd  was  the  best  of  friends,  account  of  the  troubled  five  months 
and  the  most  loyal  of  familiars.  When,  of  Bolshevik  rule  has,  therefore, 
like  Waller's  stag,  he  returned  to  end  the  great  merit  that  attaches  to  any 
the  chase  where  he  was  roused,  and  experience  recounted  at  first  hand.  It 
gathered  his  friends  about  him  on  the  b  abo  carefully  documented,  from 
Suffolk  coast,  hb  home  became  the  personal  testimony  and  from  the  Bol- 
seat  of  a  very  various  and  vivid  shevik  press  and  proclamations.  And 
hospitality.  Priests  and  politicians  he  in  its  detail,  sometimes  unnecessary  but 
did  not  welcome,  but  every  other  kind  always  authentic,  there  is  a  clear 
of  intellectual  spirit  joined  in  the  jovial  picture  of  the  mental  and  physical 
symposia  around  his  hearth.  "  He  sufferings  of  Riga’s  -more  prosperous 
was,"  as  hb  biographer  says,  "  candid  citizens  under  mob  law.  The  only 
and  spontaneous :  one  felt  that  the  thing  that  b  not  clear  b  the  analogy 
pleasant  acts  and  words  were  the  simple  between  Russian  Bobhevbm  and 
expression  of  kindly  and  companion-  Latvian  Bobhevbm,  and  the  lesson  of 
able  impubes.”  He  loved  hb  fellow-  the  latter  for  the  West, 
men,  and  in  their  society  he  found  an  Its  inspiration  was  undoubtedly  Mus- 
abiding  consolation  for  the  break-up  of  covite  :  though  Stuchka,  the  President 
forsaken  faiths,  and  all  the  dust  in  of  the  Latvian  Soviet  Republic,  was 
the  wind  of  nineteenth-century  con-  himself  a  Lett,  hb  Red  satellites  and  hb 
troversy.  He  lived  to  see  hb  ninetieth  Cheka  superiors  drew  their  power  from 
year,  and  he  preserved  hb  mental  Russia.  And  in  Riga,  as  in  Petrograd 
vigour  to  the  end.  "  Life,”  he  said,  and  Moscow,  Bobhevbm  was  followed 
"  has  been  full  of  the  unexpected  ”  ;  by  wholesale  imprisonments  and  execu- 
and  the  one  thing  he  could  never  have  tions,  persecutions  great  and  small,  and 
endured  would  have  been  to  find  it  lose  starvation.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
its  savour,  while  its  beauty  turned  to  credit  all  the  massacres  to  Russian 
ashes  in  the  mouth.  Arthur  Waugh.  Bobhevism  without  at  the  same  time 
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recalling  the  part  Letts  played  in  this 
side  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  And 
it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Bolshevism  in  Riga  lasted  half  a  year, 
while  in  Moscow  it  has  lasted  fourteen 
and  a  half.  For  (leaving  aside  that 
moral  judgment  which  in  Englishmen 
seems  by  recent  events  to  have  become 
a  matter  of  direct  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  their  pockets  are 
touched),  there  was  in  half  a  year  no 
time  for  the  economic  experiments 
which  will  ultimately  decide  the  polit¬ 
ical  fate  of  Bolshevism.  Moreover, 
Latvian  Bolshevism  was  Bolshevism  at 
war,  with  a  White  Army  at  its  heels, 
and  a  threat — ^half-hearted,  as  it  proved, 
but  still  a  threat — of  Allied  intervention 
to  spur  on  the  Terror.  These  are  not 
Mr.  Popoff’s  conclusions.  He  states 
others  in  his  preface,  and  fortunately 
leaves  them  there,  for  the  rest  allowing 
the  facts  to  tell  their  own  tale.  But 
they  will  be  the  conclusions  of  those 
who,  standing  apart  from  the  struggle, 
are  able  to  see  Red  and  White  in 
perspective. 

There  are  few  who  can  do  so,  of 
course,  and  the  nearer  the  Soviet 
border  the  fewer  they  become.  That  is 
a  fact,  easUy  established  by  any 
traveller  in  Eastern  Europe,  which 
explains  much  in  States  as  well  as  in 
men.  Poland,  for  instance,  overrvm  by 
the  Bolsheviks  ten  years  ago,  has  on 
occasions  since  adopted  methods  of 
repression  which  elsewhere  would  be 
considered  frankly  barbarous.  And 
because  of  their  cause  those  methods 
are  of  a  vital  significance  which  makes 
it  the  more  to  be  deplored  that  Mr. 
Machray  should  have  skated  over  them 
so  lightly.  His  history  is,  properly 
enough,  mainly  a  record  of  facts.  But 
the  facts  he  selects  give  it  almost  the 
appearance  of  an  apology  for  Pilsud- 
sUan  policy  since  the  War.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  official  Polish 


attitude  towards  the  seizure  of  Vilna ; 
towards  the  Ukrainians  ;  towards  the 
imprisoned  Deputies  of  the  Opposition  ; 
towards  the  police  methods  which 
Pilsudski,  himself  an  old  revolutionary, 
has  thought  fit  to  encourage  in  a 
country  where  revolution  may  not  yet 
be  dead.  Mr.  Machray  has  said 
it.  But  there  is  much,  and  possibly 
much  more,  to  be  said  for  the  Lithu¬ 
anians,  the  Ukrainians,  and  the  im¬ 
prisoned  Deputies.  And  this  Mr. 
Machray  has  said  but  scantily.  Which 
is  the  more  the  pity,  because  his  history 
of  Poland  revived  is  the  only  consider¬ 
able  non-Polish  work  on  its  subject. 

W.  H.  Hindle. 


WHAT  THE  COUNTRY-WOMEN 

OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  DOING. 

Chapman  &  Hall.  3s.  6i. 

It  was  a  good  idea  of  the  Liason  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Rural  Women’s  and 
Homemakers'  Organisation  to  collect 
articles  and  photographs  from  every 
country  of  the  world,  showing  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  made  since  country¬ 
women  of  all  nations  began  to  organise 
themselves  for  the  betterment  of  their 
position  both  in  the  home  and  as 
country  workers. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  read 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ;  centres 
for  child-welfare,  housewifery,  rural 
crafts  have  been  established  in  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world.  The 
prospect  of  social  betterment  and  the 
amalgamation  of  mutual  interests  have 
gathered  those  women  together  who 
before  lived  the  life  of  household 
drudges  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
how  to  organise  their  homes. 

The  Society  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  scope  of  their  little  handbook. 

E.  S.  Scott. 
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SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN:  His 
Life  and  Times,  by  C.  Whitaker- 
Wilson.  Methuen.  12s.  td. 

The  tercentenary  of  Wren’s  birth  does 
not  fall  until  the  end  of  this  year — 
October  20th — and  Mr.  Whitaker-Wil- 
son  ensures  himself  an  early  place  in 
the  queue  of  books  we  are  sure  to  have 
about  him.  Perhaps  one  may  still 
hope  that  a  better  biography  is  to 
follow,  for  though  Mr.  Wilson's  book 
has  its  merits,  they  are  not  biographical. 
It  utterly  lacks  objectivity,  detachment, 
proportion.  Too  many  of  its  pages 
suggest  an  enthusiastic  verger  unable 
to  refrain  from  mingling  his  own 
personal  opinions  with  the  weightier 
facts  it  is  his  properer  business  to 
provide.  Never  for  a  moment  does  he 
leave  one  alone  with  his  subject.  The 
impression  is  of  being  met  upon  the 
steps  of  the  Great  Wren  Exhibition, 
entertained  in  the  hall  and  up  the 
staircase  by  an  account  of  the  architect’s 
early  life  and  achievements,  ushered 
into  the  main  hall  where  we  pause 
before  each  exhibit  of  importance 
while  its  merits  are  expounded  to  us, 
and  at  last  shown  out  down  a  briefer 
stairway  of  the  "  last  days.” 

The  larger  part,  descriptive  of  the 
designing  and  building  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  the  principal  other  surviving 
churches  and  secular  erections  designed 
by  Wren,  is  quite  well  done,  and  will 
be  found  useful  as  well  as  interesting 
by  those  who  wish  to  visit  the  places 
I  mentioned.  Unfortunately  the  bio¬ 

graphical  chapters  come  first,  and 
i  before  them  a  Prologue  even  less  happy. 

The  author  has  the  merit  of  keeping 
!  close  to  the  known  facts  and  of  warning 
his  reader  when  he  does  insert  an 
I  imagined  episode  or  conversation ; 

i 

Si 
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but  throughout  he  makes  the  wildest 
generalisations,  exhibits  indefensible 
prejudices,  and  in  general  expresses 
his  likes  and  dislikes  even  on  such 
irrelevant  matters  as  saxophones  and 
Soviet  Russia.  The  claim  for  Wren 
as  "  the  greatest  genius  England  has 
ever  produced  ”  may  be  arguable — 
though  I  would  put  half  a  dozen  others 
first — ^but  no  man  has  the  right  to  say 
that  ”  rarely  has  there  been  a  religious 
reformer  at  any  time  in  our  history  who 
has  not  been  a  hypocrite  ”  without 
attempting  to  support  that  astounding 
statement,  and  his  suggestion  that  he 
is  presenting  Wren’s  rather  than  his 
own  point  of  view  does  not  make  a 
blind  Royalist  attitude  towards  the 
Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Restoration  any  more  acceptable,  or 
any  less  sUly  such  a  remark  as  that 
Busby,  head  master  of  Westminster 
School,  "  had  one  idea  in  view  only : 
his  object  in  life  was  to  make  a  Royalist 
of  every  Westminster  boy,  no  matter 
whether  he  had  brains  or  not  ....  He 
saw  to  it  that  every  boy  in  the  school 
slogged  and  slaved  at  subjects  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  his  mind  to  a  high 
level.” 

Such  examples  are,  unfortunately, 
only  too  typical,  and  more  trivial 
absurdities,  as  the  connection  of  cat- 
burglars  with  Wren’s  inspection  of 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey,  might 
be  many  times  multiplied.  The  effect 
is,  as  has  been  said,  of  a  somewhat 
gossiping  personally  conducted  tour 
rather  than  a  really  penetrative  his¬ 
torical  or  biographical  study.  It  may 
appeal  to  those  who  do  not  resent  this 
and  like  to  take  their  learning  lightly, 
and  the  thirty-five  photographs  and 
reproductions  are  certainly  excellent. 

Geoffrey  West. 
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BRAVE  NEW  WORLD,  by  Aldous 
Huxley.  Chatto.  ys.  6i. 

Mr.  Aldous  Huxley’s  new  novel  is 
definitely  a  disappointment — the  least 
of  the  many  good  things  he  has  given 
us.  As  prophecy  it  is  merely  fantastic  ; 
as  satire  it  overshoots  the  mark  (if 
indeed  there  is  a  mark) ;  as  a  story  it 
lacks  interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  elab¬ 
orate  and  somewhat  tedious  joke. 
And  what  else  ?  There  are  signs,  alas, 
that  Mr.  Huxley  would  have  us  take 
his  satire  seriously,  would  have  us 
applaud  him  as  he  pelts  with  ridicule, 
damns  with  ironical  praise,  one  scien¬ 
tific  Aunt  SaUy  after  another.  The 
book’s  intention  seems  to  be  suggested 
in  the  passage  from  Nicolas  Berdiaeff 
quoted  on  the  fore-page  : 

Les  utopies  apparaissent  comme 
bien  plus  realisables  qu’on  ne  le 
croyait  autrefois.  Et  nous  nous 
trouvons  actuellement  devant  une 
question  bien  autrement  angoissante : 
Comment  ^viter  leur  realisation  defin¬ 
itive  ?  .  .  .  Les  utopies  sont  realis¬ 
ables.  La  vie  marche  vers  les 
utopies.  Et  peut-fitre  un  siede 
nouveau  commence-t-il,  un  siede  ou 
les  inteUectuels  et  la  classe  cultivee 
reveront  aux  moyens  d’iviter  les 
utopies  et  de  retoumer  &  une  societe 
non  utopique,  moins  "  parfaite  ”  et 
plus  libre. 

“  Perhaps,"  if  you  like.  There  is  much 
virtue  in  "  perhaps”.  But  nothing  is 
more  grotesquely  improbable  than  that 
the  world  ever  be  so  efiSciently 
ordered,  and  human  beings  so  accur¬ 
ately  conditioned  and  controlled,  that 
all  our  present  spiritual  values  will  be 
meaningless  to  us.  This  is  the  state  of 


affairs  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  Brave  New 
World.  The  human  foetus  is  now 
produced  in  the  laboratory  and  grows 
in  a  bottle.  Sexual  intercourse  is 
unrestricted  and  without  significance. 
The  words  Mother  and  Father  are 
obscene.  There  are  five  (chemically 
determined)  types  of  human  being, 
from  the  Alpha  to  the  Epsilon. 

The  favourite  sentimental  song 
in  this  particular  year  of  "  Our 
Ford  ”  is  "  Bottle  of  mine  ’’ : 

Bottle  of  mine,  it's  you  I’ve  always  wantedi 

Bottle  of  mine,  why  was  I  ever  decanted  ? 
Skies  are  blue  inside  of  you. 

The  weather's  always  fine ; 

For 

There  ain't  no  bottle  in  all  the  world 

Like  that  dear  little  Bottle  of  mine. 

Into  this  world  the  author  brings  a 
young  man  called  John,  who  has  been 
born  and  brought  up  in  one  of  those 
Savage  Reservations  which  exist  in 
places  held  to  be  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  civilizing.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  satire — for  satire  is  nothing  if  not 
didactic — ^this  does  not  help  us  much. 
Between  John  and  the  typical  Alpha 
or  Beta  there  is  precious  little  to  choose : 
they  represent  opposite  extremes  of 
folly.  John  is  a  psychological  mess: 
he  has  an  uneasy  conscience,  he  is  a 
raging  prude,  he  has  a  powerful  appetite 
for  self-mortification.  It  is  impossible 
that  Mr.  Huxley  should  intellectually 
approve  of  John,  of  whom  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  loved  his 
mother  with  maniacal  extravagance 
and  had  assimilated  into  his  own 
speech  many  of  the  utterances  of 
Shakespeare.  Yet  if  we  were  to  unravel 
all  the  implications  of  this  allegory  I 
fancy  we  should  find  reason  for 
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supposing  that  Mr.Huxley  is  at  one  with 
John  in  respect  of  certain  important 
opinions  or  sentiments  :  that  physical 
pain  is  good  for  the  soul,  that  discom¬ 
fort  is  a  holier  state  than  comfort,  that 
pleasure  is  a  necessary  evil.  The  other 
novels  of  Mr.  Huxley  suggest  that 
ordinary  human  nature  (of  which  there 
happens  to  be  no  example  in  Brave 
New  World)  is  something  for  which  he 
has  small  admiration  and  much 
contempt.  Angry  puritan  as  he  is, 
he  can  never  forgive  himself  and  his 
fellows  for  being,  among  other  things, 
animals.  I  am  inclined  to  prophesy 
that  within  ten  years,  unless  mean¬ 
while  he  becomes  reconciled  to  oiu*  sad 
condition,  he  will  be  received,  with  loud 
applause  from  the  faithful,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Gerald  Bullett. 
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SHIRLEY  SANZ,  by  V.  S.  Pritchett. 

GoUanez.  ys.  6d. 

Mr.  Pritchett  is  an  exciting  writer. 
He  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  novelist 
now,  it  seems  to  me,  except  one — ^the 
sense  of  proportion.  He  is  restless, 
brilliant,  alert,  intuitive,  electric  almost 
in  his  observation  and  the  shock  with 
which  he  imparts  it.  As  he  writes  he 
lives  for  the  minute.  His  feeling  for 
character  and  landscape  and  their  inter¬ 
action  goes  in  flashes  ;  again  and  again 
the  surprising  image,  the  right  word 
is  stabbed  on  paper.  Almost  every 
page  of  Shirley  Sanz  is  better  than  the 
whole  book — I  do  not  mean  that  liter¬ 
ally,  but  it  is  a  novel  that  advances 
more  by  the  accumulation  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  qualities  than  by  any  real  move* 
ment  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus, 
the  change  of  scene  from  London  to 
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Spain  gives  Mr.  Pritchett  a  new  start, 
a  fresh  deal  as  it  were  with  his  char¬ 
acters  who  are  distributed  anew,  and 
he  builds  up  on  his  previous  score.  The 
comic,  shabby  boarding  -  house  in 
Bloomsbury  is  forgotten  for  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  derelict  Anglo-Spanish 
society  of  Nerida  (both,  by  the  way, 
extremely  vivid).  Even  the  alternation 
of  the  lives  of  two  women,  Shirley 
whom  one  begins  by  liking  and  en^ 
by  ignoring,  and  Cynthia  who  is  at 
fkst  pathetic  and  disgusting  but  after¬ 
ward^  astonishingly  becomes  attractive 
— even  this  reversal  of  interest,  which  is 
the  central  theme  of  the  book,  shows 
Mr.  Pritchett’s  need  of  change,  for 
obviously  it  was  not  his  intention  that 
we  should  give  up  Shirley. 

But  when  that  has  been  said,  how 
good  Mr.  Pritchett  is,  what  a  devilish 
eye  he  has  !  This  is  a  London  twilight ; 

“You  do  know  a  lot  of  funny 
places,  Lewis  ”,  said  Shirley,  looking 
at  the  narrow,  slum  street.  There 
was  a  man  blowing  a  cornet  as  if 
to  burst  the  medals  from  his  chest 
and  to  put  heart  into  a  sky  which 
was  cut  out  like  a  well-worn,  grey 
and  yellow  stage  effect  at  the  end  of 
a  street.  London  counting  its 
coppers  and  saying  to  Aphrodite,  the 
lank  waitress,  ‘  A  nice  bit  of  sky  miss, 
please  ’,  as  it  might  ask  for  ‘  a  nice 
cup  o’  tea  ’. 

“  London  ”,  Lewis  said,  picking 
up  Shirley’s  case  again  and  following 
her  into  the  restaurant,  “  always  does 
its  best  ‘  at  the  price 
He  has  an  eye  for  places,  people,  the 
contrasts  of  sex  and  nationality,  for 
moods,  and  conversations  shifting  from 
doorstep  to  bedroom  (an  afterthought 
shouted  from  one’s  bath),  which  picks 
out  unusually  what  is  habitual  in  life. 
But  Shirley  Sanz  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  portraits  of  women.  I  do  not 
know  any  other  novelist  who  has 


Mr.  Pritchett’s  unsentimental  insight 
into  the  moods  of  feminine  character. 
Shirley  and  Cynthia,  one  romantic  (but 
practical  enough  in  first  hooking  her 
man),  the  other  cynical  (yet,  after  all 
her  second-best  affairs,  possessed  by 
adventure  and  an  ironical  love  of  life), 
are  portrayed  with  a  richness  of  texture 
which  astonished  me.  Without  turn¬ 
ing  the  page  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  I  come  on  this  (a  young  girl 
forcing  an  elopement)  : 

“  Lewis  ”,  she  said,  putting  her 
arms  on  his  shoulder  and  pressing 
against  him,  "  it  would  be  awful  for 
me  if  you  stopped  loving  me  ”. 

He  put  down  the  case  and  drew 
his  hands  under  her  arms  ;  holding 
her  till  she  was  frightened  that  some¬ 
one  would  come  in  and  see,  he  said, 
"  Yes,  wouldn’t  it,  but  I  have  just 
begun.  But  you  are  going  back  to 
your  mother  all  the  same  ”. 

As  she  walked  out  of  the  building 
before  him,  she  felt  his  gaze  upon  her. 
She  was  excited.  She  sprang  into 
the  waiting  taxi,  laughing.  She 
seized  his  hand.  "  Oh  !  Oh  !  ”  she 
sang.  “  I  am  going  with  you  ”.  She 
bounced  up  and  down  on  the  seat  to 
fascinate  him. 

“  You  are  not  ”,  he  said,  half 
admiring  her  desperate  joy. 

“  Yes,  yes,  yes  ”,  she  said,  digging 
her  nails  into  his  leg.  (God  will  let 
it  happen  !) 

I  must  read  this  book  again. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 

-  ^  -• 

THE  FOUNTAIN,  by  Charles  Morgan! 
Macmillan,  ys.  6d. 

It  is  more  than  two  years  since  Mr. 
Morgan  gave  us  his  Portrait  in  a 
Mirror.  That  was  a  fine  novel ;  but 
The  Fountain  is  far  finer.  Indeed, 
what  novel  is  there  of  recent  years 
which,  in  dignity  of  theme,  sensitiveness 
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of  handling,  and  richness  of  con¬ 
tent,  is  its  equal  ?  The  mind  goes 
back  to  Turgenev  for  comparison. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Morgan’s  theme  is  a 
man’s  attempt  to  attain  invulnerability 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit :  his  hero  wishes  “to  be  as  the 
gods  are,  to  be  invulnerable,  to  be 
still  The  Fountain  is,  then,  a  philo¬ 
sophical  novel  and  it  would  be  beside 
the  point  to  complain  that  it  moves 
slowly,  is  somewhat  scant  of  incident, 
and  inclines  too  freely  to  soliloquy. 
The  drama  here  b  of  the  spirit  and,  as 
such,  depends  mainly  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character  (not  necessarily 
in  action)  for  its  significance.  Not 
that  Mr.  Morgan  cannot  achieve  the 
drama  of  incident  when  he  so  desires. 

Albon,  finding  himself  interned  in 
Holland  during  the  War,  determined  to 
use  hb  enforced  confinement  at 
Wierickerschans  in  cultivating  the  life 
of  the  spirit :  "  ringed  about  by  guns 
and  delivered  from  the  pressure  of 
existence  ’’  he  felt  free  to  create  a  new 
life  within  himself.  He  sent  for  his 
books :  the  mystics,  saints  and  philo¬ 
sophers  should  help  him.  But  his 
fellow  officers  thought  only  of  escape 
and  so,  willy-nilly,  he  was  drawn 
away  from  books  into  the  life  of 
action.  Eventually,  they  were  all 
removed  from  the  fort  and  Alison 
found  himself  installed  in  a  tower  of 
the  van  Leyden’s  castle  at  Enkendaal. 
Here,  he  thought,  “  I  shall  live  in  an 
enclosed  freedom  without  need  or 
possibility  of  escape  But  living  at 
the  castle  was  JuUe  Narwitz,  once  his 
young  pupil  in  England  and  now 
married  to  a  German  :  she  entered  the 
tower  and  “  the  world  came  with  her 
A  passionate  love  for  Julie  was  there¬ 
fore  the  next  victor  over  the  contem¬ 
plative  life.  There  was,  Albon  sup¬ 
posed,  no  alternative  but  flight  and  so 
he  took  lodgings  in  a  nearby  village ; 


but  letters  passed  between  him  and 
Julie  (surely  some  of  the  finest  letters 
in  modern  fiction  ?)  and  he  returned  to 
the  castle  to  take  her  for  mbtress. 
Then  it  was  that  Narwitz  came  home 
from  the  Front,  broken  in  body,  soon 
to  die.  Powerfully,  in  the  chapters 
which  follow,  the  author  shows  the 
tom  allegiances  of  the  girl  and  the 
heroic  stature  of  her  husband  :  for,  as 
Albon  was  soon  to  leam,  Narwitz  had 
achieved  in  action  and  in  suffering  an 
invulnerability  far  greater  than  hb 
own.  On  hb  deathbed,  in  complete 
self-abnegation,  Narwitz  voluntarily 
unites  the  lovers  who  eventually  go  to 
England,  there  to  begin  life  over  again. 

But  such  an  analysis  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  memorable  and 
beautiful  novel ;  its  effect  depends  less 
upon  the  action  of  the  plot  than  upon 
its  author’s  ability  to  evoke  the 
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mysterious  influences  which,  like  guard¬ 
ian  angels,  hover  over  the  battling 
flesh  and  spirit.  This  ability — like 
the  power  to  capture  those  elusive 
moments  of  life  when  the  body  seems 
to  have  floated  away  and,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  life  poises  in  an 
eternal  ecstacy  so  vivid  that  hereafter 
a  bud,  a  streak  of  sunlight,  a  tilt  of  the 
head  will  be  ample  to  bring  it  to  life 
again — Mr.  Morgan  has  in  plenty.  He 
has  scholarship  too,  and  artistry  ;  and 
in  his  craftsmanship  there  is  something 
of  the  poet : 

“  You  are  the  death  of  another 
winter  in  me  ”  [writes  Alison].  "  I 
looked  for  peace  in  solitude  ;  it  was 
thronged  with  prides  and  delusions. 
I  looked  for  truth  within  myself  alone, 
but  the  truth,  which  is  in  all  men, 
was  frozen  deep  in  me  and  I  had  no 
sun  to  discover  it.  Now,  because  you 
love  me,  the  winter  of  my  soul  moves 
from  me  and  solitude  is  emptied  of 
great  perils.  There  is  no  surprise 
more  magical  than  the  surprise  of 
being  loved ;  it  is  God’s  finger  on 
man’s  shoulder. . .  The  beauty  of  this 
world  is  comprehended  in  you  and  the 
beauty  of  another  pre-figured.  You 
are  all  the  seasons  of  mercy.  And 
because,  like  the  seasons  you  will 
pass  from  me,  each  hour  that  I  am 
with  you  will  have  the  double  bibs 
of  memory  and  experience  ”. 

"  The  Fountain  ”  is  a  book  to  give 
thanks  for,  again  and  again. 

C.  Henry  Warren. 


THE  PURITAN,  by  Liam  O’Flaherty. 
Cape.  js.  (d. 

EVENSONG,  by  Beverley  Nichok. 
Cape.  JS.  6d. 

The  technical  excellence  of  the  modern 
novel  b  very  great.  At  no  period  can 
it  have  reached  so  high  an  average 


level.  There  is  a  finbh,  a  neatness 
(sometimes  indbtinguishable  from  slick¬ 
ness)  about  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
of  the  rbing  flood  of  new  novels. 
Briefly,  novelbts  have  learned  their 
trade  only  too  well.  The  actual  writing 
may  be  undbtinguished,  the  characters 
of  no  account,  the  situations  faked, 
the  emotions  dbhonest,  but — ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred — the  whole 
runs  smoothly,  the  parts  click  into 
their  places,  and  the  finbhed  product 
is  an  eminently  readable,  entertaining, 
and  efficient  story.  It  may  be  captious 
to  add  that  it  is  not  literature.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  process — of  conceiving  or 
of  writing  the  book — a  miracle  failed 
to  happen.  Wit,  invention,  colour, 
charm,  incident — all  may  be  in  evidence, 
but  of  the  peculiar  excitement  of 
literature  there  is  not  a  trace.  Is 
literature  a  question  of  degree  or  of 
kind  ?  If  I  plump  for  the  second 
hypothesb,  it  may  be  because  I  like 
order  and  definite  standards. 

The  further  point,  and  one  more 
interesting  to  the  reader,  would  be : 
W’hen  b  a  novel  literature  ?  There  b 
no  short  answer  to  this  question,  which 
b  nearly  a  fair  knock-out.  [A  working 
critic  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  working 
definition.]  If  the  novelbt’s  chief  con¬ 
cern  has  been  the  working-out  of  a 
given  plot  by  means  of  a  given  number 
of  set  characters,  the  result  will  be 
entertaining  or  not,  according  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  wires  have  been 
manipulated,  but  it  will  not  be  litera¬ 
ture.  If,  on  another  hand,  the  novelist’s 
first  and  real  concern  has  been  to 
dbcover  the  springs  of  action,  to 
satisfy  himself,  so  far  as  he  can,  why 
a  man  with  such  and  such  qualities 
commits  the  deeds  he  does,  to  give 
an  account  as  honest  as  hb  best 
endeavour  allows  of  the  actions,  emo¬ 
tions,  and  purposes  of  the  characters 
of  his  book,  then  he  has  been  occupying 
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himself  with  the  proper  concern  of  breakdown.  This  inner  journey  takes 
literature.  His  quarry  has  been  life  place  while  his  body  climbs  the  stairs 

and  not — or  not  only — a  good  story.  after  the  murder,  sleeps,  drags  itself 

Having  with  the  word  "  life  ”  begged  to  a  newspaper  office,  to  his  sister’s 

the  question,  let  me  escape  to  my  two  house,  to  the  confessional,  and  to  the 
contrasted  examples.  The  Puritan  is  arms  of  a  slum  harlot.  In  the  end  it 

an  exciting  story.  It  is  a  great  deal  is  not  the  murdered  who  is  condemned, 

more.  Mr.  O’Flaherty  did  not  set  out  it  is  an  aspect  of  life.  Mr.  O’Flaherty’s 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  murder  from  the  writing  is  equal  to  the  task  he  set  it. 
moments  before  the  deed  to  the  moment  Evensong  makes  a  very  interesting 
when  the  guilty  man  is  alone  in  his  cell,  story  of  the  humours  of  an  ageing 
He  was  after  something  a  great  deal  prima  donna.  Irela  angry,  jealous, 
subtler  and  more  difficult — the  working  coaxing,  miserly,  brave,  is  a  figure  too 
in  the  murderer’s  mind  of  a  fanatic  life-like  to  be  Hollywood  as  Holl5nvood 
Puritanism  which  itself  is  only  the  is.  It  is  more  like  the  talking-picture 
channel  into  which  he  forces  his  of  a  singer’s  life  that  might  result  if 
frustrated  passion,  jealousy,  and  vanity.  Holl)^ood  had  the  sense  to  commission 
He  is  not  only  writing  a  book ;  he  is  a  writer  of  Mr.  Nichol’s  wit  and  taste 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  His  dis-  to  make  it  for  them.  But  what  hap- 
coveries  reach  past  the  murderer  to  pened,  and  when,  to  the  very  young 
survey  the  progress  in  a  freed  Ireland  author  of  Prelude  ?  Storm  Jameson. 
of  that  side  of  Roman  Catholicism 
which  exhibits  the  worst  excesses  of 
Calvinism, 


He  reaches  deeper — to  the 
frightful  paradox  of  Puritanism  itself, 
by  the  grim  logic  of  which  a  creed 
rooted  in  the  exaltation  of  self-denial 
and  asceticism  bears  a  fruit  of  cruelty, 
perversion,  fear,  and  all  the  other 
twisted  vices  born  of  repressed  desire 
and  jealousy.  Francis  Ferriter  per¬ 
suades  himself  that  in  murdering 
Teresa  he  is  the  instrument  of  divine 
vengeance.  He  regards  the  murder 
as  the  first  blow  struck  in  a  holy  war 
against  sexual  vice.  During  the  day 
that  follows  the  act  he  realises  slowly 
that  he  has  been  the  dupe,  first  of  the 
persons  who  have  exploited  his  fana¬ 
ticism  for  political  ends,  and  finally  of 
his  own  passions.  He  killed  Teresa 
because  he  desired  her  and  could  not 
have  her.  The  action  of  the  book 
takes  place  between  one  midnight  and 
the  next.  During  that  short  time  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Francis  Ferriter 
have  passed  the  stages  of  his  gradual 
self-knowledge,  ending  in  the  final 
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Why  are  we  as  we  are  ?  All  around  us 
we  see  people,  perfectly  normal  in  most 
respects,  yet  handicapped  by  some 
mental  quirk  that  sets  them  off  as 
slightly  different,  or  odd,  or  irritable, 
or  jealous,  or  feariul,  or  inferior.  Back 
of  all  these  commonplace  phenomena 
of  everyday  life  there  are  underlying 
causes  to  which  the  trained  psychiatrist 
attaches  a  deep  significance.  Need  we 
continue  to  be  this  way  ?  The  authors 
say  that  we  can  change  ourselves,  but 
only  after  we  have  learned  the  causes  of 
our  trouble.  Drs.  Strecker  and  Appel 
approach  the  subject  in  a  way  that  will 
appeal  to  student  and  layman  alike, 
bringing  to  bear  on  the  whole  problem 
their  deep  scientific  knowledge  and 
experience  in  dealing  with  people. 
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WEDLOCK,  by  Jacob  Wassennann.  brought  to  his  senses  in  the  midst  of  a 


^AUen  and  Unwin,  ys.  6d. 

fH~LABYRINTH,  by  Ina  Seidel. 

The  Bodley  Head.  ys.  6d. 

It  is  not  often  the  good  fortune  of  a 
reviewer  to  receive  for  criticism  two 
books  so  widely  different  from  one 
another  as  the  two  here  under  consider¬ 
ation,  yet  both  of  more  than  usually 
high  standard.  Each  of  these  books  is 
by  an  author  of  repute,  Herr  Wasser- 
mann  being  rightly  regarded  as  one  of 
Germany’s  leading  novelists,  while  Frau 
Seidel  has  to  her  credit  three  volumes 
of  verse  which  have  won  high  praise. 
By  contrast  with  Herr  Wassermann’s 
Olympian  solemnity,  her  Mercurial, 
poetic  intuition  gives,  perhaps,  a  touch 
of  beauty,  more  than  a  hint  of  an  im¬ 
passioned  yet  not  unbridled  fire,  which 
makes  the  tragedy  of  George  Forster  the 
more  appealing  and  overwhelming  com¬ 
pared  with  the  near  tragedy  that  befell 
Herr  Wassermann’s  hero,  Friedrich 
Laudin.  Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  Mercury  too  was  an  Olympian. 
^Apart  from  their  technical  excellence, 
each  of  these  books  is  rounded  off  by  the 
best  possible  of  conclusions  ;  Wedlock 
presumably  because  its  author  willed  it 
so.  The  Labyrinth  because,  being  not 
entirely  fiction,  the  appropriate  tragedy 
was  predetermined.  In  either  case  one 
is  glad  that  it  is  so.  Herr  Wassermann, 
preoccupied  with  the  ghastly  failures  in 
matrimony  that  play  havoc  with  the 
life  of  Laudin,  a  great  divorce  court 
lawyer,  might  so  easily  have  gone  the 
way  that  Hardy  went  in  Jude  the 
Obscure ;  Frau  Seidel,  equally,  might 
have  failed,  and  rescued  Forster  from 
the  obscure  fate  that  overtook  the  man 
who  had  won  fame  with  Captain  Cook 
in  the  Resolution.  The  pitfalls,  how¬ 
ever,  are  avoided.  The  nightmare 
gloom  of  Wedlock  is  both  lightened  and 
redeemed  when  Laudin,  suddenly 


headlong  course  of  folly  likely  to  ruin 
both  his  career  and  his  life,  is  deflected 
from  career  and  perdition  by  his  wife  ; 
Forster,  dying  forgotten  and  alone, 
having  reached  the  centre  of  the 
Labjrinth  where  the  Minotaur  waits 
bellowing,  finds  that  the  maze  dissolves 
and  he  is  free,  though  his  tragedy  is 
none  the  less  complete. 

Either  of  these  books  is  worthy  of 
as  much  space  to  itself  as  can  here  be 
devoted  to  the  two.  Each  is  the  work 
of  infinite  labour.  Herr  Wassermann, 
one  feels,  is  fully  qualified  to  write  a 
vast  treatise  on  matrimony,  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  action  in  Wedlock, 
centring  as  it  does  round  the  almost  fatal 
infatuation  of  the  mentally  divided 
Laudin  for  Luise  Dercum  with  her 
dazzling  but  inconstant  genius,  provide 
a  setting  for  the  author’s  knowledge 
which  is  as  enthralling  as  it  is  harrow¬ 
ing.  Harrowing  it  is,  indeed,  to  witness 
Laudin  patiently  yet  vainly  dissecting 
his  soul,  while  others  (portrayed  in  less 
detail  but  with  no  less  of  a  master’s 
skill)  sufler  all  about  him. 

Frau  Seidel  must  have  laboured 
equally  to  reproduce  in  such  satisfying 
completeness  the  life  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Excellent  as  her  portraiture 
is,  of  the  Forsters,  father  and  son,  of 
the  taciturn  and  indomitable  Cook,  of 
Therese,  George  Forster’s  “  Ariadne  ” 
who  did  not  guide  him  out  of  the 
Labyrinth,  these  portraits  gain  enorm¬ 
ously  in  strength  from  their  vivid 
existence  in  their  period,  not  against 
that  period’s  background.  If  the  section 
devoted  to  Forster’s  childhood  is  more 
intimate  in  its  appeal  than  the  rest,  yet 
the  brilliance  of  the  author’s  achieve¬ 
ment  is  as  complete  and  all-pervading 
in  this  book  as  the  seal  of  Herr 
Wassermann’s  powerful  intellect  is 
imprinted  on  every  page  of  his  work. 

John  Linnell. 


